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A BRIEP HISTORY OF THE EASTERN KADAHRAS OF KAEINOA.* 

BY R. SUBBA Rag, M.A., LT. 

A. Sources of History: 

In writing my History of the Eastern Gangas.i I came across 
a line of feudatory rulers called the Kadambas who ruled over a part of 
Kalinga Empire. Since Kadamba families ruled in Belgaum and 
Dharwar Districts and also in Vaijayanti or Banavasi, they may 
be called the Western Kadambas like the Western Gangas of Mysore and 
these Kadambas of Kalinga who were the feudatories of the Eastern 
Gangas may be termed the Eastern Kadambas* They are mentioned in 
their own Copper- plate Grants and in those of the Eastern Ganga Kings 
and some of their coins have recently been found.2 They are also 
mentioned in the later Oriya literature and there are still several families 
living in the the Ganjam and Cuttack divisions of Kalinga and in C. P, 
that bear the name^. 

B, Origin arid Abode: 

These Eastern Kadambas like the Eastern Gangas originally 
belonged to the Gangetic Valley from where they migrated into Kalinga 
country, in the early centuries of the Christian era. Another branch 
P^netr^ed into Mysore and Konkan. Some scholars staled that the 
settled in Kalinga coming from Gangavadi in the South, 
Kadambas also settled there coming from the S.W* of S. India. 
But tp^ls^ opposed to facts. It was pointed out from the Mysore 
West ' Gatiga. Inscriptions that the Eastern Gangas separated from the 

^ read before the Eighth All-India Oriental Conference held at 

Mysore l>e|mber 1936. 

.JP Published partly in J^A.HM.8. Vols. V to VIII. 

'5. Vol* V pp. 249-250. 

3. Kalingadesa Charitra pp* 389-392; VoJ. Ill p. JT8. dc Vol.VIIJ 
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main branch in the North (Gangetic Valley) and migrated into Ralinga and 
settled there long before the successors of the main branch founded 
Gangavadi in Mysore# Similarly, it must be believed that the E. Kadambas 
settled in Kalinga coming from the North. It is stated^ that they ruled 
over a part of Magadha and then migrated into Kalinga and founded 
there places named after them and some even left for South India. It is 
wellknown that Ganga and Kadamba families are still living in parts of 
Gan jam District and Orissa. 

The Kalinga Kadambas were worshippers of Siva. The Kadamba 
tree is sacred to Siva. Hence probably they were called after it. Ihidy 
have the sign of fish on their coins and on the seals of their copper-plate 
charters. There is a line of kings called the Matsyas of Oddadi whose 
inscriptions bearing the figure 6f fish are found in abundance in the 
Simhachalam Temple (Vizag District) and it is believed that they are 
the descendants of the £. Kadambas. The Kadambas probably belonged 
to the Matsya country whose capital Viratnagar figures prominently in 
Mahabhdrata. 

C 0 The Eastern Kadairibas and the Western Kadambas Compared and 

Contrasted : 

The family God of W. Kadambas was called Jayairti-Madhu- 
keiwara. Their original country was called Palasige or Halasige* They 
are said to have lived in Khetahara or Khed Taluq of Ratnagiri. They 
also lived in a part of Mysore called Vaijayanti or Banavasi and were 
related to the W^Q-angas» Now, in Kalinganagara or Mukhalingam (Ganjam 
Dt,) there is a God still worshipped under the name of Jayauti*Madhuke§- 
wara or Gokarne^wara who is the family God of the Raja of Parlakimidi 
who is said to be a descendant of the E. Ganga Line. A Gokarneiwara 
was seated on Mt. Mabendra when the £. Gangas first came into Kalinga 
and was worshipped by them. Later, at Mukhalingam or Kalinga- 
nagaram, MadhukeSwara was installed. He is also tethied Jay^Pt^wara 
or Gokarpe^wara in the stone inscriptions still found there. It wolM" 
appear that the later Kings of E. Ganga line worshipped the old God 
Gokarpe^wara under the name of MadhukeSwara or Madhukalinga, from 
which the place was called Madhukalingam or Mukhalingam, at the 
instance of the E. Kadambas who were employed as vassals under both 
the Early and Later Ganga Kings and who were said to be closely related 
to them in the several C P« Charters. Thus* like the*W. KadaInMs of 
Banavasi or Vaijayantipura who were subject to the*W. Gangas, the 
Eastern Kadambas of Jayantipura in Mahendrabhdgavishaya (Mandasa 
in Ganjam Dt.) ruled subject to the control of the E. Ganga 
Againt like the Khetapura or Khed Kadambas of RatPagiri, tfie E.^KadUfti- 
bas have the sufiSx Khedt €* g* Niga.khedi, Dharmakhedi etc., ' Again« 


4 . Aiidhta*K«w&ata Jalniem by Dr. B. Beshaglri Rao pp. 66-67. 
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l^ce tbe placie napie^ in the South, we gft iu. Kalinga places like Palaas 
Pairlapura, Telrkali. Jayautipjara, Vanavasi. and Kadaihbaguda etc, 
4 l$Qi it would appear that the Early Kadambas were all Saivites. 
But« while the Southern or Western Branch became Jain, the Northern 

or Eastern bl'anch stuck to the origii^l Saitfite creed established in 

The Kin£:s of both the dynasties took part in civilising their 
coui^tries and in introducing Vedic learning and culture into their 
own coiuitries by making generpus srants of lands and villages to 
l^ned Brahmins and to their own Gods. Finally, both the dynasties 

wea:e divided into two oi more separately ruling branches. 

There are, however, the following points of contrast: 

(r) The W. Kadambas have, the lion crest on the seals of their 
charters and monkey* banner on their dags. The Eastern Kadambas have 
the fish emblem on the seals of their C> P. charters and also on their 
coins, 

(2) The W. Kadambas were Jains while the E. Kadambas 
were Saivites, 

(3) The W. Kadambas rose to greater political heights than the 
E. Kadambas who always remained subordinate to the E. Gangas even 
when they proclaimed an Era of their own which is called Oanga^ 
Kadamba Era. 

Da Their History: 

The Vizag plates^^ of DevSadravarma (£♦ Ganga king) state that 
tlie> king bestowed some villages in the. District of Devadamana on God 
DhurmeSwara at the instance of his .maternal uncle Dharma^Khedi, The 
king installed the linga form of Dnarmeswara which is pro,|>abiy named 
after his uncle Dharma-jfiTi^sdi and it was usual to namp Gods after the 
rulers, Ca g, Bhimeswara, Rajeswara, Ganapeswara etc. The endipg of 
the miipe, Kbedi is peculiar and suggests Kadapiba connection as will be 
presently,, The plates belong to Q.. E. 25^, or , a. D 750, The 
Madras ,Myseum Plates^ of Indravarma which are believed by Buhler 
tp beloi^g to the gth cenfury A.D. state that the king who was probably 
a Gapfu village of Amerasinga in Jalamvora visbaya 

(Urlam jn Ganjam Dt.) to a Brahmin Scholar and the name of the 
agmpti or executor of the Grant is Sri liizg^-Khedi, It wopld 
appear that thec^iarter was written by the great Door-keeper Adityavarma 
and by the Gregt Vassal or Viceroy Sri Naga khedi. This latter prince 
was again a Kadamba and he occupied a powerful position. Several 
^ grades of officials are mentioned in this charteri showing that the 
riimniii^tratioQ was highly organised. 

6, /. A, Vol, XVlll. p. 145. foot note. 

6. J, As H. E, 8 s Vol, 111, pp. 18a— 1S8, 
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From these two C. P. Charters, we learn that Kadamba chiefs 
were related to the E. Ganga kings and occupied high administrative 
posts and took active part in giving donations to Saivite Gods and 
Vedic Scholars. Their ^naraes» unlike those of their Sovereigns the 
Ee Ganga kings who were called ^‘Lords of all Kalinga/* end with the 
appellation of Khedi which is the usual title of the E* Kadamba princes. 
We learn this from certain inscriptions of the time of Vajrahasta V 
(A. D. 1037 — 1069) called Tri kalinga-adhipati and also from the C. P* 
Charters of the E. Kadamba princes. In fact, the history of this reign 
and the administrative machinery of the times are known to us chiefly 
from these sources. 

Four E. Kadamba C P. Charters throw much useful light on this 
reign of Vajrahasta V, namely, (i) The Simhapura plates of 

Dharmakedi (J^A.H.R S. Vol. Ill, pp. 171 — 180) which were discovered 
in Santa Bommali near Tekkali and which are dated in 520 of Ganga- 
Kadamba Era. Since the Kadambas were closely related to the Gangas 
and since they were subordinate to them being their viceroys and 
commanders and since they expresslyjcailed their Era the Ganga^ Kadamba 
Era, it must be considered that the Ganga- Kadamba year 520 is the 
same as the Ganga year 520. 

Again, since the Ganga year 1526 relates to Madhukamarnava's 
reign, it is probable that the Ganga-Kadamba year 520 also relates to 
the same reign. If we now look at the contents of the grant of 

Dharmakhedi, we get good support for this view. Dharma-khedi, the son 
of Bhamakhedi and grand-son of Niyarnava, who lived in Jayantapura 
and who had the titles of Fanchavishaya- Mandaleawara, Mahendradhi- 
pati and Mahdmandaleswara, grantedt in the presence of his Amatyas 
and Panchapairas and the Pradhana and Janapadaa of Rashtra- 

kutavishaya, to 300 Brahmins, the village of Dharmapura in 

Mahendrabhogavishaya in the Ganga-Kadamba year g 20f during the 
reign of The Illustrious DevendravarmUf Son of the Illuatriot^ 
Anantavarma of the pure family of the Gangas, who lived in Kalinga- 
nagara, who was devoted to Gokarnaswami of Mahendragiri and who had 
the titles of Parameswara, Paramabhattaraka and Sakala-kalingadhiraja, 
Now, this Devendravarma, son of Anantavarma was already identified by 
me? with Madhukarmarnava, son of Aniyankabhima Vajrahasta alias 
Anantavarma, because in the Later Ganga Genealogy, frem the 29th to 
the 36th king, we get alternately the names of Acfcintavarma and 
Devendravarma. So, Madhukamarnava who actually issued a grant in 
the Ganga year 326 must be regarded as having had the title^„^i 
Devendravarma and as being the Over-lord of Dhramakhedi who made 
this grant in the G. K. Era 520 


7 . Vide Kalingadesa Charitra, edited by me, p. 532 . 
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From this Kadamba grant, we learn that, in the times of 
Devendravarma and his successor Anantavarma Vajrahasta V, the govern* 
ment was highly organised, The Empire was divided into Mahamandalaa 
or Great Provinces, Mandalas or provinces, Viahayos or districts, 
Bhdgas or taluks and Gramas or villag^es. There were officers of differet 
ranks to rule over these territorial limits and the heirarchy* of officials 
mentioned in the several grants with their duties clearly shows that 
the Ganga Empire was already lar^e and powerful. 

The Amatyas or Ministers, the Panchapdtras or the Five Great 
Chiefs, the Pradhans or Chief Ministers, and the Janapadas or village 
Communities played a less powerful part than the Mahamandaleswaras 
or Great Provincial Lords and Panchavishaya Mandaleswaras or Govern 
nors of five Districts. The Kadamba Princes who used an Era of their 
own, synchronising with that of their overlords, were the great provincial 
viceroys who employed under them lesser officials. Their capital was 
Jayantapura in Mahendra Bh 5 ga Vishaya or the modern Mandasa Zamin- 
dari in the Ganjam District. The Ganga kings similarly employed as 
Commanders and Governors their close relatives the Vaidumbas, the 
Pallavas and the Chodas.®. Officers like Mahdpratihara or the great 
Door-keeper, Rahasyddhikdri or the king’s private Secretary, Ajnapti or 
Executor of royal grants, ^dsanddhikdri or Official in charge of royal res- 
cripts, Mahdsandhivigrdhika or the great Secretary for war and peace, 
Purohita or the king’s Spiritual adviser and other Court and Temple officers, 
all remind us of the state of similar organisation in N. India under 
Harsha. 

2. Another Kadamba C, P. Grant of the time of Vajrahasta V* 
which belongs to Daraparaja resembles the one noted above and gives 
the same titles to the Ganga Overlords. (Vide Ep. Jnd. Vol. Ill, p. 221) 
It expressly refers to the reign of Vajrahasta and states that, in that 
reign, Daraparaja, son of Chola Kamadiraja and Lord of Panchavishaya 

■wiiid Jewel of the Ganga family granted the village of Hossandi to 
Kamadiraja) son of Erayamaraja of the Nagar Saluki family at the time 
of marrying his daughter to him. The executor of this grant was Ugra- 
khedi, a Kadamba prince and the writer* was the great foreign Secretary 
DroQacharya. 

3. Along with the Chikkalavalasa C.P. Grant of Anantavarma Vajra* 
ha8ta,a certain Devendravarma’s Kambakaya C. P Grant was also dis- 
covered (Vide Bharati for November 1927 pp. 115 — 130). It contains on 
its seal, like the other C«P. Grants of the E* Kadamba kings, a crescent 

^.t4he top, a fish in the middle and an elephant goad at the bottom. It 

states that, while Devendravarma, having his capital at Kalinganagara, 

• 

8. Vide the 0. P, grant dated S. 967 of Vajrahasta V. in Ep.Jnd, Voii XI| 
pp. 147— 1S3. 
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was liiriiig in Dasttapura, the grant of Revenija village was made to two 
BBabmin Nayaks by his great provincial governort the Kadaml;>a chi^f^ 
Udayaditya^ son of Dharmakhedi, Since the date of the grant was given 
as S, 1103, Devendravarma mentioned in it should he identified with, 
Anaatavarma Ghodaganga’k son, Raja Raja 11. But that king does li, 
poaseas the title Devendravarm and so the date of the Grant is doubtfujli, 
4* A very important C. P. Grant of E)harmakedi, son o£ 
Bhamakhedi has recently been published and it belongs to §« 976' 

(Ji K O. R. S. Vol XVII. Pp iTS-'iSS). It is stated in that grant 
thaJta in th)e istb regnal year of Anantavarma Vajrahastadeva, his great, 
proylnirijal governor and jewel of Kadamba familya byname, Dharmakhedi, 
son of Bhamukhedi gran^^d to a certain Ujanaka the MadipatharakhciTidii 
in Mahendrabhoga Vishaya, It is already known to us from the 
Simbnpura plates of Dharmakhedi, dated in the G. K. Eia 520, that he 
wga the, s<;>n of Bbataakhedi# and there is no doubt that the Dharmakhedi 
oi thia^ grant is the same as that of the Simhapura plates. Evidently* he. 
li^ed in the leigns of both Madhukimarnava and his successor Ananta** 
vgrma Vajrahasta V* 

The C P* Charters of the E. Kadamba Princes show that the. 
mouoiaiD., passes in the E. Ghats (Mahendra HilU were strongly guarded 
by them. They were the Palatine Earls whom the Ganga Emperors 
trusted with such high command and position owing to close matri- 
monial ties existing between them and also owing to the powerful forces 
led by. the Kadamba Princes. It is again with the help of their. 
C. P, Charters that we learn that a Ganga-Kadamba Era existed 
in, KnUng^i nod we have proved how it is to be identified with 
the.Canga Ere. But for the discovery of their C. P. Charters dated 
Gk K. Era 520 and Saka Era 971, the initial year of the E. Ganga rule 
would never have been known to us. We now know that th Eastern Gangas 
like Eastern Kadaipbas spread into Kalinga in very early times ‘and, 
efttabUsfeed their rule there till the middle of the 15th century introducingr 
Br^^hm^nic religion and Vedic culture into all parts of it. Very little wan 
kppiwjii to, scbolaxs about these Dynasties till the writer of this article 
Sjtu 4 ie 4 sever^^^^ inscriptions and published their accounts in J. A, H. 
and in his work Kalirtgade^a Charitra. Just as Mysore History deals 
wji^b, Gangas and W* Kadambas* Kalinga History has to deal with 
the^e new, Dynasties that b^ar the same name. 



PONDURO COPPER PLATE GRANT OF YAIBAHABTAOBirA 

(Dated. G. E. 700). 

G. RAMADAS, B.A. 

Tbis set of plates was first edited in the Journal of the Andbrk 
Historical Research society, Rajahmundry, Vol. iXf part 3, pp. 23 ff* by 
Mr. M. Narasimham who had the set in his possession. His article was 
found to be defective in some places and his reading of the text wars 
wrong. To verify his reading of the text, the facsimile of pla^tc^ did not 
accompany his article. His speculation to indentify the donor, VajTahasta* 
deva, clealy showed that his reading of the date might have been wrong* 
It is for the purpose of verifying the date and other things connected 
with it, I longed to examine the original in person. At last, Mr* 
B. V. Krishnarao, the Hony. Secretary, sent me an impression of the 
grant. It is defective in certain places but is clear in the importani 
parts of the charter. I now re-edit the grant as I found it to offer a 
strong evidence with regard to the Ganga era. 

Leaving aside the usual and time-honoured method of pointing 
out the peculiarities of Orthography, I directly proceed to discuss the 
points that settle the time of the grant. The first point that the scholars 
of Kalinga History do not fail to see, on reading the charter, is that the 
expressions in the first part of the introduction bear resemblance to those 
of the grant of the Kalinga Kings of more ancient times. I give below 
a comparative study of such expressions, so that the readers may realize 
the truth of my statement. 

Chicacole plates of Anantavarmadeva^s Ponduru plates of Vajrah#Sta* 
*^on# Madhukamarnava dated G. E. 526, deva under review. 

J. S. & 0 . R. s.. Vol. xviir, J.A.B.R.S. Vol. IX. Part III, 

Parts III & IV pp. 292 ff. pp. 23 flf. 

1.2. prasidha-sidha-tdpasMhydsita I.4 pra^iddha^stddha tsnikam- 

kandarefdaradart makendracaldmalaka sadhydaita 

1 . 3 * 1 5 . kandarddara mdhindra^ 

• caldmala kariakaiitchara 

The descriptions of the Mahendra hill seem to have been 
"ad^ted from the Kalinga grant of 326th year of the Ganga era. Bdt 
theipr2.ise of the Royal residence seems to have been copied from 
Simhipura Copper-plate grant of Kadamba King Dharmakhedi 
Vol. Ill parts 2, 3 and 4 pp, 176 if ) which beion|:s lo 
pme poriod as the Chicacole Platefr 
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(A| J^mhipura Copper plates. (B) Pondur PJates. 

1. 4^ ^^i^ 9 ^^puranuk&rtna Sarvsvyah i. Amarapuranu-karinah 8ar^ 

Sukharuikanff/a vartu * sukharamcini yd • 

2 . t Sudhddhavala prasada maid 2. t dvijayava^^dvobhana 

bfrata lalita Idsyat durdanda pa • vala prasddamdld ■■ davirata va 

3 . f^ia Sakaldlamkrita Sri-kalinga 3. ra vildsini lalita Idsyat •^ddur- 

nagafddhi Vdsakd danda Patidita Kuldlamkrita bri* 

DantipurdU 

(C) Mandasa Plates of Anantavarmadeva, daka 913 J* & O. Jf?t 89 
Vol. XVII Parts II & III P P 184 ff* 

X. Amarapurdnukdrinah Sarvesa Sukharamanfydt Sudhddhava 

2. la prdadda ^mald Viratalldlita " lldsydt - ddur danda ■■ Pandita Saka- 

Idlathkri 

3. BrUKalinganagarddhi-Vdiakdt . 

It may be observed here that the same phraseology as is 
employed to describe the royal residence of Kalinganagara in A and C is 
adopted to picture the royal residence of Dantipura in B, The Kalinga- 
nagara must have been idcintical with Dantipura-Both must have been 
different names for one and the same city. 

As the description of Kalinganagara as given in A and C is copied 
in B, the latter document must be subsequent to the grant C. Since this 
grant C is dated 6aka 913, the grant under review must belong to an 
year later than that saka year. 

The donor of the Ponduru grant was a Vajrahastadeva, the son 
of a Kamarnavadeva who had ruled over the whole of Kalinga. 

The genealogy supplied by the Narasipatam and other 
grants of Vajrahasta II mention that Vajrahasta II alias Aniyapkabhima 
was the son of Kamarnava I and that Vajrahasta III was the son of 
Kamarnava 11 . One of these Vajrahastas must be identified with •the 
Vajrahastadeva of the present grant who was also the son of a 
Kamarnava. Vajrahasta II alias Ani) ankabhima immediately succeeded 
his father. The language in the grants of the rulers that succeeded 
their fathers immediately, clearly indicates such succession. 

Srimad-Ananta brahma mahdraja Suta Srimad* Devendra brahma 
(Simhipura plates, J,A.H VoLIII parts S and 4, pJ79,Ull) 

Mahdraja Sri-Rajendravarma sunuh Sri-Anantavqrma-dSvahx 
[E.L Vol. Ill No. 3, p* 19. IL 12 and IS) ^ 

But the language employed in the Ponduru grant indicates that 
there was a long time which elapsed between the death of the father of 
Kamirpavadeva and the succession of his son Vajrahastadeva to ’the 
throne* (1. 5 Ahhut tadanantarSnd). Consequently this Vajrahastadeva 
is to be identified with Vajrahasta III who ascended the throne 
twenty-two years after the death of his father KatnarnavaSH* 
ir 
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Then the question may be advanced as to why the Pcmdura grant 
does not mention the titles ‘ TYikalingSdhipati * and 'Anantavarna', the 
two titles specially given in all the known charters of VajrahastadSva III. 
Though these titles are not given in those very expressions, yet the 
greatness implied in those words is found expressed in so many words in 
the grant. Anantavarma was a title assumed by such of the Kalinga 
Kings as had made themselves more prominent either by the exhibition 
of greater prowess or by acquiring greater dominion by conquest. 

I ^ ( J, A» 8 % jB. 1896# p. 237 ). 

It has been shown in my article on Trikalinga Country {J, B* & 0 . i?. 8 a 
^Vol. XIV part IV pp. 539 ff.) that Trikalinga was the name of the 
highlands to the west of the Mahendra hills* and that Vajrahastadeva III 
assumed that title after he had conquered it. The expressions employed 
in praise of the donor, Vajrahastadeva are quite different from those 
used to intimate the greatness of his father. Kamarpavadeva had his 
feet brightened by the rays shed from the gems set on the diadems on 
the heads of 8 dmanta 8 ; while Vajrahastadeva’s feet are made to shine 
by the lustre of the gems set on the crowns on the heads of rulers of 
kingdoms. ( 1 . 9-11 & 15-17: bhupala mauli). Was not Karpadeva, the 

Kalachuri king who was the Trikalingddhipati till A D. 1042, made to bow 
to Vajrahastadeva III of Kalinga and surrender that title ? (ibid). The 
donor of the present grant is said to have worshipped the 8 un-Qod 
( 17 ) and to have ruled over a country that extended to the 

Ganges ( 1 . i8). He must have worshipped the sun* god at Konirk and 
subdued the kingdoms surrounding it# just as Kamarpava I, the founder 
of the dynasty to which this Vajrahastadeva belonged, first worshipped 
the god Gdkarna and then conquered the Kalinga country. In conquering 
and subduing the coastal plain including Kongoda, Utkal, Balasore and 
Midnapore and the highlands to the west of these, he must have made 
many crowned heads bow down to his feet; and he thus became the lord 
^ the whole country which was bounded by the Ganges. He was the best 
of the Maharajas of the family of Ganges (1. 19). He is said to have 
acquired the valour of Indra Amarardja (l.« 20). This idea is 
elaborated in divah paldnldm^ dtibhlshanam aianim ia^iry^ 

dbhijaghdna' (L A, June 1889 p. 163. 11 . 24-25) and in '^Nandmatah 

ktvalam - artthatdpi sa Vajrahastas - Trikalinga^ndthahA yo Vajri- 
hastdd ■■ apathani prithivydm Vajram patai •> vdrayitum mmarthah' * (I 

Then paleography also furnishes an evidence to identify the donor 
of the present grant. Comparing the form of every letter and syllable of 
our j:rant with each of the letters and syllables of each of the other 
Kalinga grants known till now, it is found out that the letters of the 
Pondhrtt grant bear closer resemblance to the characters of the copper- 
plate grants of Narasipatam (E* L Vol. IX) Nadagam (E. L Vol. IV) 
Madras Museum (E* L Vpl. IX) and Chikkillvalasa and 
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WkSrati Vtl II part a and Vol. Ill part 5 respectively). The foim of 
each letter ahd its structure resemble those of the letters x>f the Narad« 
patam grant. 

Another peculiarity presented by the document under review is 
the mention of the we^k da!/ *which is not found in any of the grants 
issued prior to the time of Vajrahastadeva III. It is an innovation 
first made in the grants of this Kalinga ruler and has been invariably 
found mentioned in the charters issued by the kings that come after him* 
This adds another reason to identify the donor of the Pond&ru plates 
him of the Narasipatam grant. 

Now we may safely proceed to examine the date as given in the 
charter. Of course the year of the grant is given in the Ganga era (ll. 55®* 
Cfanga'^Va^s'a pravardhamana Vijayardjya Samvatsardh). The pre- 
vious editor misunderstood the numerical figure in the hundred's place by 
its semblance to the Telugu figure i and by the unqualified word 'Sato* 
and supposed the date of the grant to be 100 of the Ganga era. When 
^ankln&pi* (even in figures) is said we must take the numerical figures to 
be more reliable. The scribe might have, either by mistake or by 
negligence, omitted to write the word qualifying •^ata* so that it ' might 
indicate the same number as was given by the numerals. In revising the 
written matter^ he might have thought it unnecessary to insert it since the 
correct year was given in the numerical figures. Whatever it might be* 
the figure in the hundred's place is similar to the figure in the unit's place 
of the number giving the Saka year of the Narasipatam grant (E.IVohXl) 
The latter was read as 7. In all the ancient inscriptions the figure 7 is 
given more or less in this shape. Vol. Ill No. i pp. 107 & 120), 

Therefore the year is 700 of the Ganga era. The last part of line 5 and 
the first half of line 6 read 'sha-da mdsa dina 5 ddityavdrV, Therefore 
the date of the grant is G. £ 700, Bhadrapada (6th month from Ch^itra) 
sudha 5 Sunday. 

According to my calculation the Ganga era of Kalinga began 
from Saka year 271 or A. D. 349. So the date of the grant expressed in 
Saka era resolves itself to Saka 971, Bhadrapada 6m 5 Sunday which 
exactly corresponds to A. D. 1049 August 6, which was a Sunday. 

I now give my reading of the charter and show where in the 
previous editor differed* Such diderences and any corrections that have 
to be made in the text are given in the foot notes. 

TEXT 

Firsi plate. Second side. 

1 ^ 
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^ ^Rrf^'^nrSr 

spitHTTf^flRr’ 

swr^rsfjRTRi^^i?!- 


Second plate% First side. 
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11 

12 

1« 
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15 



^ TPimg- 

jj^ireRrf^^Rw^wO*) jRran^- 


^igRTrn® 




:*) 




1- The previous reader read it is 35^1; but what was read as ^ baa no 
down ward stroke on the left and below it. So 1 read it as 3^^ bub neither 
reading; makes any sense. 1 think it must be which means in the day 

dtime. ^ 

а. Read 

8* Read 

4, this word does not appear in the Ghioaoole plates and it is not found 
in Sanskrit diotionaries. Perhaps it is the Oriya word *6asa’ which mean 
'Se^lement. 

5. This was re«d as It is clearly as read here. 

б. Bead 

\ Read 

8. " B«Bd 

9. iP was read but it is clearly ^ «g4twg T. *’* 
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16 

17 

18 

19 

Second plate^ Second side. 

5C ?T3T-1^ 

From 1.2! to I.54 are omitted as the lines contain the names of 
donees and the object of the gift; the boundaries and the impricatory 
ver'ics, which matter is not so very useful for our purpose and which 
have ben dealt with by the previous editor. 

First plate^ first side* 

L^54 * * * * I 

56 *TR J5TW vsoo 

56 t^l6 3Ti%I5n^ * *17 ^ 

5^ 11 


^ ^ MKing- 

m{:*) 

:♦) 



10. The whole line 17 was omitted in the original reading. 

11. Read 12. It was read as wlien it is clearly as read here. 

13. This was read as 

I 

14. There appears to be a figure here but it is not clear in the impression. 
The previous writer read which I cannot make out. 

15. By carefully comparing with other letters in the charter I found it reads 

16. This figure was not taken cognizance of by the previous editor. 

17. These two letters are indistinct in my copy. 

18. This was read as '^^ioh I could not see in my copy. 



WHO WERE THE 8ATTYAH&MA8 ? 

By O. C. Gangoly 

Notwithstanding the many contributions made -by various 
scbolarsl to the so’ution of the problem whether the Satavahana 
kings belonged to the Andhra race, the problem still awaits a decisive 
solution. I am not aware if any new materials or data have cropped 
up to help the solution. 

Pandit V, Prabhakara Sastri’s able defence, translated in the pages 
of this Journal R. 8 . Vol, IV, p. 25) has not met all the crucial 

points raised by Dr. V. S. Sukthankar whose conclusions have been sup- 
ported by Mr. T. N, Subramanian. That the ^atavahanas for a time ruled 
over the Andhra-desa is not disputed by any scholar. The'only question 
which is demanding a satisfactory answer is whether the Satavahanas were 
the Andhras. The weight of the evidence tends to establish that they 
did not come originally from the Andhra desa, if by that expression 
is meant the tract of the country bounded by the rivers Krishna and 
the Godavari, — the usually accepted limit of the tract occupied by the 
Andhras* If Pandit Prabhakara Sastri's identification of Mulaka 
(Muliki)*nadu with Andhra desa is correct, Siritana (Sristhana) must be 
a mountain or place outside the Andhra desa, as there would be no 
object in mentioning it separately — unless it added to the extension 
of the area ruled by Vasi§thiputra Sri Pulumayi. 

One concession has been made in the course of the discussion 
which brings about a change of our ideas about the direction of the 
expansion of Satavahana powers. Hitherto it had been tacitly accepted 
that the Satavahanas, being Andhras, had their powers gradually stretched 
across the Deccan, from East to West from the Vengi-nadu^ to the 
Western Ghats. In the course of the discussion of the problem, 
it appears to be now recognised that the centre of gravity of 
Satavahana powers shifted from the West to the East, It is un- 
fortunate that no evidence is forth-coming to establish the identity of 
any important monuments (stupas, caves, inscriptions or coins)® in the 

1 V, 8. Sukthankar: ‘The House of the S&tavahanas’ Annals of the 
Bhandarkar Oriental Institute, Vol. I, 1919, pp. 21—42. T, N. Subramanian. 
©. J, M. Society yol. XIII, 691 ff, V. S. Sukthanker: ‘The Sitav&hanaB* 
Jo\k, Bom, Br. E. A. 8„ April 1926, p. 16. Pandit V. Prabhakara Sastri 
'SILtav^hauas, were they Andhras?’ Vol. IV, July-Octobfir 1929, pp. 26 *82. 

2 Does fhe learned writer moan Kamma-n&n4u or Karma-rishtra lying 
on tlfb southern bank of the Krishna? Fd. 

8 It is quite possible that further investigations like those of Mr. 
Bhavarafu Venkata Krishnarao (J,A,H.B.8, vol. Ill, pts. 2, 3 and 4/, on the lines 
suggested by Professor G« Jouveau«Dubreuil {Buddhist Antiquities in the East 
Godavari Distriotr jr,A,JiE.8. Vol. V, pp. 1.51-64). may bring forth new monumental 
9 videfioe« 
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ealtern centre, during the time when the Satavahanas were covering 
the Western centres profusely with numerous monuments attesting their 
activity in spheres of political and cultural influences. 

Pandit Prabhakara Sastri appears to rebuke those scholars who 
hesitate to accept the un corroborated testimony of tbe Purapas on the 
identity of the Satavahanas with the Andhras. While it is the accepted 
canon of Indian historians not to accept the testimony of the Furapas 
unless it is corroborated by other evidence, in this case the testimony 
of all the Purapas is not identical. Some of the Purapas describe the 
Sitavahanas as Andhral^hytyas which is an appellation which suggests a 
differentiation from the Andhras, and a relationship akin to the Nayakas 
with the Vijayangara kings (to offer a late analogy). The Andhrabk|:tyas 
may not be, and as some scholars suggest, cannot de, identical with the 
Andhrast 

I do not pretend to offer a decisive solution on the problem. 
But I beg to put forward a new piece of evidence for the consideration 
Of scholars. 

It appears that in some group of literature a distinction is 
suggested between the Andhras and tbe Satavahanas. 

It is not known to scholars {who should bs better informed) 
that various tribes and clans or ethnic groups inhabiting the Indian 
continent during the early periods, have contributed to the growth and 
development of Indian Music. Many of these groups and tribes have 
each contributed, at least one melody (raga or ragini) to the 
great pantheon of the Indian ra^a-system. It appears that the Andhras 
have contributed one melody which is recognised in the musical literature 
as Andhrj, which is a bhdsd (rdgiTpi) of the majorr agat Mdlava pancama* 
In the Musical text Brhad-deii Matanga^muni cites the view of Sardula 
an earlier authority by whom six ragini a (Jjihd^da) are assigned to this 
raga, — one of which is called Andhri: 


Vibhavinf tu Paurdli Vegavanti tu pancamd 
Andhri Qdndhdrikd caiva sat 
eyur-Mdlava^pancama Brhad-DeU 

(Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, No. XCIV, p. 136) 


Thereafter Andhri ragipi is described and its note formation and 
pattern (Svara-rupa) is indicated in a verse, and the formula of notat^n: 


ModhyamSuhia pancamdnta bhavanastha Dhruva^aja I 

Andhri tu viirutd leki vyddha dusteau (?) giyate II {Ibid, Pv 137) 
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The second line is corrupt and the sense is not quite clear. 
But it seems to suggest that originally Andhri was a kind of hunting 
melody. Various other cUns and tribes or cultural units such as Id divas 
and Dravidas have each contributed a particular melody to Indian musical 
system. If Satavahanas are different from the An&hras, culturally, or racially 
if not politically, one could expect the Sitavahanas to have contributed 
a melody associated with their name. This is exactly what we find in 
the same text of Brhat-Desi. The Satavahanas appear to have 
contributed a new melody named after them as Satavihini and the 
description and the notation of this melody are given by MatangaS 

li^abhdihid dhaivatdnta vijfleya Sdtavahinl | 

Parasparaihtudr^yantl madhyamar-^ab}ha‘Sangatau\\ {Ibid, p. ii8) 

I do not wish to stress or exaggerate the implication of this 
piece of evidence but two distinct melodies contributed by the Andhras 
and the Satavahanas appear to suggest that the two names stand for 
two distinct cultural or ethnic groups independent of each other. The 
vicissitudes of political fortunes might have brought them together on 
identical political arena. The Satavahanas may have been the vassals 
of the Andhra kings at one stage or they may have been the overlords 
of the Andhras at some other stage. But they appear to represent two 
different cultural entities. The literary data bearing on the problem 
has not been sufficiently exploited and investigated. I hope this insigni- 
ficant note may incite competent Andhra scholars to bring forth new 
materials from literary sources, which will help us to answer the query 
*‘Who were the Satavahanas?’* 



BAHACHANDI, THE PROMINENT GODDESS OF TEKKALI ESTATE. 

" Sri Sri Ski 

Lakshminaraayna Harischandana jagadeb Rajah Bahadur 

PurdtaiwavUarada^ Vidydvdchaspatu Rajah Saheb of Tekkali. 

North-east of Tekkali, at a distance of three miles, there is a 
temple containing the’ idol of a goddess one and a half yard high* The 
temple does not seem to be the original place of the goddess, as at the 
top of its gate theie is a mouse made of stone, evidently, a signal that 
the temple was built for the worship of god Gapapati- This inference is 
further supported by the fact that the idol of Gapapati is seen lying 
neglected outside the temple. The goddess who has usurped the place 
of Gapapati was the guardian deity of the Rajahs of Tekkali who used 
to offer their prayers to her with all pomp and ceremony in days gone 
by. At present the goddess is known to the people of the locality as 
Sandamma. But this name is only a corrupt form of the more correct 
and original name Chapiji, a name generally given to the goddess Durga 
or K^i. The goddess holds a battle exe in her right hand, to punish the 
evil doers; As such she was known in olden days as Ku(hdra. ChaT^du 
“Chap^i with the Axe/' From an inscription referred to below the same 
goddess bears also the name of Ramachandi* Thus Ramachandii Kuthara- 
chandii Chapdiamma. Chandamma and Sandamma are the different 
names of one and the same Goddess now worshipped in the dilapidated 
temple of Gapapati near Tekkali. 

The date of installation of the Goddess seems to be the later 
part of the eleventh century of the Christian era. In the copper plate 
grant of Syllada, review in the Madras Epigraphical Reports as ( 7 . P. 
No. 6 of 1919, the name of this goddess appears. According to the 
inscription king Anantavarma- Chodagangadeva granted to an inhabitant 
of Talagam the lands of the village of Sellada in S. 1066 (1084-85 

A,D.) with the object that the grantee should worship the goddess 
Chapdt regularly. In the same grant, mention has been made of a 
streamlet flowing at a distance of three miles from Sellada. The two 
villages mentioned in the grant as well as the brook referred to therein 
are still in existance in the Tekkali Estate. They are still known as 
Syllada and Talagam and the brook is called Sandamma Gadda, appa 
rently after the goddess. Ever since the date of the granti the grantee 
and his descendants have been regularly offering their worship to« the 
goddess. There seems to be no doubt that the goddess for whose regular 

worship the village of Sellada was granted by Anantavarma^Chodaganga 
dSva is the same one who is now being worshipped in the temple of 
Sandamma* 
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Anotiief inscription of t%e same goddess and ielonging to tiie 
same century has feeen discovered in a cave oh the hiifock hy ^e sidi df 
a tank situated at a distance of two miles from the temple. Tiie tank 
is known as i^ilaghai. The cave contains two inscriptions* dhe outside 
and the other in the interior. The two*ihscriptfons are dated S. 1012 or 
1090 A«D. and zre written in the Sahsicrit language and DSvahagari 
characters* The inscription runs thus: — 

1 sff 

5 toigafr snam 

Translation^ — In the reigi^ gihriCus king Devendravarma, 

Padmachandra a vassal chief of Vijayapura has installed at Sanyasi* 
tirtha on the 5th day of New moon lt^$ in the 23rd year of 

reign« S. S. 1012. 

The inscription in the interior runs thus: — 

**Padmachandra installed Ramachandi*' Most probably Ramachandi of 
thi^ place and the Kutharachandi of the Sandamma temple are onc^ and 
the same goddess belonging to the same century. iPerhiaps RhmachaQdi 

was su'bSeqdeiitly taken out of the cave kho^d ii the Sdnydri-Urtha 

and ^placed ihslde the temple of Gapdiiati wHo had to Vacate hil 
pedestal to give place to his Mother. 

Who is this Padmachandra? He calls himself the vassal of 
D^endrkvitinS and the ruler of Vijayapura. Perhaps the present 
Bijapilll which is' tvvb miles from this cave corresponds to the yijayap^r^ 
of the inscription* Sanyasi-tirtha may be interred to be the biigo tana 
nearby. Padmachandra was probably the founder of the big tank 8ita* 
ghai; perhaps he^ called it after his mother or wife. 

Ramacha4»d continued! to be the guardian deity of the Tekkali 
Rajahs until the beginning of the reign of the Kadamba dynasty* But 
the Kadamba rulers transferred' their residence to a fort which they had 
builf* near the hills lying to the west of Tekkali. That fort was known 
as Chiipamapi-gadh. This Chintimapi-gadh was far away from the temple 
of Ramachan^i. So a custom grew up at Chintimapi: as it was not 
possible to directly worship the Goddess her glass bangles and her 

9 
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Kunkutna ‘‘vermilion*^ came to be worshipped ; these two articles represen* 
Xinz the Goddess were kept near one of the gates of the fortress. That 
>gate therefore was called Mula Durga Dv^ra i.e. the gate of the original 
Durga, another name of Ramachandi* Even now at the place where the 
remains of the Chintamapj fort are found, there is a place known as Dura 
mula (a changed from of Mula Durga) where the custom of worshipping 
the kunkutna and bangles of the Goddess still continues* It is from 
this place that leaves of the Bilva tree are plucked for ceremonial 
worship of the Goddess by the Rajahs of Tekkali. 

Near the temple* of Sandamma there were many other temples 
which are now all in ruins. Stones from these ruined edifices were taken 
away to build the present Eadhdkdnta temple at Tekkali. One of the 
pillars found near the spot contains a stone inscription.. The stone was 
brought from the Sandamma's temple. The inscription is written in the 
Oriya language but in Devanagari characters. It is as follows:— 

* ^ 

6 * * * 

The glorious and powerful Maharaja Gajapati Svaipa Deva. King 
of Gaoda. conquered the kingdoin in his pth regnal year ( Vijayankarajyn 
era) on the VijayashfamI day. 

This day of Vijaya§tanii is the sacred day of Goddess Vijaya or 
Durga. Maharaja Svarna Deva was the ruler of Parlakimidi from 
*S*o~~i5So A. D. Ramachandi temple and its surroundings must *^have 
been very important and in good condition to attract Svaipa Deva to get 
his conquest inscribed on a stone pillar belonging to this temple. The 
temple would appear therefore to have been in a Hourishing condition 
down to the close of the i6th century A. D. 



THE COMMENGEHEMT OF THE YIGTOBIOUS G&MOA ERA* 


B. V. Krishna RaX), b a./b l. 


The commencement of the victorious Ganga Era has been a baff- 
ling problem to our scholais. Several of them, notably the late Dr. J. 
F. Fleet, Mr, G. Ramadas. Mr* R. Subba Rao and. others have during 
past endeavoured to determine the starting-point of the Ganga Era and 
to adjust the Ganga chronolog}% but none of them have been able so far 
to put forward any satisfactory results. Dr. Fleet abandoned the study 
of the problem of the Ganga Era in utter despair as the synchronism 
furnished by the Godavari grant of P^rchivimula and the identification of 
Indrabhattaraka lord of the southern or south western region mentioned 
therein, with the king Indrabhattaraka of the Eastern Cha}ukyan dynasty 
were found to be utterly incompatible with the dates obtained by the 
conversion of the astronomical details recorded in the early Eastern Ganga 
grants discovered in his time*^ Mr. G. Ramadas on the other hand 
obsessed by certain pre conceived notions and without any regard for the 
chronology of the contemporary dynasties of the Deccan and leading 
political events has propounded a date which has brought in more confusion 
than ever. 3 His initial year (349 A*D.) of the Ganga era cannot therefore be 
regarded as a satisfactory result. Mr. R. Subba Rao who claims to have 
made a critical study of the history of Eastern Gangas of Kalings fixes 
the starting-point of the Ganga Era sometime between 492 and 496;^ 
but his theory lacks precision and completeness. It does not also 
stand to any astronomical test by the recorded details in the charters of 
the dynasty which yield to conversion into the dates of the Christian 
era.* Mr. Somasekhara Sarma on the contrary has not formulated any 
scheme of his own but has chosen to criticise and reject Mr. R. Subb^ 
Rao’s theory of the synchronism afforded by the Godavari grant of 
Prthivimula as the basis of discussion for determining the commencement 
of the Ganga era.^ 

Since Dr. Fleet wrote about the Ganga Era roughly fifty years ago 
much new material had come to light; and as it does not soem to have 
been properly h&ndled till now, the problem of the Ganga era has not 
been satisfactorily settled. An attempt will now be made to fix the 

^Psper submitted to the Sigth All-lndta Oriental Oonferenoe, Mysore. 19S5. 

1. •!. A, Vol. VI, p. I8lf« See also i. A, VoU Kill, p. ISRf. 

2. J.B.O.M.8. Vol. XVIH. p. 272—295, 

8. J.A.H.B.8. Vol. V, pp. 267— 276* 

Vol. V. pp. 171-18 
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'startine>ppint of the Ginga era by studying all the available material 
afresh. 


the starfjn|.^^t gf J^orioua 

GSnga Era lay, have got to be fixed at the very outset. They are very 
happily furnished by Cjprtain factf mentioned in the charters of the Ginga 
dynasty itself and by a synchronism recorded in an early contemporary 
record/ 'The victorious era of the prosperous Ganga lineage” is mentioned 
in the copper-plate charters of the dynasty even as late as the eleventh 
century. And the internal evidence that is forthcoming from such of those 
documents enables us* to determine precisely the period wherein lay the 
beginning of the “Victorious Ganga Era.” The clue for the discovery 
of that period lies imbedded in the Ganga*Kadamba history of Kalinga. 
There are a number of records which establish the Ganga- Kadamba 
alliance from the earliest times. This historical fact supplies us the 
basis for the examination of the problem of the starting-point of the 
Ganga era. The earliest ot such records is the Vizagapatam copper-plate 
grant of Anantavarman’s son Devendravarman (ll) dated in 2S4th year 
of the (Ganga) era.® It refers to a noblemen Dharmakhedi who is referred 
to as the maternal uncle of the reigning king Devendravarman, The next 
record is the Sixhhipura copper-plate grant of the Kadamba chieftain 
DharmakhSdi II (?) dated in the year 520 of the augmenting victorious 
era of the Ganga and Kadainba families: '*Gdnga^ Kadamba vaiHfa pra» 
vardhamdna vijaya-rSjya pakcha-^ata-viThfattart'^ It was issued in the 
reign of the Ganga king Devendravarman (v) son of Anantavarmadeva (III)* 
The record gives the ancestry of the donor Dharmakhedi up to three 
generations above, in the Kadamba family as follows: — 

Mghdrnafpdiil^iiva/ra R|paka $ri Miyarppava 

„ ^rl Bhama (Bhiqsa) (?) 

,, i^ri Dharmakhedi (the donor) 


'^he i|i^^riptiQ|^ states that the Mahen^rddhipati, R^a^a 6 il D^:|at|pa^l;ii|dj, 
tfes Dt^armapura ip the dis^fict of Mah^pd^a-i^^ps, 

was apparently under his rulership, to two brothers as an qgra^^ 
Ganga-Kadarpba year 520. during the reign of Deyendl^a-brapma or 
Deyendravarma and evidently under the latter's sanction or approval. The 
relationship between Devendravarman (V) and his Kadamba feudatory 
Dharmakhedi is not specified in the record but it is probable that 
the princes were related to each other by ties of blood as in the 
previous case, because the grant is dated in the victorious era of the 


5, LA. Vol. XVIII, p. 143f, text line %7. The record does not ei^oifically 
tnention the term Qanga but from the context wei have ie construe it as such, 
e. Vol. ni, p. 171f, text Uuo:«7. “ ' ‘ 
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Ga^a and :^adanq(|)| ^milies. T|>e third record U the PhicaBRla l 4 »lAS 
of AnantaTuinan’s son Madhukamaroava, dated in the year ia 6 <l£ the 
Gi.pga era/ This inspription does not mention apsr Kadamha prince hpt 
its lipportapce lies in the fact that the 4onof of t^i^ c^^rti^r 
marpava is also (^escribed as thp .son of Anaptavarmade^va li||(^ 
Devendravarnaan (V) of the preceding record. Conieqaently it seems 
probable that Madhukamarapava was a yQpngef |^cothpr and, thg 
successor of Devendravarman (V) of the year gap of the Gaaga*J^ajiambf 
era. The pedigree of the Eastern Ganga kings found in the chaptefs qf 
Vajrahasta III surnamed Anaptavarman, (logS-io^p A. D.) dated in tb^ 
years S.S. 967,® S,S, 979.^ and S.^. 981. sho>ys that Madbukamarpaja 
of \he Ganga year 526 was the younger step-brother of Gupdaofja 
Devendravarman who reigned for a shqrt period of three ye^ff and 
the immediate predecessor of Vajrahasta III. The fourth repord, kno^n as 
the Parlakimedi plgtes of Vajrahasta III, mentions gnother Kadam^f 
chieftain by name Ugrakhedi. the ornament pf the j^ad^pab^ 
who was born in the Nidusanti family,^! xbe charter is npf d^ted but it 
obviously belongs to the period of Vajrgha-sta JII. Tiiere 

a fifth record, the Mandasa copper*plate grant of An^axitavarm^ 
dated in the SaH year 976 {^ak^dl-nOtVOb-iataka^saptfi-rasa ^biph 

mentions another Kadamba chieftain, Rapaka 6ri Dharmakhedi son of 
Rapaka dri Bhamakhedi, the governor of the Panchap|tra•t;^^?^ya and 
Mahendra bhcfga districts. ^2 xhe name Anatavarman ^ould appear to 
the abhishekdndma^^ (name adopted at the time of coronati^j^ of t he 
great king Vajrahasta III, for the ^aka year 976 falls in thp 
this monarch. There is a sixth record on copper-plates pf the feign pf 
Deveniarvarraan which comes from Kambakaya, a village ip Chipacpl^ 
taluk of the Vizagpatam district.l 3 It mentions another chipftaip, 
iiahdmaTpdalika Udayaditya, son of Mahdmdipdalika tfri Dharma|thfd|, 
the ornament of the Kadaraba family. The record is dated ip t^p ^al^a 
year but a good deal of upperiainty attends pa the interpr^tpti^n 
^passage which mentions the date. The record is in faulty S||is|trU ^*4 
therefore the interpretation of the passage has been ipbjept ^ ^ 9 ^ 
deal of controversy. Mr. Sompsekhpra Sarnaa, who edite§ 
restofes the faulty Sanskrit passage which runs as 


7 . B. 0. R, 8, Vol. XVin, pp. 272ff; C. P. No. 5 of 
61 E. L V 0 I. 3 S, p. 147. ' 

9. jg;. L Vol.*IV p. 18^, 

10. JS?. /. Vol IX p. 96f. 

11. ^ E.L Vol. ni, p. 223f. 

12 / J.B.O.B.S. Voi; i'Vlt, pp, I75ff. 12 of 1}|17-1^J| 
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iaia 4 ray&dhika into correct Sanskrit as Sakabda-sahandka iaia^ 
tray^dhikl and interprets it so as to yield the S*. S. 1103.1^ But the 
correct or proper restoration of the above passage seems to be Sakabd^ 
aahBramekaa-trayadhikg meaning in the ^aka year one thousand 
increased by three i.e. 1003 corresponding to 1081*82 A.D, 15 

All the above six records of the Eastern Ganga dynisty seem to 
establish deary the following facts: Firstly, the Ganga and Kadamba 
families of Kalinga were closely related to each other by marital ties and 
other alliances* Secondly, their relationship was as old as the Ganga 
sovereignty or the establishment of the Ganga- Kadamba sovereignty in 
Kalinga. Thirdly, the Ganga era (Gdnga-vfh^a-pravarddhamana vijya' 
rdjya aathvatsara) and the Ganga Kadamba era (Qdnga- Kadamba vatHia- 
pravarduhamana vijayardjya sihvatsara) were one and the same 
Fourthly, the Later Ganga dynasty or the Second Dynasty as the same 
is called, descended from or rather was a branch of the Earlier or the 
First Ganga dynasty. Fifthly, the Ganga- Kadamba year 520 and the 
Ganga year 526 fell some years before the 6aka Saiiivat 976, that is 
prior to the reign of Vajrahasta III, (1038 — 1069 A.D.) And sixthly, the 
Ganga era would consequently seem to have commenced somewhere either 
in the closing years of the fifth or the beginning of the sixth century A.D. 

Let us now turn to the synchronism of the contemporary charters 
of the Early Gangas and test the result obtained above regarding the 
probable limits within which lay the starting-point of the Ganga era 
The Godavari grant of Raja Pyihivimula records by means of a figurative 
expression, a great political event of leading importance in respect of the 
early history of the Eastern Gangas of Tri-Kalinga. It refers to a deci- 
sive battle that took place between Indrabhattaraka lord of the southern 
or south-western region i.e. Vengi or more properly speaking Andhradesa 
and a confederacy of kings led by Adhiraja Indra ruler of the northern 
or north-eastern quarter, or Kalinga or Tri-Kalinga, in which the former 
was apparently defeated and killed. Pfthivimula, lord of the victorious* 
city of Kandali a place which has not been till now satisfactorily identied, 
and son of Maharaja Prabhakara was a vassal of Adhiraja Indra lord 
of the eastern or north-eastern quarter. He was evidently one of those 
kings who desired to overthrow IndrabhattSraka and therefore joined 
Adhiraja Indra and the formidable confederacy of hostile kings* 
Dr. Fleet, who published the charter, assigned the record on palaeographical 
grounds to the sixth century A. D. Indra bhattaraka of (he southern or 


14 . C.P. No 9 of 1927 - 28 . Bharati, Vol. VII, 1927 . Port V, ^ 

15 , tjT Vol, X. p. 118-119. Hero Mr, G. Ramadas discusses the 

date and assumes that the passage yields the date S.S. 603 . But see mV view to 
the oontrary which is also published in the same Vol. X, p. 120 * 

I regret I oannot follow the arguments of Mr Ramadas Pantulu in his 
interpretation of the passage giving the date 
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south-eastern quarter has been indentified correctly with Indrabhattaraka of 
the Vishijiukuqdiu dynasty of Andhra and Adhiraja Inira of the northern 
or north-eastern quarter with Maharaja Indravarman the donor of the 
Jirjingi plates, who belonged to the spotless Ganga family and who called 
himself ‘lord of Tri-Kalinga.* Accordin|: to the* Vishpukup^in chronology 
proposed by me elsewhere Indrabhattaraka’s reign would fall roughly 
about goo—siio A. D. His opponent Adhirdja Indravarman of 
Tri-Kalinga, therefore, must be placed about the same period. 

The Godavari grant of Pythivimula though not dated in any well 
known Saka or any other era mentions, however, thd- date on which the 
charter was made. It was dated the 3rd day of VaiSakha in the 25th 
year of the victorious ru'e of Prthivimula. The edict records the gran^ 
of a village named Chuyipaka, situated in the centre of four villages 
namely, Vilendi» Reoguta, Kaihparu and Tukura, as an agrahara to forty 
three families of brahmapas who study the Atharva Veda, “born in the 
families of the Upddhydyas and belonging to many flrOfras.*' The 
command was addressed to the inhabitants headed by the Rashtrakutas 
dwelling in the Talupaka-vtsfea^a. The grant was made at the behest 
of the overlord Adhiraja Indra who desired that his parents might 
thereby acquire religious merit. Apparently the charity was made after 
the fall of Indrabhattaraka at the hands of the confederacy of hostile kings 
that was led by Adhiraja Indra. For, the localities mentioned in the 
charter lay in the heart of the Vishpukupd'^n dominions, and Prthivimula 
could not have made a gram of a village as an agrahara without the 
sanction or approval of the sovereign Indrabhattaraka if he were then 
alive on that date- More than that, the record plainly refers to the 
overthrow of Indrabhattaraka, All these facts lead to the irresistable 
conclusion that the Godavari grant of Prihivimula was issued shortly 
after the overthrow of Indrabhattaraka, which has been placed about 
5^0 D. And this would indicate that Pythivimula and his overlord 
Adhiraja Indra of Kalinga survived Indrabhattaraka of Andhrade§a. 

The Jirjingi plates of Indravarman who has been correctly 
identified with Adhiraja Indra of the Godavari grant of Prthivimula, 
take us one step further. The record was dated the 21st day of Vai^akha in 
the 39th year of the prosperous era. The formal portion of the preamble 
of this record suggests plainly that Mdhdrdja Indravarman destroyed 
his foe, presun^ably Indrabhattaraka, after obtaining victories in 
several battles^ fought with four-tusked elephants iOhaturdddnta). The 
occurance of the epithet aneka-chaturddanta samara gafhghaffa vijayi 
in all the three records, namely of Indrabhattaraka, Pythivimula and 
Indr^arman, and the reference to the Chaturddania elephant combats, 
strongl]^ suggest that the three princes were more or less contemporaries. 
Since the reign of Indrabhattaraka is believed to have ended about 
^30 A.D. it is prob^bl^ that the sptb year of the victorious era recorded 
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jifjltiti iajr iiolliki&e after $36 A.B,, itid. accordihgty, 

ihh Btk rhuit halre coliitiienced sometime during thfe 

df tBe flhh cehtiiry. Thus the feSult obtained by a discussion of 
tit^ fkdfh m^htibhed in the syhchroh!s& of the GodSvari kradl 6f 
Pylthivim^la fend the Jirjihgi p’ates of Mahar&ji tndravartnah is m 
complete atreeofent with the limits atrlved at after ah examination bf iht 
liter Eastern Gahga rewrds. 

We shall nbw proceed to hxamiiie the limits more ctdhdy ^itK t 
hhlp of such astrohomical details and occtffahces recorded in the charters 
of the family that yield to calculation and conversion into dates bf the 
Christian era and determine the precise date of the commencement bf the 
Ganga era. Dr, Fleet, while editihg the Ginga grant of Indravaritiati II 
of the 91st year of the Ganga eralB expressed the hope that the eblipSe 
of the moon of the full moon day of Margaiira in the year i2i recorded 
in the charter dated the 15th day of the bright fortnight of Chaitra of 
the year 118 of the Ganga era coupled with the details of the date iri 
the grant under review, that is the soth day of Magha in the year 9 * 11 ^ 
might very possibly yield hereafter the precise date for the commence- 
ment of the Ganga era. Now then, taking the last decade of the fifth 
century A D. as the probable period in which the initial year of ttfe 
Ganga era lay the eclipse of the moon of the full moon day df Margksira 
in the year 127 has to be looked for bet#eeh Sty and 627 AiDi 
corresponding to the ^aka years 539 to 549 'expired. During this period 
of ten years there occurred the following eclipses of the moon on the 
fullmoon tithi of MargatSira. 

6aka Saiiivat 546 expired -30th November 624 A. D. 

^aka Samvat 547 expired 20th Noveinbei’ 625 A, D. 

daka Satilvat 5^8 expired* 9th November 626 A. D. 

And, therefore, for the present it may be assumed that the lunar eclipse 

of the fullmoon tithi of Margasira in the year 127 must be one of* the 

three eclipses noted above. 

The other date of leading importance is the 50th day of Magha 
of the 91st year. This dale is important because it is unusual, for the 
discovery of the month Magha which had thirty solar days in the 91st 
year of the Ganga era which would be in suitable accordance with one 
of the eclipses of the fullmon day of Margailira in the year 127 Ganga 
Saiiivat noted above will easily enable us to fix the statting-poiht of the 
Ganga era. fevidenily in the Ganga era 91 there were thirty days in fhe 
modtli of Magha and. therefore, it was an unusual bcciirance. Taking now 
the limits for the commencement of the Ganga era as before and sf-gaM 
being had tor the dates of three eclipses mentioned above, the sotli daj^ 

m f. A. v<a. xm. hm. 

JT f. A. Yol. Kn, p. 137 f. 
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of Magha in Ginga Saxhvat 91 has to be found between 581 and 591 A.D4 
corresponding to the current Saka years soa and s** respectively. During this 
period in &• S. 510 alone, the month of Magha had thirty solar days. 
In that year, the month Magha was current from 23rd December 588 
A. D. to the 22nd January 581 A. D. The Pgusha amania newmoon 
began and ended on the 23rd December* at about 42 ghafikaa after 
mean sunrise and Magha Sukla 1 commenced on the 24th December 588 
A. D. And Magha bcthula 30 (ctmavafya) was current on the 22nd 
January 589 A. D. and ended about 15 ghafikas on that date after mean 
sunrise. Consequently there were thirty solar days in the luni-solar 
month Magha in S. S. 510. Thus the Ganga samvat 91 would correspond 
to or more properly speaking coincide with 588—89 A. D. 

If then the 6aka Saihvat 510 expired coincided with the 91st year 
of the Ganga era approximately, the year 127 would fall in S, S. 546 
expired; and in that year as we have noticed above there was an eclipse 
of the moon on the fullmoon day of Margasira. The equivalent of this 
date in the Christian era, as has been shown above, was the 30th 
November 624 A. D, The equivalent of these two leading dates thus 
computed correctly, it becomes somewhat easy to hx the intial year of the 
GSnga era in S. S. 419 expired corresponding to 497-98 A. D. But it is 
now necessary to see if we can as precisely as possible determine the 
starting-point of the Ganga era in S. S. 419. We shall therefore 
attempt to examine this date by computing the equivalents of such 
eclipses and other astronomical occurances that are mentioned in the 
Ganga charters that have been so far some to the notice of the epi- 
graphist. Unfortunately for the historian these charters do not specify 
the months in which the eclipses recorded therein had occurred. The 

information that is at our disposal being therefore somewhat vague, our 
results have necessarily to be based upon reasonable surmises. 

The earliest of such records which mentions an eclipse of the 

sun in an unspecified month is the Tekkali plates of Danarpava. son 

Tfndravarman III, dated in the year 154 Ganga era. Reckoning from 
1 ^. S, 419 expired the 154th year Ganga era coincides with ( 3 . S. 573 
corresponding to 651-52 A. D. During that year there was only a single 
eclipse of the sun that occured on the newmoon day of Margasira# 
corresponding the iSth December, 651 A. D. 

The next record in the order of time is the Santabommali 

plates of Nandavarman, dated in the year 221 G^nga era. The inscription 
records the grant made on the occasion of the eclipse of the sun in that 
year ; and the edict was actually engrossed on copper-plates on the 5th 
tithi ipaikchami) of Ashadha in the year 221 Ganga era*^^ This eclipse 
of the sun in an unspecified month seems to offer the basis as well as 
the crucfal test for determining the starting-point of the Gftnga era« 

18, E. I. VoK XVII, P. S07»f 
19 vou a p. i86( 
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Taking $.S. 419 expired as the initial year, the Ganga Saiiivat zat 
would fall in S,S. 640 corresponding to 718-19 A.D. But there was no 
eclipse of the sun during that year & S. 640* This would mean that the 
Ganga Saihvat and the Saka year were not identical or exactly coeveal. 
Then it would follow from this as a corollory that the Ganga Sarhvat 1 
must have commenced sometime during the Saka year 419 and ended in 
the following next year S.S. 420. Accordingly, if the assumption that 
the Ganga era commenced in S S. 419 expired but not necessarily on 
ist tithi of the bright fortnight of amdnta Chaitra is correctf then it 
means that the Ganga year began to be reckoned from some day in 
S«S» 419 expired, and that Ganga Samvat ended on some day which has 
still to be preceisely determined in S.S. 420 expired. On the basis of 
this assumption we shall examine in order to see if there was an eclipse 
of the sun in the Ganga year 221 which commenced sometime in S.S. 640 
and ended in S.S. 641, the exact limits remaining yet to be approxi* 
mately to be fixed. In S.S. 641 there was an eclipse of the sun on the 
newmoon day of amdnta Jyeihtha corresponding to Tuesday, 23rd 
May 719 A D. On the basis of the eclipse of the sun that occurred 
on the 23rd May 719 A.D, was the correct equivalent of the solar 
eclipse recorded in the Santabommali plates, it may be reasonably 
assumed that Ganga Sathvat i commenced in some month that followed 
the month Jyeshtha in S,S. 419 possibly in Sravaua or Bhadrapada and 
ended accordingly in Sravapa or Bhadrapada in S.S. 420 A.D Accord- 
ingly it would follow that the Ganga Sariivat 221 fell sometime during 
the Saka years 640-641 expired. The grant would therefore appear to 
have been made on the occasion of the eclipse of the sun on the new- 
rooon day of Jyeshtha in S.S. 641 corresponding to the 23rd May 
719 A.D., towards the end or in the latter part of the Ganga Saiiivat 
221 ; and the edict announcing it was engraved upon copper-plates on 
the gth tithi (day) of Adhika Ashadha, five days after the eclipse of the 
sun and the donation. This would also indicate incidentally that Asbadha 
was not the last month of the Ganga Samvat. The equivalent of thi^ 
date on which the edict was engraved, in the Christian era was the 28th 
May, 719 A.D. 

The next record in the order of time is the Chicacole plates of 
Devendravarman (II) son of Anantavarman I. The record registers a 
grant made on the occasion of an eclipse of the sun in an unspecified 
month as before. The record was engraved on copper-plates* Odnglya^ 
vaMia^pravarddhamana vijayardjya satHvataaram eka^pdhchdiat “in the 
augmenting, prosperous 51st year of the victorious Ganga family,*’ 

This inscription^O is written in characters which are unmistake- 

ably later in form than those of the charters of Indravarman III 

dated in the Ganga Samvat 128,21 ^^^22 and 154 and belong to 

20 L A. Vol, xiii, p, 273 f. 21 E, J. Vol. xiii p. 128 f, 

22 E. L Vol. xiv, p. 862 f. 23 /. Vol, xviii, p, 607 . 
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the same type as those of another Chicacole grant of DSvendravarman 
son of Anantavarman (l) dated in the Ginga Sathvat 254.^^ For this 
reason 1 am inclined to construe the date of the charter under review 
as Gangs Saihvat 251 instead of mere 51 as recorded in the grant. 
Moreover* not only palaeography but al§o the formal preamble of the 
record supplies internal evidence in support of the date. 251 G. E. 
Place forbids any elaborate discussion of this topic here. But suffice it 
to say now that the donor of this grant was Devendravarman* son of 
Anantavarman, like the donor of the grant of the Ganga Sathvat 254. 
Dr. Fleet, unable however, to explain this discrepancy, regarded year 51 
of the present grant and similarly the doubtful sxst year of the Chica- 
cole grant of Satyavarman son of Devendravarman^^ as some conventional 
expression of the date which could not be properly interpreted. But 
there does not seem to be any such conventionality about the expression 
of the date. It is, therefore, likely on the contrary that the scribe who 
engrossed the edict on the copper- plates committed a palpable mistake 
by omitting the words like Sata-dvayaih, ‘‘two hundred'' before the 
expression Ika-panchdiat, for the numerical figures that usually follow 
the passage containing the date are not found in the present grant. And 
in a similar manner the writer of the Ganga grant of the time of 

Satyavarman son of Anantavarman of the doubtful year si G* £. would 
seem to have committed an obvious mistake by leaving out the term tri 

meaning three ‘hundreds' before the word fatdndTh in the passage con* 

taining the charter. In my opinion the passage has to be read as 

Qdngeyavafh£a~8af>tvat8ara{tri'^)fatdndfh’^ka’Panchd^at, ‘‘in the 351 year 
of the victorious era of the Ganga family". It is obvious that there 
could not be two records dated in the same year issued by two different 
sovereigns who were sons of different fathers and ruling over the same 
identical country and from the same capital Kalinganagara. And 
it is equally plain that the characters of the Chicacole grant of 
Devendravarman are undoubtedly of an earlier type than those of the 
grants of Satyavarman: thus the two characters could not have been 
issued in one and the same year gi of the Ganga era. 

Moreover the year 51 in the record of Devendravarman cannot 
be construed as a mistake for the year 15 1 of the Ganga era for the 
reason that there is the Ganga grant of Indravarman III son of Danarpava, 
dated in the Ganga Saiiivat 154 already referred to. Nor can this year 
51 be looked upon as a mistake for the year 35* another reason as 
it would then Se extremely difficult to find a proper equivalent for the 
year gi of the grant of Satyavarman son of Devendravarman referred to 
above In the scheme of the Ganga chronology adopted by me from 
a study of the Ganga characters there cannot be a place for a DSvendra- 
varman son of Anantavarman between Rajendravarman son of Ananta- 


9 ^ /. 4* Vol. xviii, p. Sli. 
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vuxmMM ^kt iht Giii£« Saihvat 34a 36 and DSvSndravarman (IV) son of 
RijSndravarman (II), the donor of the Chidavaiasa fi:rant of the GSnga 
Saiiivat 397# 37 in the same manner it is difficult to find a place for 
Satjravarman son of Devendravarman (III) by assuming the year of 

his record to be either 151 or 231 GSnga era between Indravarman III 
of the Ganga year and DevSodravarman (II) of the Ginga Saiiivat 154* 
It is therefore reasonable to assume that the Chicacole plates of 
Divendravarman (ll) son of Anantavatman (l) actually belong to the 
GSnga Saxhvat 231 corresponding to the Saka Saihvat 670*671 expired 
and not the year 31 ‘which the inscription apparently mentions. Accor- 
dingly in S. S. 671 there was an eclipse of the sun on the newmoon day 
of amSnta Chaitra corresponding to Sunday asth March 749 A. D. And 
this would seem to be the proper date on which DevSndravarman II son 
of Anantavarman I made the charity recorded on the Chicacole plates. 

The nebct record in point of chronological order is the Alamanda 
plates of Anantavarman II son of Rajendravarman I dated in the Ganga 
Sathvat 30433 which mentions the grant of an agrahira on the occasion 
of a solar eclipse in an unspecified month. The Ganga year 304 a:cording 
to the hypothesis we have formulated above coincided with the Saka 
years 733*724. There was an eclipse of the sun on the newmoon day 
of am&nia Jyeshtha in 6.S. 723, corresponding to Tuesday, 15th June 
801 A.D. But as has been pointed out above the eclipse cannot be 
accepted as the proper equivalent of the date of the edict as it 
apparently occurred in the preceding Ganga year 3 >3 according to the 
assumption that the Ganga Saihvat i ended in some month that came 
after Jyeshtha in l 3 .S. 430. There was also another eclipse of the sun 
on the newmoon iithi of the amdnia Jyeshtha in S.S. 724, the corres- 
ponding date in the Christian era being Saturday. 4th June 802 A.D. 
And accordingly this would seem to be the proper equivalent of the date 
on which the charity mentioned in the inscription was made. « 

The next record is the grant of Satyavarman son of Devendravarman* 
(ill) dated in the Ganga Saihvat 31 which refers to a solar eclipse in an 
unspecified month ,33 As the characters of this record closely resemble 
those of the charter of the Ginga Saihvat 30 1» the Tekkali plates of 
Devendravarman (III) of the year $10^^ G, E. and the Mandasa plates of 
Anantavarman (II) son of RajSndravarman (l) dated in the 342 Ganga 
era^^ it may be assumed that the year 31 G.£» of the record of Satyavar* 
madSva might possibly be a mistake for the year 33i«G. £. If this 
assumption is correct then it would follow that Satyavarman would seem 

86 JB0R8 VoL ZII, p. 101 f. Same as 0 , P. No. 13 of 1917 - 18 , 

37 JABR8 Vol. II, pp. 146*64 with plate. 

88 , J?,/, Vol. Ill p, I 7 f. 

39 , i.A. Vol. xiv pp. lOff. 
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to be the successor of hts paternal uncle Raj@ndravarman (II) the donor 
of the errant dated in the Ganga Saxh^at 34.2* The Gaaga year 351 fell 
in the Saka years 770 — 771 expired, and within the limits we have 
tentatively set before ourselves, namely, firavapa S'.S, 770 and S^ravaoa 
S,S. 771 there was no solar eclipse, which * Could properly be the 
equivalent of the one recorded in the inscription. But there was an 
eclipse of the sun of the newmoon iii\% of amanta Jyeshtha in d.S. 770 
corresponding to Tuesday, gth June 848 A.D. which would fall in the 
Gangs Saihvat 350. If this eclipse was the probable equivalent of the 
date of the donation then it would appear that the grant was made in 
the preceding year and the edict announcing it was registered on copper* 
plates in the next following Ganga Saihvat 351, 

The next record for our consideration is the Chidivalasa copper- 
plate grant of Devendravarman (IV) son of Rajendravarman (ll) dated 
in the Ganga Snihvat 307. which refers to a solar eclipse in an unspeci- 
fied month. The Ganga year 397 fell some time in the 6aka years 
8r6-'8i7; between the monh Sravapa, S. S. 816 and Sravapa 6. S. 817. 
During this period there was a solar eclipse on the newmoon day of 
MargaiSira 8.S. 8i6, the corresponding date in the Christian era being 
Sunday, the ist December 894 A. D. It is quite probable that this 
date was the proper equivalent of the eclipse mentioned in the 
Chidavalasa plates. 

The assumption that the Ganga era was probably reckoned from 
an unknown tithi in the month that came after S’ravariaf which still remains 
to be ascertained, in the 6.S* 419, and that the Ganga Saihvat 1 ended in 
some month in S s. 4201 seems to find sound support in the Santabommali 
copper-plate grant of Indravarman II surnamed Rapabhita and Raja- 
simha .32 The record is dated on the loth tithi of Jyeshtha in the 
victorious Ganga Saihvat 87, The inscription records the grant of two 
hala^ of land in the village of Haribhata in the Krdstukavartani- 
^vishaya and another hala of land that was separated from the village 
of Dantayava^u. to the God Siva called Rame^vara-bhattaraka, for the 
purpose of offering bali and charu, running a aatra and for the repairs 
of the shrine, as a devagrahara and with the exemption from all 
burdens of taxation, for the increase of the religious merit of himself 
and of his parents. The charity was made on the request of the hhojaka 
Talavaradeva. The occasion on which the grant was made is not speci* 
fied in the in^iption. but it is probable that it was made on the same 
day on which the edict was engraved on the copper plates. The loth 
tithi of r^shtha which is presumably the loth tithi of the bright fortnight 
of Jyeshtha is an important occasion for making pious donations for the 
increase^of one’s own religious merit. The importance of Kht jithi becomes 
therefore considerably enhanced if it occurs also in conjunction with 


^ JASB 8 Vol. iv, pp 21 - 84 , 
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other astronomical details. It is the day of Dafahara 'the day of expiation 
of ten sins’. The Jj^eshtha ^ukla to falling a Wednesday or even Tues* 
day coupled with the nakshatra Hasta and ycfQCt Vyatipata is called 
Dafahara. Accordingly if the Jyeshtba fukla to mentioned in the Santa* 
bommali plates was also the day of Dafahara. as presumably it appears 
to be, then it was undoubtedly the proper occasion for making the pious 
donation recorded in the inscription. Incidentally the date becomes 
important, for it may possibly yield its proper equivalent in Christian 
era as in the case of the date of Parlakimedi plates of the self-same 
monarch dated op the 30th day of Magha in the year 91 of the Ganga 
era. The Ganga Saihvat 87 would fall in the Saka Saihvat 506—507 
expired; and the details of the date as the day of Dafahara yield their 
equivalent in the Christian era as Wednesday, the 24th May 584 A. D. 
On that date there was the nakshatra Hasta current in the morning till 
6 ghafikas after sunrise. The tithi was Jyeshtha fukla 10 and the v 9 ga 
was Vyatipata and the week day was Wednesday as required to be the 
suspicious occasion for the Dafahara, 

Thus from the foregoing discussion and examination of the 
astronomical details it may be reasonably assumed that the victorious 
Ganga era commenced in some month after Ashadha, roughly either about 
Sravapa or Bhadrapada in 6 . S. 419 and the year 1 of the Victorious 
Ganga Era ended about ^ravapa or Bhadrapada in S.S. 420, It is 
impossible in the present state of our knowledge to fix the starting-point 
of the Ganga era more precisely than this, But tentatively we shall 
assume for two resons that the starting point of the Ganga era was 
Bhadrapada bahula trayddafi^ th^ thirteenth day of the dark fortnight 
of Bhadrapada, firstly that was the yugadi or the commencement of 
the Kali Yuga. The Ganga dynasty may possibly have chosen this 
date as the beginning of their victoiious era synchronising the establish, 
ment of their sovereignty in Tri-Kalinga or Kalinga The yugdii is 
preceded by the Bhadrapada fukla 12, celebrated as Vamana Jayanti, 
It was thus the most importaot day for Orissa and ancient Kalinga. 
Vamanavatdr or the incarnation of Vishpu as Vamana or dwarf is enshrined 
in the celebrated temple of Jagannath (Lord of the Universe) at Puri on 
the sea in Orissa. Accordingly if this suppossition is accepted as 
probable the initial point of the Ganga era would be Bhadrapada 
bahula i3t S'.S. 419 expired, corresponding to Holiday 11 th August 
m A.D., and thus the first year of the Ganga era would*tnd in 498 A.D* 
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Second Dyntuty.i*) 

A.irEyz-GStra 

§ 

Gui;La ma harciava 

17. Vajrahasta I. 44. years, C. A.D. S95‘939t 


t8. Guo^ama I. 
(3 years) 

C. A.D. 939—9 |2. 


19. Kamainava L 20. Vinayiditya. 

(35 years) (3 years) 

c. A.D. 942 — 977. c. A.D. 977 — 980. 

21. Anantavarmadeva III. alias Vajrahasta II. 
surnamed Aniyafikahhima the donor of the grant 
dated in Ganga sam 500.1 (35 years) C. A.D. 980 — 1014* 

By first wife By second wife 


I 


22. Kamarnava II 
(« year) 
c. A.D. 1014*15. 
m. Vinayamaha- 
devi of the 
Vaidumba family. 


Trildka- 
sundari of 
Vijayabahu^ 


23. Gupd^ma II. 
alias Devendra- 
varman V.(3 years) 

Donor of the 
Simhipura grant of the 
year 520, G K. Era. 3 
[ c, A.D* 1015-1016-19. 

25. Anantayarmadeva IV. 
alias Vajrahasta III. Q, Anangadevi. 

(Crowned on 9th April, A.D. 1038.) 
c. A.D. 1038 — 1069.^ 


24. Madhu- Kamarnava. 
(19 years) Donor of 
the grant of the 
526th year of the 
Ganga era.^ 

Co Ao D. xoi9*io38. 


26. Devendravarman VI. 
alias Rajaraja I, Q. Rajasundari, d. 
of Vira Rajendra, Donor of the 
grant dated in S. S. 998.^ 

(Crowned on May 20, A.D, 1077 ) 

72. Anantavarmadeva V. alias Chodaganga. 

A D. 1078 — 1142, or 1148 (?) 
(Crowned on 17th February, A.D. 1078.'^ 


Of a Collateral Branch 
t 

2; a. Devendravarman VII. 
{Donor of the Kambkaya 
grant dated in S.S. 1003*^ 
Usurper: circa A.D. 
1077— 1095# 

I 

Samantavarman II.9 
Date unknown. 


* The above pedigree and chronological order are taken from the ohartera 
of Vajrahaata II (E. L IV, 183; E* L IX, p 95f; Bharati ni; Pt 6, p 83f;) 
D8v8ndravarman VI alias R&jarftja I (C.P. No. 4 of 1918—19) and Anantavarma- 
Oh6dagangad§va (No 5 of 1913—19 JAUBSt I P 40f) among others. 

1 JAHB8 IX, Pt 3, pp 23fif 2 Ibfd III, p 17lf 

3 E* i. XII, p 4 (Bphatprosbtha grant of TTmavarman) ^ 

4 C. P. No 6 of 1918—1919; JBORS XVlII, p 272f. 

6 C. P. No, 3 of 1918 — 19. The oompatation of the date of ooronat'on of 
this king made by the Editor of the Nadagam plates {E* 1 . IV, p l83f) has been 
corrected from 8rd May, to 9th April 1038 A.D.) See A.B-E. 1918 p 8lf., 

6 C7.P. No; 4 of 1918—1918. 7 L A. XVUl, p l26f. 

8 C. P. No. 9 of 1925-26; see also Bherrati, IV, Pt 2 p H5f; eee also 8 J[*l 
XV. No. 1239 text line 10. 

8 B. L XV, p 877f. 
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A. D. PUSALKEK, M.A, LL.J 3 . 

From the prologue to the Mrcchakafika we learo that the play is 
attributed to a regal author, a thing which is not of uncommon occurence 
in Sanskrit literature. The Rainavall and Pryadariika are similarly 
attributed to Srlhari^a, and king KulaSekhara also is a well known 
dramatist The point whether ^udraka the king was the patron or the 
poet is immaterial to the chronology of the play. The prelude to the 
play refers to Sudraka in terms of the remote past tense and describes 
him as well versed in the Vedic lore, mathematics, fine arts, hasti- 
Hk^d etc. His sight was restored through the favour of S'iva. He has 
performed an A^vamedba sacrifice, installed his son on the throne and 
finally consigned himself to fire after enjoying the full lease of a hundred 
years and ten days. 

51%: II »ll 

1%^ IWI 

,No country or dynasty of the author is mentioned. The prologue no. 
doubt is a later edition, but it cannot be dismissed as unreliable on 
that score alohe, as the writer might have based his statements on 
certain traditions current at his time. Vamana (8th century) in his 
iDltydtankSrasiitravrtU mentions Sudraka and cites ydsdM halih etc*, 
(l. 9) and dyutaih hi ndma purushasya etc., from the Mfcch.^ So the 
prologue may be* trusted as to the authorship of the play. Further 
reason for ass^iating ^udraka with the Mrcch is the consistency with 
#hic& all Manuscripts unanimously ascribe the work to S^udraka* 
Tradi^jp^ about the authorship of a work are generally reliable* Tl^ 
the testimony of the prologue may be taken without challenge with 
regard to two statements, viz., that S^udraka or some ohe on his behalf 

I JToi’yafcm/^asufravrtfff, pp 83, 60, 66. Nirnayaiagara lldn« 

6 
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was the author, that the work was the product of S^fidraka’s reign; and 
that S’udraka was a king.2 

In order to ascertain the identity of S'udraka, we must look for 
all the available references to a king S^udraka in old Sanskrit works. 
There are to be found about two ^lozen king S^udrakas in mythology, 
literature and history, ana some Oriental Scholars identify S’udraka with 
kings of different names. I have added some comments after referring 
to the original works. 

Dr. Sylvain Levi in his “Le Theatre Indien*' refers to the 
the following works mentioning king S*udraka: 

I. In the Kadambarf he is said to have ruled over Vidi^a 

The Katha Saritsdgara makes him rule over 6obhavati i. e., 
the Karpatak or Kalinga. This mentions Dinara, and hence this S’udraka 
is later than first-second century A.D. 

3. According to the fourth Vetala Katha as given in the 
BfhtkcitTia McinjaTi, S'udraka is stated to be the king of Vardhamana. 


4- A legend which is found in several places (Katha S.S. 78, 
Vetala, 4, and Hitopadesa, 3) represents him as saved from an imminent 
death by a Brahmin who gave his own life in order to assure to the 
king a life of hundred years. 

5. Har^a Cdrita briefly recalls the dexterous means which he 
made use of in order to get rid of his enemy Candraketu> the prince of 
Cakora.^ 

6. The Da^akumdra Carita 2 i ' allude to the adventures of 
Sudraka in successive existences. 

7. JRdja-Tarafigim (III. 343) of Kalhapa mentions him as a 
type of firmness, a figure to be set beside Vikramaditya: 

He is mentioned in connection -with Pravarsena of Kashmere. Mr. 
Mehendale places this Sudraka in about 55®'“6oo A.D. and provisionally 
assigns Sudraka, the author of the Mrcch to the middle of the sixth 
century.6 He does not specifically ascribe the authorship of the Mrcch 
to this Sudraka 6 


8 of. Paranjape’s Introduction to Mrcohakatica, Bombay 190J; ^ 8. Aooording 
to Dr. Oharpentior, this statement of the prologue about the authorabjn of the 
Myoch “ought certainly not to be disregarded without very weighty Hwjons.” 
Journ, Boy, As. 8oc„ 1923, p 596f. 

8 Vol, 1, pp 196— 208ff. 

4 p 270; Bombay Sanskrit Series Ed. ^ 

5 Bkandarkar Oommemmoration Volume, p 374f. 

6 op, cit., pp 867-74. Contra. Mrcchakatika, Bom. 1919, ITerurkar’s Intr. p 14. 
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^ Pufaua? also know his name. A passage from the 

Kumanka Kha^da of the Skanda Puram makes a great king Sudraka 
reign before Nandas in the year of Kali 3*90 (189 A.D.', 710 years before 
Vikramaditya .7 The name of the first Andhra king is variously given 
as Sindhuka {Vayu), Sisuka (Mataya), Sipraka (Vmu), and Sudra or 
Vr?ala (BhSgavata).^ So possibly the exact form of the name was not 
settled, the inscriptions knowing him as Simuka; but the name seems to 
have taken its origin from Sudraka, the great fiudra king. But the date 
of the Skanda Purava (189 A.D.) does not agree with that assigned to 
the Andhras by history, viz. 3rd century B.C .9 The discrepancy however 
can be explained on the ground that the compilers of the Purapas 
which date from 4th century A.D., were giving only traditional dates and 
accounts from memory. 

9. Mr. C. V. Vaidya however on the same calculation as 
contained in the Skanda Puran.a gives the date as 396 B.C.IO This 
Sudraka, according to Mr. Vaidya, ‘may still be the author of the Mrcch 
which lays its plot at a time when Buddhist nuns were ■ still unpopular 
say a hundred years after Buddhall”. As nothing is known about this 
S’udraka, we cannot say whether he is the same as the founder of the 
Andhras. ‘None of the Purapas”, as observed by Mr. Vaidya “mention 
S’udraka among Kali Kings ruling Magadha before Nanda’’.12 

10. A king S’udraka is mentioned in RajaSexhara’s verse- 

5fr 1 

^54 II 


From this it appears that Ramila and SomiJa were his contemporaries 
and that they had jointly composed a legend of S’udraka, Thus from 
this period, according to Dr, Levi, the personage of S’udraka had no 
reality, and belonged entirely to the fable. It is possible that this 
Somila is the Somillaka mentioned by Kalidasa in the prologue of his 
ifdljLvikdgnimitra. 

Further references to Sudraka as given by Mr. Mehendale in 
the Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume (pp. 367—374) are: 

II. K§irasvami in Amara Kdia Tika (II. 8, 2) while enu« 
merating the sovereigns mentions 6udraka along with Vikramaditya* 

i 

SIT 57®: ii 


7 Paranjajge, M|pcoh, introduction, pp 2—4. 

8 Pargyi^ Dynasties of the Kali Age, pp 38, 71ff. 

9 EjNlion, Camba History of India^ Vol. 1, p 630 also n 1, 599, 698; Vinoen* 

History of India, 4th iliditioa, p 218. Contra, Bhandarkar, Early 
Hist.f Dskkan, Bombay 1884, pp 25—27 (B.C, 73). 

pp nfn *S ‘ Oonforeno*. Barod*. 


11 op, eft., p 
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I a. In a commentary on Bhattyhari ’s Fdkyapadiga occnrs 
the followingt 

rr J - ®“ Dandi’s KSnyadarSa ( 1 . 15 ) named 

Hfdayangama^ a Sudraka is spokenjof as S^afrayatJu-Harfa ^SudrakSF- 
daihanddi satpuru^a uamd^rayath. 

14. Abul Fazal in his Aine Akbari mentions a Bengali 
Khatri king named Sadhrak who reigned for 93 years. But this state- 
ment has been rejected by Mr. Mehendale as unhistoricar.lS 

15. Vamana in his Kdvydlankdrasutravrtti while dealing 
with Sle§alankara says: Sudrakadi raciU^ Prdbandhe^vasya bhUydn 
prapaflcd dr^yaU and further Vamana quotes two passages from 
Mrcch one of which agrees more with the Carudaita, No information 
is given about Sudraka. 

The other references given in various works are: 

16. Kulasekhara in the prologue to his Tapatlsa^varat^^ 
refers respectfully to Sudraka as an ancient dramatist: — Sudraka- Kdli^ 

dasa-ffarfa-Dandi-prabhumfH possibly hinting thereby that Sudraka was 
prior in date to Kajidasa. 


ATofAa and the Avanti Sundarl 
Kathasara of Dapdi edited from Madras by Mr. Kaui, there occurs the 
name of Sudraka in the introductory stanzas in glorification of poets. 
The mention of poets according to the editor, appears to follow some 
strict chronological order. Subandhu comes first, next Gupadhya and 
Muladeva, and then Sudraka. The editor takes Sudraka to be the king 
of Ujjain and a great poet. Avanti Sundarl Kaiha gives some inform- 
ation about him: 


crr^i 11 


^ Asmaka country. 

The Mrcch is taken to be an auto- biographical work (vdcd^avacaritdrthayd) 

and a revised version of the C 7 «-r«d<i«a by the same author. Thus, 
according to the editor it contains some incidents from the life of 
Sudraka; mz., Aryaka is the name of the ppet him?plf and Carudatta 
refers to his friend Bandhudatta who helped him in his difficulties. Sviti 
whom Sudraka is said to have defeated has been identified -from amongst 
a nuntber of Andhrabhptya kings holding the suffix, with ^'aiag who 
ahoiit s6 B.jC.i6 Mr. Sarasvati gueaaep Ip 


18 Bhandarirar Ocramem^fation Volume, p $ 73 £. 
14 Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, p 2 , 
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Malayavati mentioned in Vatsyiyaoa’s ZSwio Satra and takes Kuntala 
Satakarpi Satavahana to be the original of S’akara*!® 

i8. In the OaturbUnl published from Patna, there appears 
a Bhana by Sudraka which is named Podmaprabhrtaka. Messrs. Kavi 
and Sastri in their introduction to that book (pp. i-iii) state, the writer 
to be identical with the author of the Mrcch and ascribe the Balacarita 
Avimaraka and Vataarajacarita to him. The editors further take Sudraka 
to be Vikramaditya, the originator of the Vikrama era, and on the 
strength of the Avantisundarikatha and the Avantiaundarikdthasara 
diaw the conclusions stated above. 

ig. Dr. Keith mentions a very late tradition in the Vira 
Oadta and the younger Rajasekhara, which brings Sudraka into coniiec- 
tion with Satavahana or Sslivahana, whose minister he was and from 
whom he obtained half his kingdom including Prati§thana.l7 Prof, Dhruva 
seems to identify the author of the Mrcch with this Sudraka. 

20. Pischel drew attention to Vamana's K^vydlankarasUtra^ 
vrtti where Sudraka is called Raja Komati.l^ Dr. Hiranand Sastri 
mentions a South Indian tradition taking Sudraka to be a Raja Komati 
but it does not appear to him very trustworthy.20 Dr. Charpentier refers 
to the tradition according to which 102 heads of families belonging to 
this caste sacrificed themselves in fire owing to their struggle with one 
Vi§uuvardhana, whom Dr. Charpentier takes to be an Eastern Chajukya 
king.21 Nothing however is known about this S'udraka. 

21. Mr. Sankar takes Sudraka to be Bha^a and ascribes to 
him the authorship of the Svapnavdsavadatta, Pratijnd, Ahhi^ika 
Paflcardtra^ Dutavakya, Balacarita, Avimaraka, Padmaprdbhrtaka 
and Mrcchakafika^^, If Bhasa be the author of all these works, it is 
not clear why only the Mrcch and Padmaprdbhrtaka should be assigned 
to Sudraka and the other works should remain anonymous. And again in 
*some works Bhasa and l^udraka are distinctly mentioned side by side, 
thereby excluding the probability of their identity23. Further, in the view 
of the Bhasa problem that we take, we assign the Cdrudatta to Bhasa. 

16 Quart. Journ. Myth., Soc., 12, pp 274— is taken to be th^ 
Court-poet of King Sddraka-Vikramfiditya, 

17 Sanskrit Drama, p 129, 

IS JSva$rnfff^“'*Sundari, Ahmedabad, 1923, p 22 n 88. 

19 1928, p 697. 

20 Arch. Survey of India, No. 28, p 23, n 8. 

21 JM4S, 1928, PP 597-698. 

22 A#ut08h Memorial Volume, Patna, Fart II, pp 64—64. 

28 of. KStyadarpana, Gaekwadfs Or. Series, No. 48, pp 48, 59, H; Dakshina 
Bharatl Swies. Noi 8, intr. pp 7, 9 (where verses relating to Sudraka a&d Bhlsa 
are oousidered). 
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atkd on account of the essential difference between the Carvdatta and 
the Mfccht both cannot belong to the same period^^. 

22« Dr. Sten Konow identifies ^udaraka with an Abhira king 
divadatta who was possibly connected with the downfall of the Andhras 
and the inauguration of the Cedi era;^^ but that does not appear to be 
sound* Dr. Konow 's theory is based on that fact that Aryaka, the son 
of Gopal, in whose favour Palaka is said to have abdicated in the 
Brhatkatha is described in the Mrcch as a herdsman (Gopal adaraka, son 
of a cowherd; gd-pdla from Gopala); and Abhira also means a herdsman. 
The parallel traits afre not very striking and the arguments are of a very 
unsubstantial character's 

23. Similarly some critics without identifying Sudraka, place 
him in the second century A.D. on the ground that the expression Budri 
rajd in the Mrcch* VIIL 34 refers to king Rudradaman of the K§atrapa 
dynasty who flourished in 130 A.D., and Sudraka must have come after 
him* But the identification rests on a 'flimsy ground and is unreliable* 

24. Pischel first ascribed the play to Bhasa and later fathered 
it to Dapdin on the authority of Rajasekhara Tray^-Dandi-prahandhoJca 
tripuddkg^u viiruidh since only two works of Dapdin were known; and 
(i) one stanza viz: limpativa etc. was common to the Kdvyddaria 
(II, 226) and the Mrcch (I. 34) and (ii) there were close resemblances 
between the society as depicted in the Daiakumdracatiia and the 
MrcchJ^'^ But the verse limpativa etc* originally belongs to Bhasa and 
the similar state of society is not a definite criterion of common author- 
ship. No one now seriously considers this theory and Dr. Peterson has 
ably controverted it *28 

25. Dr* Keith rejects as ‘far-fetched' Levi's suggestion that 
the real author passed off the work to Sudraka to give it a look of 
antiquity. But his reasons for calling Sudraka ‘Mythical' are not 
convincing.^^ Some of the statements in the prologue to whidi the 
learned Doctor takes objection, are clearly exaggerations and interpola*' 
tions. But all the same the authorship of S’udraka stands established* 

26. Mr. Soman in his learned introduction to the Marathi 
translation of Bhasa 's plays has taken great pains to show that Sudraka, 
the author of the Mrcch, was K§udraka, the son of Prasenajit of Kosala 
(5th Century B. C.);S 0 but such an antiquity for the play is highly 


b«.k-"S»-r Zte’”*"" ‘‘ 

26 Das indisohe Drama, p. 57, 

« pp 6^, 686. 



Datakumaracarita, Part m, Preface, 
Saaekrit Drama, p isof, 


P 7 , Bombay Sanekrit Seriei. 
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improbable, as in that case a very small margin remains between the 
C&rudatta and the Mrcch, and as we have elsewhere shown at some 
length the essential diiferences in the two plays speak of a period of at 
least two centuries between them.83 

27 . Dr. V. G. Paranjape after a detailed consideration of the 
available data has come to the conclusion that Simuka or Sudraka who 
was the founder of the Andhrabhrtya dynasty is the author of the Mrcch 
and he places him in 73 B. C. ^2 Following other scholars we prefer to 
place fiiidraka Andhrabhrtya in the third century B. C. That he was a 
southerner entitles him the more to be the author of a drama which seems 
to have come from the South as the different Prakrits and other 
references would show38. 

Turning to the description of the author in the prologue once 
more, we find that 6 udraka the author of the Mrcch was: dvijamukhyatama 
“best amongst the twice born’^ The commentators take this to mean 
kshatriyottama* But it means ‘best among the Brahraarias, the caste 
par excellence/ espcially as he is further described to be well versed in 
the four Vedas and at the head of the knowers of the Vedas. Dr. Char- 
pentier infers from this that S’udraka may have been a Peshva to some 
king before becoming a ruler himselfS^ lie lived long-^io days over 
100 years, and entered fire after this. He enthroned his son before his 
death. He had performed an Asvamedha. He was a great poet. He 
recovered his eye-sight through the favour of S’iva, i e he was a S*avite. 
He knew all the Vedas, mathematics, astrology, fine arts, hasti etc.. 

He was rich in penances, well versed in warfare, etc. 

Now applying these tests to the 27 S’udrakas enumerated above, 
we find that about most of these persons we know practically nothing 
more than their names. S’udraka Vikramaditya mentioned by Mr. Kavi 
and others K§udraka mentioned by Soman, and Simuka mentioned by 
Paraniape and others s^em to be historical parsons. As regards the first, 
ih none of the legends of Vikramaditya is he credited with the authorship 
of the Mrcch-, with regard to K^udraka we have already indicated that 
internal evidence is against so early a date for the Mrcch* So there 
remains only one claimant for the authorship of the Mrcch, and we shall 
see whether the description in the prologue applies to this king. 

There is a difference of opinion as to the caste of the Andhras 
or Satavahanas, s^me scholars calling them ^udras and others as 

81 In rr,;S^orth. coming work — “Bhasa — A Study”. 

82 Mncchakatica, Bom, 1909. introduction pp 1—8. 

88 of. Varandalambuka (p 14); Khuntamodaka (p 85); Karnatakalaha (p 205); 
Sahya at |he home of the OAndaiat (p 317); several mldccha tribet in Southern 
India and peouliariiiet of the speech of a southerner (p 205). llefer6Xioe.|||io 
Paranjape't Edition. 

94 JMA8, 1923. p 696. 
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B^!iiiia^«s:d5 Epigraphic evidence seems to point to their being 
Btahmei^s and the expression dvijamukhyatafna in the prologue «fs 
slated abovet I take to mean “best aiPong the BrShmanas*'. The history 
of the datavahanas which is the family name known in the inscriptions 
and who are known by their tribal name Andhras or Andhrabhytyas in 
the Purinas» is shrouded in mystery and various conflicting opinions are 
cnrreht as to the dates and events of their period. I am inclined to 
look upon the Andhras as hailing originally from Maharas{ra^ and the 
dynasty arose shortly after the Mauryas.56 The kings performed Various 
sacrifices including the A^vamedha, and were great patrons of learning. 87 
As to the successor of Andhra Sudraka, as also about his long life 
losing and regaining eye-sight etc., we have no definite information. We 
may however, state that nothing can be shown about this Sudraka that 
goes against the particulars in the prologue. It may be contended that 
Simuka could have got no time to compose dramas, as he was engaged 
in wars: but most probably the Mrcch' is the work of some Court- poet 
of Sudraka, perhaps Ramila or S5mila or both. As the times were not 
peaceful, the poet took a ready-made drama to work upon. They found 
some political revolution, contemporary or earlier, cleverly incorporated 
into the original story and made additions that would appeal to the 
gallery. This supposition, as indicated earlier, explains to some extent 
the southern influence shown by the Mrcch as the Andhras were souther- 
ners; and again the silence of Kajidasa about Sudraka though the latter 
preceded him is also explicable on the ground that Kalidasa being 
proximate in time, may be taken to have known that the Mrcch was 
not an independent work, nor was it the composition of Sudraka; and 
hence he paid tribute to Soumillaka or Kaviputra Souraillaka, while 
mentioning his forerunners in the field. 

Thus Andhra S’udraka (3rd century B.C ) seems to be the author 
of the Mrcchakafika. «. 

As for the date of the Mrcch^ Bfaasha^s Carudattci is the earlier, 
limit. In spite of some dissenting voices, it seems now fairly established 
that the Mrcch is later than the Carudatta , and I have elsewhere 
dealt with the problem where I have shown the authenticity and author- 
ship of the thirteen Trivandrum playst and placed Bhasha in the Mauryan 
epdch. I have also shown that the Carudatta as^ we have it, is a 
fragment; that it had a sequel running on similar lines we find in the 
Mrcch; and that the political incident has been added b^j^he author of 
the Mrcch.^^ Thus the Mrcch is later than the 4th century\B.C. 

35 Boy Obandary, Political History ot Ancient India 5rd Edn, p tBO; Bakliala 
Tt^dhd^Jnana»Vistara, 1927 p 98; Ketkar, Pracina Maharashtra^ Poooa X98fi|Pp406-40V. 

96 of. BakhaU, op, oit, ; Xetkat, op. oit. p 40lf. 

87 Ketkar op. oit. pp 406—407; Bhandarkar, Early Hist, DshUan- 

OS^In my forthooming work— ‘^Bhgsha— A Study”. 



1 A $i\ AUTHORSHU^ & DATE Off THE MRCCHAKATOCA. 

Goming to the later limiti Sudraka and the Mrcch have beeh 
first referred to by Vamana (8th Century A.D.) though some critica prefer 
to see a direct reference to the Mroch in DhanikaV Avaloka (loth 
oentury A.D039 The quotation in Dandin*s Kavuadaria (IL 226) of the 
well known verse limpaUva etc. is clearly from Bhasa. The absence 
of fiudraka's name from the introductory verses to the Haf^acarita of 
Bapa (7th century A. D.) does not necessarily prove the priority of Bapa 
or the non'oexistence of the Mrcch, in Bai^ia’s time^O. As regards the 
relation of the Mvcch to Kajidasa, most European scholars admit the 
priority of the Mrcch^^^ and we have already inditated the possible 
reasons why Kajidasa is silent as to Sudraka. The Prakrits as used in the 
Mrcchi further, are older than those of the three plays of Kalidasa.42 Thus 
Kajidasa may be taken as the later limit, and we place Kajidasa in the 
ist century B.C. Hence the external evidence points in favour of the 
date# viz,, 3rd — 2nd century B C , in which Andhra Sudraka, the author, 
flourished. The Southern origin of the play explains the absence of 
references to it by the Northern rhetoricians. 

Later date has been assigned to the play on account of the use 
of the word Nipaka which, according to Weber, is derived from the coins 
of Kanerki (c 40 A D.); but MaxMuller has refuted this theory .^3 The 
trial scene is said to be according to the precepts of the Law books of 
the sixth or seventh century A. D.; 44 in this connection it may be 
pointed out that Kaufillya Arthafdstra and some older Smirtis also give 
similar rules of procedure. 

This internal evidence in favour of the antiquity of the Mrcch 
is overwhelming. The presence of many obscure words such as pdymOf^ 
pi^darakat varandalafhbuka, kalydvarta, fariraspr^fikd, gallarka, fv9ta* 
kaklya^ gobrdhmaTpakdmyd etc., which do not occur in the classics of 
Kajidasa, Bhavabhuti, Dapdi or Baca; the extensive use of the Prakdt 
dialect;^, which can be safely referred to the pre-Christian epoch; the 
Sanskrit in the play showing that it belonged to a period when Sanskrit 
was gradually ceasing to be a spoken language which it actually did 
after Patanjali; the social conditions refering to Brahmins followini^ 
various trades and marrying women of the Sudra castet prevalence of 
slavery, the ordeals, the flourishing condition of Buddhism and the 
attitude of tolerance towards it etc., 45— all these cumulative^ly confirm 

8f of. reference* to KavyalanJcarasutravritti in an earliar footnoite^ 

40 of, Mehe-idale, Bhand, Com. Vol., p 372; Charpentier, JM4S, P 1^19^ 

41 of. BeWalkar, First Oriental Conference, Poona, 204.* V, Smith, Early Hi$t, 
lnd.t 4th ^Rdh. p 324, n. 

42 i^athak, cited in Bhand, Com. Yol. p 368f; Faranjape, Mrcch, Bom, 1909, 
intr, pp 6— 8ff. 

43 M& Muller, Anei&nt Sanskrit Literature, p d32f« 

44 Jolly, Tagore Law Lectures, 1883, p 68 sq. 

45 of, Paranjape, Mrcch,, intr. pp 4— 9ff; Wilson, Theatre of the Hindus* 
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the date we have already assigned to Sudraka, viz., third — second 
century B.C. 

The political bye-plot in the Mrcch which runs on parallel 
lines with the main story, has been added by Sudraka to the Odrudatta 
as he got from Bhasa. The revolution is not at all necessary for the 
development of the story; as the swapping of chariots could have been 
effected without bringing in Aryaka, and Carudatta*s innocence would 
have been proved without the intercession of Sarvalika, by the appear* 
ance of Vasantasena.^^ Only Sarvilaka from the main love story is 
connected with the revolution; and it can be said that without the 
political up heaval he could not have got any chance to repay his obli* 
gations to Vasantasena. 

There has been quite an amount of speculation as to the 
historicity of the revolution and the identities of Palaka and Aryaka. 
Wilson stated long ago that the revolution was caused by the unpopula* 
rity of Palaka through his sympathies with the Buddhists and contempt 
to Brahmin laws and customs. But the latter part of the statement lacks 
proof. The theory of Windisch that it refers to the Krspa story has 
rightly been discarded 48 Sten Konow's reading the Abhira history 
therefrom is also inspired more by imagination than by historical facts. 

D. R. Bhandarkar has proved the historicity of the revolution, and he 
takes Gopala and Palaka to be the sons of Prady5ta, and states that 
after Pradyota's death, Palaka the younger son sueceeded him, and 
Aryaka, the son of G5pala succeeded in usurping the throne.^ 

The exact purpose why ^udraka selected this particular revolu- 
tion for interweaving the Carudatta-Vasantasena love affair is not expli- 
cable for want of detailed history of the Andhra period. It seems likely 
that such political revolutions were the order of the day in those troubled 
times and Sudraka chose the revolution albeit with earlier names, in 
order that the general public may well appreciate it* , 

Thus the upshot of all the foregoing is to ascribe the authorship 
of the Mrcch to fludraka, the founder of the Andhras (or some of his 
Court-poets) and to place the wotk to the third — second century B.C. 

46 of. Oharpeutier, JBAS, 1923, pp 605 — 607. 

47 Wilson, Hindu Theatre, Vol. 1, p 158,n. also Obarpentier, JBAS, 1923, p 605f 

48 of. Keith, Sanskrit Drama, p 182; Oarpentier, JBAS, 1923, p 606. 

49 Konow, Jnd. Drama, p 57; also Keith, Sanscrit Drama, pp 129—180 
Oharpentier, JBAS, 1928, p 606. 

50 Carmichael Lectures, 1918, pp 64—65. 



THDBS ANiNDJL-GOTRA KINGS OF KANDARAPURA« 

V. S. RAMACHANDRA MVRTY, B.Am (hods.) 

The Ananda-gd^ra kings of Kandarapura were an important 
dynasty of kings of Southern India, who ruled over the area, which 
corresponds with the modern Guntur District, with their capital at 
Kandarapura, during the later half of the fourth, and the earlier half of 
the fifth centuries of the Christian era. So far as we are aware, there 
are only three inscriptions pertaining to this dynasty: two of them being 
issued by the kings of this dynasty, and the third and the most impor- 
tant one being issued by Satsabhamalla, grandson of King Kandarai 
the founder of this dynasty. The first known copper-plate grant was 
edhed by Dr. J. F. Fleet, in Ind. Ant.. IX, 102 if, and is known as the 
Gorantla grant of Attivarma. The second copper-plate grant was that 
of Damodaravarma and is edited by Dr. Hultzsch, in Ep. ind., 
Vol. XVII. 327 ft. 

Based on the above two copper-plate grants, a short but inte- 
resting note was published by Mr. D. C. Sircar of the Calcutta University.! 
The article though incomplete, is interesting because it has elaborately 
explained the suggestion of Dr. Hultzsch, that Hirar^yagarbha might 
mean the second of the Mahadanaa or * 'Great Gifts’^ Secondly, it also 
attempted to settle, whether Attivarman succeeded Damodaravarman or 
otherwise. Whatever that may be it is unfortunate that Mr. D. C. Sircar 
failed to consult the most important inscription, which yields us much 
information, regarding the founder of the AnsLuda- ffbtra kings of Kandara* 
pura. It was first noticed by the Epigraphist for Madras Circle, in his 
Annuffl Report for the year 1900 page 4. as A. R. No. 155 of 1899^ and 
was subsequently published in South Indian Inecriptiona^ Vl as No. $94, 

The above three inscriptions put together give us the names of 
three kings; z. Kandara, 2. Damodaravarma and 3. Attivarma. Of 
these kings, King Kkndara appears to be the earliest one as the remain- 
ing two kings mention either King Kandara or the city Kandarapurat 
evidently founded by him after his own name. (Ep. Ind.^ XVII, p 328.) 
Mr. D. C. Sircar ^is silent about the first monarch. He quotes the state- 
ment of Dr. Hultzsch regarding king Kandara, and discusses about 
the other tv^ kings. Thus his note is incomplete especially when we 
are able^to get much information about that monarch. 

* Tlillli paper was sent to The Indian Culture Oaleutta on 2 — 9—86 for 
favour of publication and was accepted, but has not been published till now. 

1 The Suoceeeare of the ScBtavahanae in the Eaeiern Deccan Jour* Pepf. Iisl, 
Onloutla University, ZZVI« 1988, 
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King kandara 

We know the existence of King Kandara as a historical person 
from the ihsct’lption of bis daughter’s son king **Sat8abhamalla*’» Some 
very important problems are set before us by this inscription found in 
the Kapotesvara templh at Chezerla, 15 miles west-north-west of 
Narasaraopeta, Guntur District. An interesting account of the Chezerla 
Temple is given in the An. Rep. of the Archl. Dept., Southern Circle 
fe>r the year 1917—18, and by the late Mr. R. Sewell in his Lists of 
Antiquities^ Vol. I, Krishna District, 

An extract from the Chezerla epigraph is published at the end 
of this note as an appendix, for it is available only in Telugu in the 
B.LI ^ Vol. VI. A careful examination of the epigraph, in situ^ would 
I believe yield more fruitful results. 

Kandara, probably a subordinate of the Pallavas, must have 
carved out a small principality for himself, after the Pallavas have 
concentrated their attention on the conquest of Kanchi, by his own valour* 
The first achievement of King Kandara after coming to the throne 
appears to be the winning of a battle at Dhanyakata as evidenced by 
the epithet ^aktu^dtita-^dtrava-karivara-ghafa^sa^kafa-Dhanyakafa^ 
rand^sapta^kdtV** This word sapta-kofi is rather difficult to interpret. 
It appears to be a war implement with seven ‘edges’. It is quite possible 
to suppose from the above epithet that king Kandara captured Dhan- 
yakata. from the governors of the Pallava king Vijaya Skandavarma 
who succeeded the Iksvakus.^ Dhanyakata may be identified with the 
modern Amaravati, 16 miles from Guntur on the river Krishna and is 
mentioned in the Maidavolu plates^ and in two Andhra Inscriptions found 
at Amaravati.^ See Luder’s List, Nos. 1225 and T271. 

The title Ptithvi Yuvaraja applied to king Kandara among his 
titles is an interesting one. This title which occurs mainly ,in the 
Eastern Chalukya grants of later times, is applied to king Kandara, in 
this inscription. Hence we can infer that this title was in use for a 
l-ong time prior to the advent of the Eastern Cha}ukya Kings, 

King Kandara belongs to the gdtra of Ananda Maharshi, The 
endings of the names of the kings of this dynasty, though suggestive of 
a K^atriya origin; their gotra proves that they were ^udra kings, as 
their flfWra is not found in the Pravara KdTida of tho Dvijas* 

2 Maidavdlu plates of Vijaya Skandavarma, Ep. /nd. VIk, 84 ff, Vijaya 
Skandavarma conquered Kanchi, according to Father Heras, That whan he was 
oonoentrating his attention on Kanchi. his father must have been at Dh&nyakatat 
the iflrobable capital of the Pallavas prior ^to their conquest of KancMguin Andhra 
Bdist IS very ably discussed by Father Heras in his in PoWofo. 

p xa, liS and 7 ^. 
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Raadaca in this ,iiueription is described as '\mmmaoSdk 
Andhra aundart chandanSnoha nalkatakalils mala purimffaka paruAam 
kritSiparSdha va ptdm ait itara Bmn^ndtlui”. This suggests rive* 
Krishna was one of the boundaries (Northern bouz^dary) lor his kingdom. 

The importance of this epigraph is enhanced by the mention of 
the word ‘Andhra*. In only a few of the epigraphs until sixth centuriy 
A. D# do we find the word Andhra mentioned. I am .aware of the 
word in only one of the Early Pallava grants besides thes, i. The 
Maidavolu Plates of Vijayaskandavarama. 

This king Kandara was the Lord of Trikuta Parvata and 
Kandarapuravara^ and Kandara Janapada, as evidenced by the 
Chezerla Epigraph which says that he was '' Trikuta par vatupaii, and* 
Kandarapuravara Janq,pada^dvitayadhipati-**^ This Trikuta -parvata is 
also mentioned in the Ipur Plates® of Madhavavarman II, son of 
Devavarma, of the Vishpukupdin family, and in it it is asserted that the 
Vishpukupdins were the masters of the Trikuta-Malaya. It is fwobeble 
that the Vishpukupdins came to power after the Apanda-pfffm ki*lg» of 
Kandarapura, for the Trikuta-parvata which was one of the important 
possessions of the Ananda-p^fm kings was conquered by the founder of 
the Viahpukupdin dynasty, Madhavav.arma I.^ This Trikfita .hlS beep 
identified by Mr. B, V. Krishna Rao, with Kotappakonda near Kavfir, in 
the Narasarowpeta taluq of the Guntur District, This identification is 
based on the fact that the God on the hill at Kotappakonda is , patted 
in the inscriptions as Trikdfisvara^ {S.LL Vol. IV, No. 915 fL) In the 
Chezerla inscription and the Ipur Plates the hill is called TrikUta- 
parvata and Trikuta Malaya. Malaya means bill. The argument implied 
is that the God on the Trikutaparvata, is named after it as Trikotiifvara. 

Though the argument appears to be plausible, there is m littje 
objection which should be answered. If the God is named after the hill 
Trikuta, he should have been called TrikUtUvara, But in all the 
inscfiptions he is called 2Vt^5/f/uara. The present name of the hill is 
Kotappakonda. In the inscriptions the place where God T^k9tt4yara 
dwelt was called Kavur. So the identification of TrikUta^ Parvata 
requires still further research. But the proximity of the place to the 
Vishnukundin and Ananda gdira territories points to the possibility of 
the above place being the same as Trikuta. 

That the Salankayanas succeeded the Ananda‘j 7 ^fra kings is a 
gratuitous supposition, and is not borne out by facts.® The iSSIankiyaim 

4 Kandarapura oannot possibly be identified, The identification of K§u4sre 
Janapada will be discussed in my article on the ''Extent of the Anands yotiro 
Demaias’* which is going to be shortly published. 

6. 8dJ. Vol. VI, No. 694, 

6. Cp. Jnd. Vol. XVn, 

7. Vol. X, p. 187ft. 

8. ITte SuccMors of the 8atavahana$ eiot Jpur. ^^olisiivllw 
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4^iiimoii8 never extended beyond the southern boundary of the river 
l^rishna* All their inscriptions give us to understand that they were the 
lords of only two Vishayaa, viz.# Kudrahara and Vengi* A close study 
of the place names mentioned in their inscriptions clearly indicate that 
the '^alankayana teritory never extended beyond the Krishna. As observed 
by Mr, K. V, Lakshmana Rao, ‘'Their principality consisted of two 
vuihayas^ Vengi and Kudrahara, Of these Vengi was identical with the 
taluqs of Ellore, Ernagudem. and Bhimavaram and Gudrahara included 
the taluqs of Avanigadda (Divi), Bandar, Kaikalur and Gudivada.'^® From 
the inscription of Satsabhamalla and the G5rantla Plates of Attivarma 
we can infer that the river Krishna formed a boundary for the Ananda- 
gotra Kings. 

The royal emblem of these kings is G51angula. King Kandara 
is described as Golangula Vijaya Kltana. 'Golangula is a kind of 
monkey with dark body, red cheeks, and a tail like that of a cow.* 
(Apte. Sanskrit- English Dictionary 414.) Fleet remarked while writing 
about the figure on the seal of the G5rantla Plates, as follows: ‘'The 
emblem on it (seal) is probably the figure of some God sitting cross- 
legged on an altar, but it is anything but clear, even in the original/*^^ 
Dr. Hultzsch observed that “the seal is much worn and it seems 
to bear in relief the figure of a seated bull facing the proper right.li But 
now we can definitely assert that the figure on the seal is that of a 
OdlSnglm. 

King Kandara had a daughter by name Avanitalantavati 
Mahadevi* She appears to be the Mahadevi or the first and important 
consort of a mighty prince. It is most unfortunate that we are not 
informed about name and the dynasty to which that prince belonged. 
The name of his son is also lost to us. I believe that the word 
Satsabhamalla is a title. 

The Superintendent for Epigraphy in his Annual Report foe the 
year ig27, who also edited the South Indian Inscriptions^ Vol. VI, 
comments on this inscription found at Chezerla as follows:'^ * 

“In particular it may be noted that the restoration of the much 
effaced Chezerla epigraph No. 595 has revealed the fact that the Pallava 
King Mahendravikrama, who is there also called by his titles Avani- 
bhajana and Vigavatlsanddha had a feudatory ip the grandson of king 
Kandara of Ananda-p^i^ra family, through his daughter.* 

Here we must note that the above remark of Mr. K. V, 
Subrahmanya Iyer seems to be unwarranted, by facts. The inscription 
bearing No. S94 (4. H. No. iss of 1899) belongs to Satsabhamalla, 

». VoJ. V, p. 29. 

la ind. Aid. ix, P.-102, ff, 
n, Sp. Ind. XVIII, 897, ff. 
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grandson of King Kandara. In it we do not end the name of MahSndra* 
vikrama or any of his titles. The inscription No. 555 (iiei?. No. 155-A 
of 1809) is inscribed on the back of the same slab, and belongs to 
MahSndravikrama and in it the titles AvanibhSjana and Vegavatl- 
san^tha, appear. If the above inference thati Satsabhamalla was the 
feudatory of MahSndravikrama, is only based on the fact that both the 
inscriptions are engraved on the same slab, it is highly untenable. At 
the most No. 595 can only prove, that Mahendravikrama, as has been 
suggested by some (G. Jouveau-Dubreuil: The Pallavas p. 35) must have 
been related to the Vishnukup^ins, and that he might have visited the 
Chezerla temple some time during their time. I could not find the title 
Satsabhamalla applied to Mahendravikrama in any of his inscriptions. 
If he had it, it only shows that Mahendravikrama was related to the 
Ananda-gStras on his mother’s side. So it is not possible to suppose that 
King Satsabhamalla was a feudatory of Mahendravikrama, It may prove 
their contemporaneity.^^ The style of the two inscriptions is different* 
One of them is dedicated to the god Pipdisvara. and the other to 
Kapotesvarai^ So I beg to differ with the above conduction of Mr. 
Subrahmanya Iyer. 

The next problem that besets us is who succeeded king Kandara. 
According to Dr. Hultzsch, “the characters of the G 5 ran{la inscriptions 
are more developed than those of the Mattepad plates, which is besides 
partly written in Prakrit.” Consequently Dam 5 daravarman must have 
been one of the predecessors of Attivarman. {Ep, Ind, Vol. XVII, 328) 
Mr. D. C. Sircar, disputes the above theory of Dr. Hultzsch and 
observes that Attivarman was the predecessor of Damodaravarman, on 
the following grounds:— 

1. *‘The palaeography of the Gdrantla and the Maftepad plates 

suggests that the rule of King Attivarman and that of 
King Damddaravarman were not separated by a great 
interval.” 

2. “As regards the first point, mz., the characters of the 

Gorantla inscription are more developed, I must say, 
when two epigraphs belong to the same period it is 
extremely difficult to determine as to which of them is 
earlier.” 

3. ‘^Since the handwritings of two different scribes of evep the 

^ame age may be quite dissimilar, I do not think it quite 

12 . Rev. Heras writes “Nobody may refuse to accept that Simhavishnu and 
his ancestors and also Mahendravarma I, when young were inhabiting in Andhra 
Desa, and that on many occasions must have seen the Krishna valley. * Studies 

in Pallafa History, p. 79 . , . x . x^ 

18 . There are more than 78 shrines at Chezerla and Kapoteswara is the 
diety of the main temple, Pipdisvara must have been onp of the/ minor but ai^ 
|m^nant diety. 
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impossible^ that the difference in time betwiKn the execut 
tlon of the' Matt^pad and that of the GSrantla ffrant is 
short and that DamSdaravannan was a successor of 
Attivarman/^ 

4* **Ae regards the second point# viz*, that the Mattepa^ grant 
is partly written in Prakrit; (the statement of Dr. Hultzsch) 

I am (Mr. Sircar is) afraid is a misrepresentation, Names 
like Attivarman, Kumarajja, (fee-, only prove that both 
these grants were issued in a time when the replacement 
of Prakrit by Sanskrit in South Indian Epigraphy was* 
nearly but not fully, complete. 

g; ‘‘If the Ananda Kings prior to Attivarman were Saivas, 
Damddaravarman who was a Buddhist must have come 
after Attivarman/* 

6, “The inscribed faces of the Mattepad plates of Damodara- 

varman are numbered ' consequtively like the pages of a 
modern book. This fact also seems to suggest that 
Damodaravarman came after Attivarman.** 

7, “Lastly, the epithet HiranyagarbhadTibavCfdbhava*^ applied 

to Damodaravarman indicates that he was the son of 
Attivarman, who was a fiiraT^yagarbhddbhava,^* 

These in brief are the arguments of Mr. D. C. Sircar for 
Assserting that Attivarman was the predecessor of Dam5daravarman. 

In the present state of our knowledge it is not wise for us to 
fix the genealogy of the xAnanda Kings. So far we are able to 

know the history of only three of the An^ndsL-gfftra Kings, A careful 
study of the history of the Ik§vakus, the Pallavas, the Ananda-fl^^Jffro 
Kings* the Vishnukupdin Kings, the Salankayanas, the B^ihatpalayanas 
and others of the time, compels us to allot at least a century for the 
rule of tbe Ananda-gffffra Kings. After the dissolution of the Ik^aku 
Empire, the Pallavas got possession of the modern Guntur District. The^ 
Pallava suzerainty over the Dhanyakata area i.e. the modern Guntur taluka 
appears to be a short lived one, as the only evidence that is available 
for proving their suzerainty is the Maidavolu Inscription. It can now be 
Safely asserted on the authority of the Chezerla epigraph, that King 
Kandara took over the Amaravati area from the Pallavas. Then the rule 
of tbe Ananda gdtra Kings appear to have extended from the middle of 
the 4th Century A.D. to the middle of the gth century A*D. So we can 
suppose the existence of so.me more kings in between or later than the 
three kings of whom we know something. So it may not be worth our 
while to attempt to fix the genealogy of the Ananda-fi^^tra Kings of 
Kandarapura, But one point we must admit, that pn impartial cgnsidera* 
tion Of the palaeography of the Mattepad and the Goriistia Plates, 
IhdltfiftP lift the issuer of the Maftfipad plates is a predecessor of the 
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iMuer of the GorantlS Plates. Then, we have to answer the hbjection M 
Mr. Sircar that the epithet of Arawaj/orAft - ff<ihbh<m - dhbava applk'd^ 
to Damodaravarma points him as the successor of Attivarma. But 
answer is quite simple. Nowhere in the Mattepad Plates it is uggested 
that he was the son of Attivarma# Our supposing the existence of a 
king, else than Attivarma who must have performed the Hitamagathha- 
adna and a Qdsahasra-ddna will be more logically in tune with historical 
reasoning, than throwing out palaeographical evidence altogether# Palaeo* 
graphy, though not a sure test for determining the exact age of a plate, 
one can with certain amount of certainty say by the - development of the 
characters which plate is earlier. My examination of the above two 
plates leads me to the same conclusion as that arrived at by Dr# 
Hultzsch. Dr Hultzsch did not attempt to misrepresent facts when he said 
that the Mattepad Plates were partly written in Prakrit. He explained it in 
the same page, (J2Jp. Ind* Vol. XVII, 327 ) what he meant by *partly written 
in Prakrit- Nobody who studied the Ananda-i^d^ro inscriptions can deny 
the great amount of Prakrit influence in the Matt^padu plates* Excepting 
in one line all the names of the donees and their goiraa are In Prakrit. 

If a set of plates be numbered consecutively like the pages of 
a modern book, I do hot think, it is a strong critirioh for provinfg its 
antiquity or otherwise. 

II we are to believe fn the thesis of Mr. D. C. Sircar that “if 
the Ananda Kings prior to Attivarma Were l^aivas, Dimddaravarma who 
was a Buddhist must have come after Attivarman/’ I fear, we have to 
allot some of the Ik§vaku kings to a later period than the Aoanda*p 9 fra 
kings. If the Ik^vaku kings are Hindusl3 Damodaravarma, who 
performed Odsahasra-ddna and gave a village to the Brahihins fdr his 
and his family's salvation for seven generations, must be cOhsidOred a 
Hindu.i^ Moreover it is not improbable Vo suppose that by this time 
Buddha might have been considered as deity in the Hindu pantheon. Till 
the 13 th century we have evidence to say that the Hindus were worship- 
ping the Buddha in Andhra De§a. So on this consideration and on 
palaeographical evidence, I believe that Damodaravarma reigned earlier 
than Attlvarman We know next to nothing about Darno^dafavafma and 
Attivarman, except that they granted some villages to Brahihins and that 
thet peHOritoed Some ddnas* 

On a Slab set up ih front of the cental shrine In ttie 
feapotS^ara Temple it Chezerla, Narasaraopeta Taluq, Guntur Dllitrict, 
is inscribed the following inscription of Satsabhamalla, gtindson ^ king 

18. 1 consider the Ikshvakus to be pure Hindus. 

14. Ipyen supposing that the performance of Goaahasra should be attributed 
to AttiviSma, as stated by Mr, P. C. Sirear, the mere fact that Damodaravarma 
gave a village to Brahmins for bis and his family’s religious merit proves him to 
be a Hindu. 

7 
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Kindara of the Aaanda family. Only Wit first 1% lines of the 
iil8Criptioii« describe king Kandara and so they alone have been given 
below. The inscription consists of about 50 lines. I have given this 
transliteration for the use of the scholars, who are not conversant with 
the Telugu script. This* transliteration is based on the text published by 
the Epigraphical Department, in the South Indian Inscriptions, Volume 
VI, as No. 594. 


Text of 'xtie Chezerla Inscription. 

(S. L L VI No. 594). 

1. Sri Pipdl^varayal 

2* Kalisvara saravira2 (ke) toh svasakli ^aiita 

3, satrava-karivara-ghata-saihkata Dhanyakata rapa- 

4. sapta-k5t6h pradhitan-Prithivi Yuvarajah A- 

5* nandakar-Ananda maharshi.mahagdtra viyad-aroala- 

6. sakala tu(hi)nakirapasya saroavagad “ Andhra-sundari- 

7. chandananchan^alaktaka-lola-mala-parimosha 

8. (pa) richaya kritaparadha vaipulya sit = etara-Beppa 
Q. nathasya Trikuta-parvatapate(r-) Gdlangula 

IQ. (vija) ya-ketauasya hallisaka patu-pata-hara (va)sa 

n. mapya dyogasya Kandarapuravara-Janapada-dvitaya 

12. dhipateh Kandara-rajasya priya sutayam avanitalanta 


13. vatyam*mahadevyam sanjata etc., etCi 

* * » 


30. ...sa-sakala-kala-vIsaradasoSatsabhamalla. 


1 It is not clear whether any words are lost here. Ed. 

2 Read “kali 5 vara^hara-vira’\ The context of the inscription as 
well as the phrase *‘Sa-garuda-Mura-ripu-sanatha-^asanah’' in line 23 and 
‘*sama*samaya-samunnata*Grdhr-adhyasita-ketanah’* in line 25 of the 
inscription supports the above suggested probable reading. 

3 This seems to be rather a title or epithet than real personal 
name. Ed, 



YELICHERL& GRANT OP PRATAPARUDRA GAJAPATl 
Dated Saka Samirat 1432. 

O. Venkatarangayya, b.a ,b.l. 

Vilicharla is a Srotriem village in K5vur Taluk, situated about 
twenty miles to the north of Nellore. This village is still in the possession 
and enjoyment of the descendants of the original donee Kondaya, 
Mr. Pulugulla Venkataramaniah, a pensioner (since deceased) was kind 
enough to lend me the engraved plates for publication. I edit this grant 
in this journal through the kindness of the Editor, Mr. Bhavaraju Venkata 
Krishnarao. 

The grant is engraved on three thick copper-plates, each measu- 
suring about long, broad and inch thick and containing a 

petal-like projection wilh a hole in the middle about ^ inch long on 
the left side of each plate. The ring with which these three plates were 
strung together passed through the round hole in those projections.. 
Unfortunately, this ring is missing. It might have contained the seal or 
the family legend and the ensign of the grantor. The projection of the 
third plate is also found broken. 

The inscription is engraved on four faces of these three plates 
The outerside of the first and third plates which are left blank act as 
covers to the writing on the inner sides of these plates. The inscription 
begins on the inner side of the first plate, runs on either side of the 
second, and ends on the inner face of the third. It consists altogether 
of thirty nine lines writien in Telugu characters which may be assigned 
to the sixteenth century. The language of the inscription is mainly in 
Sanscrit verse except the boundaries of the village granted which are in 
.Telugu. 

There are some orthographical peculiarities which deserve 
mention, though the script in general is not very much unlike the modern 
Telugu characters. Thus for instance letters ^ d and d (^, 2^, eJ,) are 
all written very much alike and the context alone should decide which 
particular consonant was intended by the scribe. And similarly sa 
is written like kq^ (S') some of the eccentricities of the scribe which are 
more or less peculiar to the Telugu sribes are noticeable in this record. 
The following are some of them. Firstly: the writer is form of doubling 
the consonant that follows the anusvara; e g soMBsargga for sdihsargga^ 
Qfhbbujutci for (vHbujdtci^ pcLihchchd for paMcha and prophullof^tti for 
praphuiianUi. Secondly, he is equally fond of doubling the consonant 
that occurs in conjunction wilh the letter r:* thus for example, 
far aart>a» Urtii for kHti, vartti for var« etc The secondary sign 
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f6r which is called velapala^gilaka in Telugu is invariably used where 
it occurs in conjunction with another consonant. In modern script the 
velapsld gilaka is not frequently used; the letter “r*' is written in its 
primary and full form and the consonant^ that comes in conjunction with 
it is written in the secondary form. Thus for example where the average 
modern scribe would write and the scribe of the record under 

fSo^e- and 

The inscription contains about twenty verses which are in chaste 
language, and run very somoothly. There are one or two metrical errors 
which are quite negiible* For instance line 20 reads patrair^behctra- 
9 Hahd-patraih» In this line one syllable or mdtra is in excess and the 
passage will be correct according to the rules of prosody if it is read as 
pdtrair^behrd-mahdpatrik. Similarly in lines 26 — 27, in the portion 
'' Ndrdyai^a-yajvana^*pautrdya'' there are three extra syllables, The rules 
of metre will be satisfied by reading the passage as Nardyav^dryoi* 
pautrdya.^^ But the poet evidently sacrificed the cannons of metre for 
recording the fact that the donee's grandfather was an yajva *a sacrificer,'. 
The latter half of line 31 and the first six letters of line 32 do not seem 
to be wholly giammatical in their construction. But it is nq. difficulty tc^ 
surmise what is intended to be conveyed by those wordju To bripg; 
grammar and sense into consonance the passage may bq read as follows^ 
line 31: Tasya-gramasya-sima-chihnani sila'Sthatii* 
line 32: bhaib siddhai jheyani | 

Lines 32 to 36 of the grant are in Telugu prose and contain the 
boundaries of the village granted* 

The first portion of the grant which, as has been remarked 
already, is in verse, contains very important and interesting information 
about the Gajapati dynasty. The first verse is in praise of god 
Vinayaka; the second of the Pristine Boar (Aduvardha) incarnation of 
Vishnu. The third stanza sings the glory of the Sun-god, the progenitoi; 
of the Gajapati Dynasty which evidently claims to be of solar descent. 
Verses 4 to 14 are in praise of the family of the donor. The iSth stanza 
and a portion of the i6th relate to the date of the charter, The 
remaining portion of the i6th and the whole of the 17th verse mentiop 
the village granted, and the district to which it belonged. Verses i8r— 19 
are devoted to the description of the donee and his ancestry. The 
remaining verses deal with the rights and priveleges of the dpnQ^, ip 
respect of the charity or the village. Stanzas 22 and 23 at the end 
the usual imprecatory verses. 

The raison-de oton of the grant is not recorded in iti hut the 
grant was of the village of Velicharla to a brahmin householder, Hou^aya^ 
an inhabitant of the village Pulugulla, of the Bh^advija gdtra$ who wai 
the SOU of Dhammaya and sou’s sou of N&rftyahU'ysjva aud a^lalioww 
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of Ttevdate of tbe. grant in giv&a in v&w (iU 

wiiicli runs as foilaw^ 

Kara* Ram **abdhi- sltaiiasti saiiikhyika l^akatvatsare 
Pramddod-anyabdavari mise-KartIka namanl 

jakiaHir^IiraTdivasg Biiargavasya cha vaj^e * ^ 

The conventional eaiaressions Kara, Raana, Abdhi and Sitaiiidu read back- 
wards will yield; the S aka year i4S^ which coincided with the cyclic 
year Pramodbda or PramodHtai the month was Kartlka, the weeh«day was 
Friday, and the tithi was sukla 3 or the third lunar day of the bright 
fortnight. The exact equivalent of ; the date in the Christian era is Friday, 
4th October A.IX 

This date is important in another^ way. It shows that the 
sway of » the Gajapati dynasty, of Orissa extended as far south as 
Conjeevaram or Kanchi in tjie middle of the sjxtesnth century. Other- 
wise it would be difficult to understand how a ruler of Gajapati dynasty 
with. his. seat of government in the. remote north should be able to make 
a. grant of a village iq the Paka-nandu country (p^kanapdu), which 
covers a. laa:«e portion in the inodern Nejlore district. According to thia 
inscription, it appears that the suzerainty of the Gajapatis attained 
zenith during the sixteenth cenpi^y, The empire pf Gajapatis seems to 
h|ve extended from the Ga^uda country (Bengal) on the north as far sAutti 
as Neliore district at^.. pi^obably further to the borders of Conjeevarain 
(Kanchi) and on the west it seems to have covered a portion of Telingana 
which fprmed part of the dominions of the Sultans of Golconda and which 
is the local name for the eastern half of the Nizam's Dominions compri- 
sing all their Telugu districts. The reference to the subjugation of the 
citadels (durga) of Telingana in lines 8 — 9 affords proof of indubitable 
the extent of the empire on the west. 

The Gajapati dynasty of Orissa claimed Solar descent. This 
is hpxne. QUit bsy the reference to the Sun-god. as the progenitor of the 
familp. ( 1 . 6) The first great king of the dynasty was KapilSnda (h 6) 
He is said to have conquered the kings of the South and sto|rnied 
the strong citadel^ {dikrga) of Telingaqa, ( 1 . 78) I^is son W41 
Purusb^ttam^, whp V(us a great king apd an excellent poet (l. lo) Him 
SDOa and successor was. Prataparudra Gajapati ( 1 . la) He defeated the 
armies of and conquered the Gauda kings and annexed their kingdoms* 
(I. 13) He was a powerful monarch as his titles Mahiraja (1. 15) 
Bajfilijira Para^nSsjrara ( 11 - iS*i6) Srimad-rajadhirija, a,p^ PpR^ba.Qai^. 
idj^nijriajyif (1. yi4yfe)i4y, 


1 Tto. WiPi’WaiWl wjiiob.oo<ji,f8 in. l&i On iwt * 

wHUfaotorily. .w-laiftfd. WM tlw. Papojw-Gauda., ntora. «wr. 'f>sn BraM»n 
Oninpa^i beld,.*ajr as tb. supwme, l<fd. roaiw aWU t«. H msmUarnit 
fti i ffwi m sr. as^ Papojia (IftvdMyQV fiTa..Qaa 4 ns,: 

SSriTESi-*. LJST «‘p 4 SSrygBr#, 

PwfllwGaBd-Mhiattyaka WM meant to be a title, Ea.] 
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PankaiiaYi4i*Ch5ka*ma9^ala*Nayaka,^ Tribhuvana-T5darama)la» RaQaba^i* 
jara, Pratipa-viravara Sri Venkata-Gajaraja and Pratapa-martand clearly 
indicate and proclaim The historic value of some of these titles is not 
cleafi and it remains for the future researches to hnd out the proper 
interpretations for theini. The title Pankanapdi-Chokamapdala-nayaka 
need not mean two distinct territorial divisions Pankanandu or Pakanadu 
and Ch5kamandala, for a portion of Pakanadu was known as Pakanadu 
Cbdlamandala. The latter cannot be identified but Pankanapdu seems 
to be the same as Pakanadu which comprises the northern half of 
Nellore and the southern portion of Guntur. The expression Rapaba^ijara 
seems to be special title of Gajapati dynasty but’ the exact significance 
cannot be explained at present. ^ This grant would appear to have been 
made from the king's seat at Undrakonda w^hich is called Kafaka 
meaning ‘capital.’ It is probable that Undrakonda which cannot be 
identified now was the seat of the provincial governor who was in charge 
ot the southern provinces that comprised the eastern Andhra seaboard. 
There are some brahmana families in Ongole with tbe family name 
Undrakonda but they are not able to locate the village definitely. It 
was probably a place of importance in the olden days in the Nizams 
Dominions. Another important place is Jaladanki which is said to be a 
sthala “the head-quarters of territorial division’' named after it. Jaladanki 
exists today in Nellore District but it is not an important village. 

The political and social dignitaries that are mentioned in tbe 
charter are an interesting study in themselves. They are Behara, (Behra) 
Patra, Mahapatra and Samanta. There is no doubt that these were titles 
of rank in the court of the Gajapatis and the holders of these dignities 
were apparently officers in charge of the administration of the provinces. 


% The word Ofadkamaodala seems to be misreading for Cbdlamandala. Ed, 

3 It may seem rather fantastic to suggest tha^ the Ranabaaij&ra is a Telugu 
word. But it resambles the word bavjari which means “an interinent dealer in 
rich and other provisions on pack saddle”. It might have an interesting history 
behind it. It is equally possible that the Telugu word balija is a variant of 
banija which is itself a varient of the Sanskrit word vanik which means “a 
merchant’. The substantive word is vanij and ara may be a sufllx, indicating 
trade business etc. Cf. Hindi words like pinjahara ‘cotton dealer’, aunhara a 
•goldsmith’ and the like. Similarly in Telugu the same suffix in some modified 
form occurs in several Telugu words, e g. Pujari, lekari, nerpari tirpari, omtari, 
chupari, kapari, tempari and so on. There is some philological affinity between 
fta and la in Telugu and this Banija may become Balija, This interchange of n 
into I is borne out by tbe word Telugu itself which has a variant in Tenugu. 
[With due deference to the author of this note, I wish to interpret the 
wnrd Ranabanijari as •one who is firm on the battlefiled.’ The word is a com- 
pound of three terms rana, bani and jari. The word hani may be a ^riant of 
hadi which means ‘steadfast’, ’firm’ etc. See Sabdaratnakaramu, Both n and d are 
also interchangeable in Telugu. Thus Rana*bani-jari seems to be a peculiar 
Telugu cempoundi E<L] 
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Behra seems to be the Oriya equivalent for the Telugu karnam (village 
accountant). 

The most interesting portion of the record is the monogram or 
the royal sigh* manual at the end. An experienced Sub-Registrar who 
served in the present Orissa Province and who handled many documents 
in Oriya, suggests that the first symbol of the monogram resembles 
the Telugu letter kha and that the writing of the letter kha is the Oriya 
way of introducing the signature or mark of the executant and it might 
represent the Persian syllable khat which means ‘the writing of* or ‘the 
hand of.* So much so if the maker of the deed is Prataparudra he 
would begin with the symbol kha (for khat) and sign his name as kha 
Pratapa Rudra. As regards the remainder of the monogram, the three 
oval shaped symbols close to one another and the double looped curve 
before them may be taken to represent the hilt of the sword and the 
rest of it, the blade. What the line underneath the monogram lying 
parallel to the sword blade indicates remains to be known. Sri Kumar 
Bidyadhar Deo, B L , M.R.A.S.. interprets this symbol in more or less a 
similar way. But he interprets the AiAtz-like symbol to mean the face of a 
lion. (Siiiihamukha or the lion head of a sword). 


Text. 

First Plate: Second Side. 

1. Gapanam^adhipah payat ganda matt*“ ali-nisvaDai(h) | bhakta-sadi- 

ghghata vighnaukhan varayan vara- 

2. pananah || Paravara visrihkhkalormi-patali palhya nimagnaiti 

bhuvam | damshtragrepa samu- 

3. Mdharan sa-pulakai (s)sved- odgamam-atmanah ! saiinargg-anubha- 

vena loma-patali lve(sve)doda*binddu- 

4. niva I krid3-"l^r5d^ kajebarovatu sada saptarppavim*udvahan ii 

Asti-trayi mula-mu- 

$• rttir-adityo imahasannidhi | ambhojininaiii jiv « atur-Harer-dakshipa- 
lochanaifa II Tada* 

6 . nvayadha .vudabhuo-mahaujal? ka|anidhih SriKapilendranama 1 

yat-kirti-chandra-dvita- 

7. y-ori-bhubhrt 1 karaiiibujataai nimilayantti II Sa Bhumipatir- 

Dakshipabhumipa- 

8. lan^vijitya viigrapana-pirijatah 1 Ananya-sadharapa sahasa Srir- 

jagraha paScbat-Tye 

9. lungapa-durggan (I Pupyais-tadiyyai Purushdttamas-sat-putr^-" 

Qbhavat Sri Pura 
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m» sholl4iiiSiiidraJ^ | siseandbayas tstat^kavitavilasa aathkliyavatath 
kanina(kar 9 a)**rasayanani II 

t]^i. diva-Bi^atb tasya mahisvarasya pratapa*bhaiiau pari« dfSy amine | 
iiik^^apagayaih nalinani ni' 

tyaih n « iti pi^pknllaiiitti na-kutmalathti || PatrdbhavaNtasya 
Oa je^wirasya Pratfiparudrah-parasain^a - 

Second Plate: First Side. 

1^. Taudrah aa-Gaudarajaaya balani jitva | praty « agrahld W r^yam- 
adhijya-dhanva matt»ebha* 

‘14. kuihbbhan samareshn yasya drshtva paliyya sva*puram pravtiya ] 
bbay“akiilb Gauda'^s 

ig. patih kadapi- | bibbi-kticbati n—ekahitum-ibate sma Sa' 

bhdpatlr-mabarajendra Para- 

16. mSfvarah | Srimad- Rajadbifajefndra-Pa&chaj-Gaud-adiiinayakah I 

Ya^asvi virakSdard Mana- 

17. Govmda- larhchhanah 1 Vidyanid'hih ParhkaPaiiidi-Choka (la) 

mapdala-niyakah || Yribhuv^ta-Todafa 

18. mall 5 -Raija-banUjarah pratapa-vira-varah 1 Sri Venkkata-Gajarajali 

Prataparudrah 

19. pratapa-marttaihdah Vuibdrkoihda-maha-durgga-katake mapi- 

^obhiie I 

20. Siiiihyasane(siihhasane) samasinau vldVajjana-samavyte II Patrair- 

Behara(Behra) Maha- 

21. Patrais-samanttai parisevitah | palayan pytbivixii sarvvam Puruhu 

Second Plate: Second Side. 

Ufa. ta*yW bptrah Kara.Ra n » abdM-sIiiiiisa saiiikhyaka laka- 
vatsare | Pra- * 

23. tn^Mud amybdiVate Karttika-namani H iul-la- tritiyyi 

(H:iiya)divase Bha- 

24, rgfgavasyft eba viBaVS Vn(U)dayiG 4 iala-durggasya pur?vabhig§ 

pratisht(b)ite Ja- 

2S« lada-nkkbsthale Pidikabe^i-sMui yirajitaxii .Veli€beriat,S^atzfa- 
ratnaih Pulu. 

26. gnlla^visinS || Sri Bbil*adva)a^^traya YajUs^daitemH^vafttiije 

Nara- 

27. f 4 pa*>ya}f«na^upaatilya DIUininiayd^y*ataia*ailQ«ye | Kqq^ 

dvijaraja- 

28. il^a I 'sa«Mrapy «■ $dakiir- 44 liifipa^ 

kftva samadarl- 
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•9. t * Shat’triibiad . STSdana karahilaih ninipadhikath Schandr ■■ 
irkapatra-pautra para* 

sc ih«pary "» ifluSasanaih /] Adi-krayadi-yogfyaifichcha sarva-bhoga 
samanvita^ i prada- 

t 

Third Hate: First Side 

SXa Durggi-Jagannatha-sannidhaa dharma* v^ddhaye jj Tasya* 
gramasya Sima«chihnSQi dilastaih- 

32. bhai*§i8thai-jneyani j| Gramaih-turppuna dathddu-ddvanu- 
guDtanu-rainni [ I *] Ajneyana 

3S« charll 5 nu-vidandlal 5 rai [ | Dakshipana Chemu]]aguiiitanu 
a-padumati'kattuvanu ra- 

34. inni Nairuti-mulanu Revadigurfita-padumati-kommuna rai 

padamata-nilvu-rai [ 1 *] Vayu- 

35. vyana Vaihgudaiiidda-rai Uttarana-Vuppuih-jervu-turpuiii- 

gommuua rai | I^anyana)- 

36. Mudulla-guptta-diiiddaanu rayi Ivi-yella polam-saiiijnalu || Ekaiva- 

agini loke sarvve- 

37* sham-dva bhubhujaih na-bhojya na-karagrahya vipra-datta 
vasuihdhara l( Sva-da- 

38* ttaih para-dattam-va yohaied-\rasudhaili‘imaiii shasbthir* 
varusha sahasra- 

39, pi vishtayaib jayate krimih 


A Mote on the Date of the Yelioherla Grant* 

B. V. KRISHNA RAO, B.A.,B.L* 

The date of the Velicherla grant is given as §• S. 14329 pre- 
sumably expired, corresponding to the cyclic year Paamoduta or Prom6« 
d5da, the third tithi of the bright fortnight of Kartika. Unfortunately, 
the Saka Samvat*and the Cyclic year do not agree, for Saka 1432 
expired coincided wiih the cyclic year Paridhavi. Saka year 1433 
expired or 1434 current alone would correspond to the cyclic year 
Pramdduta. The Saka year 1432 would therefore appear to be a mistake 
of the composer of the charter for Saka year i 433 * ff the Saka Saihvat 
and eyelid years coincide, the year would be 1433 and the date of the 
grant in Christian era would be eQui valent to Friday, 24th October, 
1511 A. D. This seems to be the proper date of the charter, 

9 
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J.AMMJS, 




The date of the charter is also important for another reason as 
i«^ell. A stone inscription in front of the temple of VIrabhadra at Gonu- 
gupta in Oagole taluka, Guntur district, records in Telugu that on 
Tuesday, the fi(r5)th tithi of the bright fortnight of KSrtika, Pramoduta 
safhvatsara, §. S. 1433 expired, while Krishpadevaraya'Maharaya 
was reigning over the kingdom, Suranayani Abbanayanivaiu gave the 
village of Gonuguota in Kocharlakota sima in Koodavidu-rajl/a, for the 
religious merit of Timmarasu-varu, (who was the donor^s immediate 
master at Koodavidn) for providing amrtapadi to Amare^vara fiiva of 
Gonugupta.l Timmarasu mentioned here was evidently the celebrated 
minister, Mcthd-^irdk^pradhani of Krishpidevaraya, In the details of 
the date of this record also there is a slight descrepancy. The week day 
could not be Tuesday if the iUki was 11, Obviously the tithi was ig 
for it would be extremely appropriate for the donor to make the charity 
on Karttika Buddha Purnima, which would be an important day for Siva 
worship. The editors of the inscription ,mnst have lost sight of this and 
read the worn out figures as ii instead of 15, The proper equivalent of 
this date in Christian era would then be. Tuesday, 4th November, 
15 1 1 A. D. 

The proximity of the date of these two records is curious and 
interesting. It would appear from these two records that both Krishpa- 
devaraya and Prataparudra Gajapati held sway simultaneously in the 
Southern Andhra country. Apparently, Krishpadevaraya’s forces gained 
hold in I^opd avidu* 7"^^ 2/^ i and active hostilities must have commenced 
between the Gajapati and the Emperor of Vijayanagara and that the 
former had suffered already some reverses Krishn ide varaya's annexation 
of some of the provinces in the Gajapati Dominions is also mentioned 
in a slightly later record at Tirupaii. The record is dated in 6aka year 
1436 expired^ and mentions that king Krishnidevaraya attacked Pratapa- 
rudra Gajapati, defeated and pursued him as far as Udayagiii and 
captured the fortress. It would therefore appear from the above that 
Krishpadevaraya’s wars with the Gajapati king commenced early in 
ign A. D. 

1 Nollore lin. Ongolo 40. R^ngaohari— Topi, Listof Ina., Madras Presidencv 

Vol. II, p. 789, No. 371. ^ 

2 Cof/n, No. 53 of 1899. Here again the cyclic year, is stated as Bhlva 

It could not be Bhftva but Anal a or Nala. ’ 



KRI8HNDEYARAYA 

AND HIS PATRONAGE OF TAKIL POETS. 


Pandit Soma Sundara Desikar, 

(Tamil Lexicon, Univeraitif of Madras), 


‘The empire* of Vijayanagar came into being under stress of cir- 
cumstances which necessitated the gathering together of all the strength 
that the Hindu civilization was capable of putting forth in an effort to 
preserve that civilization from the utter destruction which has already 
overtaken it in this part of India' said Dr. S. K. Ay^angar in his The 
yet remembered ruler of a long forgotten Empire, It was 
Dev'araya that brought the Vijayanagar Empire to its zenith. He himself 
being a poet of no mean order, it is no wonder that he was a patron of 
Telugu and Samskirit literature. But it was not well known that he was 
a good patron of Tamil Literature also. 

During the latter part of the fifteenth century, the Tamil 
country was overrun by the Odras and much damage was done by them 
in the country. Some of the atrocities committed by the Odras are 
inscribed even in inscriptions. From inscription No. i of 1905 and 93 of 
1906 we learn that the Odras did much damage even to Temple proper* 
ties. *No. 93 of 1906 dated during the reign of King Virupak$a atid 
§aka Saihvat 1395* cyclic year Nandana. refers to the confusion 
caused by the Oddiyan and the consequent cessation of festivals in the 
Siva temple at Jambai in the South Afcot District for ten years. No. i 
of 1505, dated two years earlier (1470-71 A.D.) during the reign of Sa}uva 
Narasiihhadeva maharaja also refers to the confusion caused by the 
Oddiyan about 8 or 10 years ago and to the Vi^pu temple at Tirukkoilur 
getting out of repair in consequence.^ This statement of the Government 
Epigraphist is borne out by a stray stanza found in the Tamil Ndvalar 
caritaif ^'History of the Tamil Poets.** said to have been composed by 
one Tatvaprakasar of Tiruvartir. In this stanza addressed to Ky?pa- 
devaraya, the author compares the Odra occupation to the Muhammadan 
invasion under Malik Kafur. The Tamil country was relieved of this 
thraldom by the rise of the Vijayanagar Empire, and the Odras were 
completely annihilated by the Raya after the campaign of RaichUr and 
Kopdavidu. This fact has been immortalized in a stanza by a poet 
named ELumara Sarasvati. The stansa is in Venbi metre and has a dual 


I Aal. tUip. South Isd. Spy. iM. 
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meaning,^ The poet alludes to the defeat of the Odra king and refers 
alsa to the marriage of his daughter* When it applies to the king it 
means that the Odra king lost the Kalinga country the town of Kaichang 
and the province of Kataka. When it applies to his daughter it conveys 
the meaning of that his daughter’s saree became loose, her bangles and 
shoulder ornaments also became loose, perhaps by her love and anxiety* 
This poet seems to have been well patronized by the Raya. For we find 
him again alluding to an Abhirama who has been doing much mischief 
in the Empire. This poet alludes to the mischief done by him and 
abuses him downright.^ 

From two stanzas^ found in the walls of the Temple gopura 
at Turukkadavur-now a Railway station in the South Indian Railway, — 
we learn that one Apatsabayan was instrumental in raising an army and 
besieging Raichur and Bijapur and after retirement settled the routine of 
the daily worship of the Tirukkadavur Temple* In the Report of the 
Government Epigraphist for the year 1906 we read as follows: — ‘On the 
third gopura of the Amrtaghatesvara Temple at Tirukkadayur in the 
Tanjore District are engraved two Tamil verses which register an endow- 
ment by a brahmin named Apatsahayan of Kadavur for Temple repairs. 
The donor is said to have pleased Kr^paraya by his warlike deeds at 
Raichur and Vijayanagara and the date is cyclic year Vi§aya which 
stands for Vr§a corresponding to Saka Saihvat 1444 and 1521 — 22 A,D. 
Probably the author of these stanzas may be Apatsahayan himself who 
held high posts in the Empire. 

It is a well known fact that Kr?padevaraya after defeating the 
Odras directed his attention towards the South. During his southern 

2 . Kafinga milantu nutik kaichangan torru 
melintu kafakannaiuva vi({dl--malintamalarp 
ponniffa manakitna hupdld untanakkup 
pitmUta o((iyanpdi' pezi* 

Kuttadi Lanchak koduhkd Var^befftch 
Chottaffa vaivecit tondane--dttdna 
anda Viluppuramum ampinaka runkefukka 
vandakuidpravapird via. 

4 . (/) Maruvalar pdrrivarun kiinardyan tnanammakila 
parivufan irdchur vijaya nakaramum tandupann( 

Ttruva/ar Cholaikkafavurar tevaldnam uh(ak ivittdn 
Arumarai yoniyal Apatsahaya napadkurani. 

( 2 } chetKdlar km kitnardyanmunne tiru koilkafil 

chorPdyi lagaif.a niti yellan turaikal mechcha 
miitalunckollit iiruppaniya nuffavan 
marpuyan Apatsahayan kadavaikku manuavane, 

X am indebted fro these two verses to the Madras eplgraphioal P#par1snent« 
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campaign he made many donations, ordered for the building of many 
manfapas and gdpuraa. In short, he paid much attention to the Temple 
affairs of the South. We find from the life of one Tatvaprakasar 
that the Raya not only had much regard for him but also took special 
interest in the administration of Sri Tyagaraja svamin Temple at Tiruvarur 
in the Tanjore District. Tatvaprakasar seems to be one of the trustees 
of the 6ri Tyagaraja svamin temple. The other trustees — the sthdnikas 
and Battars — were squandering the temple properties and were doing 
much mischief. Out of grief Tatvaprakai^ar is said to have sworn on the 
king Kf 9 padevaraya and his minister Vadamalai and .the presiding deity 
Tyagaraja that the banner of the Lord should not be lowered when the 
annual festival was over. He immediately petitioned to the king by a 
verse^ saying that the temple worship was stopped not by the 
Mohammadans. not by the Odras but by the V i 1 i t t u 1 u k k a r. 
These villains are a set of brahmins who assist in the worship of god 
Tyagaraja. The poet compared them to Mohammadans by their atrocious 
acts. When the king heard the petition he transferred the hattar named 
iribattar to some other temple. Tatvaprakasar satisfied at the order, 
spoke jestingly of the Battar in that the latter lost gulping all his 
perquisites in the shape of appaM, atirasaM, vadai etc.fi It is the 
practice even to day of offering these dainties during the evening six o'clock 
worship and nine o'clock puja. Again one Nagaraja Naiiibi of the same 

temple sold some of the copper images belonging to the temple. The 

poet composed a stanza, made it public and taught the same even to 

the parrots in the town. A Parrot was set before the king and it 

repeated the stanza before hira.^ The king took immediate action on 
the matter. We have already stated that the king had much regard 
for the bard. Once he sent for him and asked his opinion about two 
other poets named Koothanur Appanand Balakoki- 
lam. He informed his hearers that the poems of the former,— Koothanoor 
Appan,— are like that of milk and those of Balakokilam are sugar added 

5, Marudupaklh kifna mahdraya rattai 
Ariya vattamalayd ndnae — Tiruvdrurp 
Pahar kofiyaruppar paddmUruvarpai 
Tiydgah koHV^rakihd ti. 

G, dlii tulukkalla ottiydn t&numalla 
vilil tuludckuvantu rndhtfu — vdfi 
chtrantatiru Ddrnrt tiydgarufai pUaai 
ifantate Kiftpardyd* 

7, Un4ci vayirtil umikkdnta liffate 
tcndari vlltt tulukkari-^pandellam 
appam amlef latiraaamum tochaikalum 
kappwatum poohche hapilutu^ 
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to the milk, meaning thereby that they are poets of the highest order. 8 
On the other hahd when his opinion was sought about a poet Ottakkuttan 
he informed that he was a poet of no learning* With all his plain 
speaking he was well received at the Raya's court. 

Another poet wko lived during the reign of Kf^uadevaraya was 
one N a n a p r a k a s a r. He composed a poem called Manjurippa 
and gloiified him. Though the poem is not now extant we learn about 
it from another source named Tondamandala ^at<zk(ZTn» The poet was 
a native of Kancipuram and it is surmised that he was an abbot of a 
mutt there. 

One Mandalapurusa composed a Nighcinfu during his reign. It 
is a standard work of Tamil Lexicography. It is called Cirdomartl 
Nighat^fu. From all these extracts it may be clear that Kr^pa Devaraya 
was a patron of Tamil Poets and Tamil Literature. 

Manhav'i tdirum poltkuita nurappan vdrtalaiman 
tanka vi lelliya pdlvdla kokilam tdnuraitta 
tmankavi pdlik kitu chark karaikkavi namkai chollum 
punkavi yuppotu hdyamen rechollip poriTUvare, 



UNHISTORICITT OF THE KAUHUDIHAHOTSATA 


Dr* Dines Chandra Sircar, MA.,ph.D., 

Lecturer^ Calcutta University 


The Andhra Historical Research Society has earned the 
Rratitude of all students of ancient Indian literature and*history by publishing 
interesting Sanskrit Drama entitled KaumudlmahoUava (Appendix to 
an JAHRS, 11 — III). The late Dr. K. P. Jayaswal characterised the 
work as historical and suggested that Chapdasena whose usurption of 
the throne of Pafaliputra is referred to in the drama should be identified 
with Chandragupta I of the Imperial Gupta dynasty of Magadha.l I 
have carefully studied the Kaumudimahfftsava and, in my opinion, 
major part of the matter of this work is ficticious and the identification 
of Chandasena with Chandragupta I is highly fantastic and even absurd. 
The identification is invalidated not only by the different forms of the 
names, viz., Canddslna and Candragupta, but also by the plot of the 
drama. Excepting Candasena's relations with the Licchavis,2 everything 
that has been said in the drama about Candasena goes against his 
identification with Candragupta I. We know that Candragupta was the 
founder of a dynasty which ruled for several centuries; CapdasSna of the 
drama however was merely a usurper of the throne of Sundaravarman 
whose son, moreover, regained his father's throne when the usurper and 
the members of his family were killed 3 We also know that Candragupta 
was born in a royal family; he was the son of Maharaja GhatStkaca and 
grandson of Maharaja Gupta; the drama however represents Capdasena 


T Historical Data in the Drama Kaumndtmahotsava, An« Bhand. 
Or. Res. Soc , XII, p. History of India, p. iisff. 

2 Capdasena-hatakah...tatah svayaih Magadha-kulaih vyapadi^ann— 
api Magadha-kula-vairiibhir=mlecchair=yLicchavibhih saha saihbandhaih 
krtva labdh-avasarah Kusumapuram— uparuddhavan (p. 30). 

3 vats-anubandho nihataSr=Candasena-hatakah... unmulita* CapdasSna* 

rSja-kulaiii. Kalyapavarmapath (p. 36). 

4 pura kila Sundaravarmapa svayam=ravidita-svabhavataya vi§aturur 
==iva putrikrta§=:Capda5Sna-hatakah (p. 30'. Capdasena may have been 
a Karaskara as suggested by Jayaswal. That he was of a low caste is 
sden from the passage; kutra idrsa-varpasya asya raja-Sri ( p. 30). Matri- 
monial r^dations of the early Gupta kings with Brahmapa and K§atriya 
families like that of the Vakatakas, Kadambas, and the Licchavis appear 
to suggest that they belonged probably not to a low caste* The records of 
frabhavatigupta suggest that their gotra was DkSrofth 
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only, as an upstart who was the adopted son of Sundaravarman, king of 
Magadha.^ 

A passages in the speech of the Sh^radhira, which is supposed 
to prove that the drama was staged during ^ 4 he coronation of king 
Kalyipavarman and that*the plot was taken from the past life of the 
king, it may be argued, proves the historical character of the Kaumwit^ 
maholsava* The drama was however edited from a single MS. It is 
therefore not safe to accept the above reading and interpretation if the 
plot itself goes against the historicity of the drama. Before proceeding 
to discuss the historical value of the KaumudlTnahdtsava, we give a 
summary sketch of the plot. 

CapdasSna. the adopted son of Sundaravarman, king of Patali- 
putra conspired with the Licchavis, the hereditary enemies of Magadha. 
The Licchavis besieged Kusumapura or Pataliputra, and in the contest 
with them king Sundaravarman died on the battle-field. Then Capdasena 
usurped the throne of Pataliputra, and, Kalyapavarman, son of the 
deceased Sundaravarman, was secretly removed to a fortified place called 
Vyadha-ki^kindha in the vicinity of the Pampa-saras,® in the Vindhyas, 
by Mantragupta who was a minister of the dead king. While Kalyapa* 
varman was passing his days at Pampa, Mantragupta, always in disguise, 
was at Pataliputra looking for any opporttnity to regain the throne for 
the unfortunate prince. This is the background of the plot. 

A nun named Yogasiddhi was originally the nurse of Kalyapavarman* 
After Sundaravarman’s death, she left Pataliputra, spent her days at 
several holy places, and at last reached Mathura (capital of the Surasena 
janapada). where she was hospitably received by Kirti^epa, the Yadava 
king of Mathura. Princess Kirtimati, daughter of KIrtisepa, was entrusted 
to her care, and the princess was sent with her to Pampa to worship at 
the temple of Goddess Capdika, VindhyavasinI, Bhavani or £kanaihi§a.7 
the family-deity of the Yadava royal line of Mathura. At Plmpa, 
princess Kirtimati and prince Kalyapavarman met, and became deeply 
attracted to each other. Yogasiddhi saw a portrait of Kalyapavarman 
drawn by the princess and at once recognised the child who was 


5 devasya Kalyapavarmapah prati-nava-rajya-labha-sanivarddhita- 
dt§ti-vrddhi-para saitikuler='pi raja-kule punar=:ayamr=aparah pratyasidati 

Kaumudimahotsav-arambhah ki:tir=abhinetavya asy=aiva rajnah 

samatitatii caritam==:adhikrtya (Vijji)kaya nibaddhaPa* na^akaiii (p, i) 
PratUnava-rajya etc., is not clear. 

6 abhita^=capik-ayatanaiii paihpa-sarah samipavartini 

Vyadhaki^kindha^namni durga-sthane. Kalyapavarroapaiii (p. 3); 

Vindhy-adri-gandha-gaja-dana sugandhayo = 'mi parhpa-sarah-salila-vici- 
vimarda-iSitah (p. 7). ^ 

7. The reading ekdnafhga has been rightly corrected by Mr^ 
A* Ghosh as ekdnaiHid (Ind. Cult., IV, 
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under her care at Pataliputra. In the meantime, Mantragupta brought 
about the downfall of the usurper. Capdasena and his family were 
uprooted, and Kalyanavarman was proclaimed king of Magadha. Yoga- 
siddhi and KIrtimati went back to Mathura, and Kirti^epa was pleased 
to team all about his daughter’s love affairs and^her lover’s fortune. He 
sent an embassy to Pataliputra with proposals of his daughter's marriage 
with Kalyapavarman. Kiriiraati was also sent to Pataliputra, Kalyapa- 
varman was glad to accept her as his queen. 

It will be seen th; t major portion of the Kaumudfmahotsava 
which claims to deal with the past life of Kalyapstvannan is concerned 
with the prince’s love affair*;, and only a small part of it with his 
installation on the throne of Pataliputra. I do not like to analyse the 
details of the major portion of the plot, To me some of the details 
appear to be suspicious, though others may think them natural. But in 
a seemingly historical drama we surely expect that at least princess 
Kirtimati (daughter of the Yaiava king Kirtisena of Mathura), who is 
the heroine of the work and is, besides Kalyanavarman, the most import, 
ant character in the drama, should be an historical figure. In my 
opinion, if Kirtimati can be proved to be an imaginary character, major 
portion of the plot is automatically proved to be ficticious. As regards 
Kirtimati and her father, the drama says.* — asti Suraseno nama janapadah* 


te^aiii svami vikhyata-kirtih Kirti-sen 5 devi<h.., tasy=:eyam— eka 

duhita praiiebhyOr=’pi gariyasi Kirtimati nama svayamr=:eva duhi- 


taraih ‘‘Candik-ayatanaiii gatva kanicid— ahany— aradhayatu bhagavatirfi 
Vindhyavasinim’^=iti sabhisaramr-rcnaai ,itah pre.sitavan Yadunathah (p.8) 

bhagavaty=:8va Vindhyavasini: kula daivatam hi Yadunam=ekan* 

am^a^ (p. 38) tatas— tatha bhuteJ>u Vfi^nisu sagara-grastayaih Dvara- 

vatyam prati?tapita-parik$itah pravrajitukamasya rajarser_™r Yudhisthirasy= 
adesad— dhanahkayena Surasenesa pahe-abhidhanam (Read vajr^ahhid- 
hdnam) Vr§ni-kumaraiii prati^thapayata har-alaiiikaro dattah: tat-paratii* 
paraya Kirtisepam praptah ^p. 43). 

It is clear from the above passages that, acerrding to the 
author of the drama, the Yadava family was ruling at Mathura from the 
establishment of Vajra up to the time of Kirtisena Yadava, father of 
Kirtimati Now, Kirtimati may be supposed to be an historical characte,. 
if only there existed any Yadava royal lime at Mathura about the time 
of Kalyapavarman who is supposed to have been a contemporary of 


8, Cf. the names Kirtisena and Kirtimati-^ they appear to be 
coined rather than genuine Cf« also the mention of Parhpa in the 
Vindhyas and in the vicinity of Khskindha 


9, The texts that I have consulted read the name of this prince as 
Vajra. See Garuda Purapa (Bangabasi ed.), Purva-kbapda, Ch. 148, 
verse ii; Vispu Purapa Ch. 38, verse 34; etc. 
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Cudr^SuptA I and aUo of the author of the Kaumudlmahiftsava. Th9 
GoatihUfttioo of Yadava nils at Mathura from Vajra to a kiog of the 
first half of the fourth ceatury A. D. is however utterly absurd* Np 
Yadava king is kaow» to have ruled at Mathura during the earlier 
centuries of the Christian era. Inscriptions and coins discovered in the 
Matl^ura region do not prove the existence of Yadava rule in that locality 
in that period* We have early coins of native Rajas and foreign 
SatrapsIO in the Mathura region. Epigraphic evidence proves that 
Mathura formed part of the Ku^apa empire, H According to the 
Purapas (e.g.. Vayu,^ 99, 382), seven Naga kings ruled at Mathura before 
it was conquered by the Guptas. So* the rule of a direct descendant of 
Vajra at Mathura about the beginning of the fourth century A. D. is out 
of the question. The Yadava king Kirti§epa of the Kaumudfmahdtaava 
(if he is supposed to have been a contemporary of Candragupta I) is as 
imaginary as his daughter Kirtimati, and the major portion of the plot 
becomes unhistorical. There is no proof that any Yadava king ruled at 
Mathura even after the fourth century; the evidence of the Kaumudlma^ 
hoisava regarding Kirti$epa, therefore, must be regarded as extremely 
doubtful. 

The doubtful character of the major part of the Kaumudi* 
mahdtsaua renders the remaining portion dubious. But since the existence 
of a Varman dynasty in Magadha is proved by inscriptional evidence 
and since the Licchavis are known to have had relations with Magadha 
from the time of Bimbisara to that of Candragupta I, we may think 
that there is some historical background of the play. But that “back- 
ground’* does not help us in going beyond the facts that there was a 
Varman dynasty which ruled at Pataliputra and that there was a Varman 
dynasty which ruled at Pataliputra and that there was a Lichhavi invasion 
of Magadha (possibly at the time of the Varmans). The Licchavis are 
known to have .uled in the northern part of Bihar and the adjoining 
districts now in Nepal from early times to the ninth century A. D* But 
in my opinion, the names of Sundaravarman and Kalyapavarmau may br 
accepted as historical only after their existence is proved by reliable 
evidence. 

The Sirpur inscription (Bhandarkar’s List, No. 1654) of Maha- 
iSivagupta Balarjuna (son of Har§agupta and Vasata, aud grandson of 
Candragupta) of the Papdava family is generally ascribed to the eighth 
or ninth century A. D*, but may be earlier. In this record, MahaSiva- 
gupla*s mother is said to have been the daughter of Suryavarman of 


10. Smith, Catalogue of the Coins in the Indian Museum I, p, 

190 ff. Raychaudhuri. Political History, 2nd ed., p. 2^82 ff. ' * 

11. Raychaudhuri, op, pp. 299, 301 ff. 
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•‘the Yarman dynasty of Magadha’*. There is thus evidence of the 
existence of a Varman dynasty in Magadha before the eighth century* 
Suryavarman to %tve been rela^ted adth v 4 o is men- 

tioned Yuan Cbwang as a ?looal nijah of M-a5ga4ha (about the middle of 
the seventh century) and as the last descendant of Asdka Maurya. These 
Varmans of Magadba, moreover, appear to have been no other than the 
Maukharis whose names end in varmanA'^ It is possible that the author 
of the Kaumudimahdtsava refers to this Varman dynasty which ruled in 
Magadha after the early emperors of the Gupta dynasty, and not, as 
suggested by Dr. Jayaswal, to a Varman dynasty that is supposed to 
have ruled at Pataliputra before the Guptas. There is nothing to prove 
that the Kcmmudimahdteava is earlier than the seventh or eigth oentury 
A.D. The reference to Katahanagara (p. 37) as a familiar place seems 
to suggest that it was composed after Kafaha (K6(d)dah in the Malay 
Peninsula) became famous under the ^ailendra emperors in the eighth 
century. The Sailendras are known to have bad political relations with 
the Palas of Eastern India in the first half of the ninth century and with 
the Colas in the tenth and eleventh centuries A.D. It may be interesting 
to note in this connection the mention of Kataha as a familiar place in 
the K&thdmritsSgara which is admittedly a late work (R. C. Mujumdar, 
Suvar^advfpa, (p. 51), The Vamana (13, 10*11) and Garuda (55, 5) 
Purapas however mention Kataha-dvipa as one of the nine divisions of 
Bharatavar9a in place of Sauraya or Gandharva of other Purapas, such 
as the Markandeya (57, o) and the Vayu (45, 79). But the absence of 
any such name like Kataha in Ptolemy’s Geography which gives a 
detailed account of Malayasia appears to suggest that the Purapic 
references to Kataha are later interpolations. 


12. The Maukharis are known to have been in Magadha from early 
times* (Corp. Ins, Jnd,, 111 , Introduction, p, 14). For the Maukhari 
occupation of Magadha about the sixth century A.D, see Bhandarkar’s 
IMU Nos. 1603-05, 2079-81 etc. 
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life fe34t'e$sefs him fes ‘‘Lord (Senhor) Salvationica'^ and all the captains 
and nobles of the realm made a salaam to 

The Prime Minister was very old at the time Krishparaya was 
crbfertoed Emperor, and Paes. who might have seen the statesman, wrote 
thfet he was an old man* and the greatest favourite of the king.^ 

At the time of Krishpadevaraya^s accession to the throne, we 
find TimmaraSu as Governor of Kopdavidu* From a record at Ongole» 
it Will be seen that the rajyam, province, of Kopdavidu was bestowed on 
Saluva Timmarasu before the stronghold of Kopdavidu wan actually 
taptured from the king of Orissa, and that Timma made a grant of land 
in that rUjyam in 1511— -12 A. D. It may be surmised that the Gaja. 
pati king was not in effective occupation of the northern parts of Nellore 
though held the forts of Udayagiri and Kopdavidu.'^ 

A couple of years after Krishnadevaraya had ascended the throne, 
the celebrated statesman, Timmarasu commenced to play his part in 
shaping the destiny of the Empire, and so dominated the men of his 
day, so identified himself with the history of the times, that his military 
prowess, political prescience and uncanny foresight, were indisolubly 
linked to the events of history of which he helped to shape. The 
biography of Timmarasu, is without any exaggeration virtually an outline 
of the history of the Vijayanagar Empire during the two decades 
following the accession of Krishpadevaraya and during which period he 
was closely associated with his achievements. As soon as Krishpadevaiaya 
ascended the throne, he examined his treasury and army and made 
preparations to curb the turbulent chiefs in the south. He left the city 
In charge of Sajuva Timma to guard it and set out on his expedition.® 
The Emperor first defeated tne chiefs of Ummattur and next 
captured tbe impregnable citadel of Udayagiri. His thirst for conquest 
was not quenched and he thought, as Nuniz stated, that his conquest of 


6 Opi. cit. p. 268 , [It would appear from another Ch&tu verse quoted belo .7 
that Emperor Krishnar^ya held S&luva Timmarasu in high esteem and called 
him Appaji ** Venerable Father”. Ed.] 

“lnyya yanil)imcbukontivi 

Peyyambuna Erishuaraya-nrpapungavuobd-fQ) 
ayy 4 ! ni aari yeri? 

tiyyani vilukMavayya I TimraarusayyS I” 

6 Opi, cit. p. 260. * 

7 "Butterworth and Venugopala Chet Inscriptions, 0. 46. Saka 1403, 
The Baka year is evidently expired. A record of Krishnadfivar&ya dated 8 . 8 . 1436 

Bhtva samvatsara, at Tiruparti, mentions the king’s attack on Pratipa- 
fodra ©ajapatl, his pursuing him as far as Udayagiri and bis capture of IMaya- 
gifl* (Ep(* Colin* No. 53 of 1890). [It is therefore possible to believi that war 
had broken out between Krishnaddvar&ya and Prat&parudra Oajapati early in 
8 , 8i 1483 expired, 1 , s,, in 1610 A. ]D. 

8 Dc« 8. K% Ayyangar; Sources of Vijayafwgur fSTisfory, pp, ill and 1$0* 
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Udayagiri was only a trivial oije, and so he had determined to penetrate 
into the dominions of king: of Oriya. He ordered his Prime Minister to 
make necessary preparations for the expedition. 

CONQUEST OF KONDAVIPU BY TIMMARUSU The expeditiop 
against Kondavidu provided a wide theatre to display his great parts 
and disclose his indomitable courage, will and prowess. The Mangalagiri 
inscription which describes the capture of that fortresSMS one of tbe 
finest records depecting the Prime Minster’s achievements. Kopdayfdu is 
the well-known chief fortress in Narasaraopeta Taluk of the present 
Guntur District. It was stated that he captured the ‘‘the swan-like kings 
appointed by Gajapati in Kopdavldu/’IO The swan-like kings appointed 
by the Gajapati at Kopdavidu were, Virabhdra the son of Prataparudra 
Gajapati, Narahari-Patra, the son of Kumara Hummira Mahapatra. 
Mullu Khan, and Uddanda Khan of Rachuru, Rachiraju of Pusapadu, 
Srinatha Raju and Lakshmipati Raju. Kesava Patra of Janyala, Balachandra 
Mahapatra and others. D The above event took place on 23 rd June, 1515 
A. D., as mentined in the above record. The conquest of the place is 
one of the decisive factors both in the life of the illustrious Chancellor 
and in the annals of the Empire. Though old, the Great Minister posses- 
sed a strong will, brilliant and powerful intellect, a conspicuous individua- 
lity, which above all combined to make him the favourite of the court, 
the master of the country, and the sway the Empire. 

Krishpadevaraya was not, however, content with the conquest at 
the Gajapati at Kopdavidu. He wanted to penetrate into the heart of tlte 
Gajapati dominions and as far as his capital even, a desire that prompted 
him to display his superior military strength and not to annex permanently 
the dominions of the enemy, Timmarasu was not for an aggressive 
foreign policy and he remonstrated this with the king that it was not 
desirable for the Emperor to enter further into the dominions of the 
Gajapati's country, as there was the possibility of his being attacked on 
the flsftik by the Muhammadans who might succeed in cutting off his 
s»plies.I 2 The Emperor did not heed the advice of his Prime Minister 
but proceeded ou his campaign. As usual, the Prime Minister along 
with the other nobles followed the march It is not appropriate here to 
describe the details of the march and the various encounters on the way. 
The Gajapati was ready to face the Vijayanagar armies and measure 
his strength with them. He assembled his forces with the aid of his 
sixteen Satraps or Mahdpdtraa * The Emperor was informed of the 
enemy's ipighty preparations and the pitched battles he had tb fiffit, apd 

9 Forgotten Empire^ pp. SI 6 — 17. 

10 Ep. Ind. Vol. VI, pp. 108—138. 

11 No. •go? of 1897; No 674 of 1902; and 196 of 1903 of Mddrae Epiuraphicol 
Collections t 

13 Sources 0 / Vijayanagar Historyt PP* and 18?. 
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vhen he consulted his Prime Minister, Sajuva Timma, sagacious as he 
was* thought of gaining victory by a stratagem- The Emperor was awaie 
of the great ability of his aged minister and so he delegated to him 
necessary powers to do as he liked. Then the crafty minister 
despatched some chests 'full of gold and valuables to the Sixteen Maha- 
P&tras along with secret letters with the intention of seducing them to 
desert their master during the fight. It was proposed in those letters 
that the chests were despatched to the Patras according to a previous un- 
derstanding between them and Krishnadevaraya, that they should abandon 
their master during the battle. The boxes fell by a premeditated device 
into the hands of the Gajapati’s messengers who placed them before 
their master. The Gajapati became alarmed, and having been terribly 
afraid of the treachery of his subordinates chiefs, abondoned his capital 
and ran away to a place of safety. The Mahapatras came to know 
of the king’s flight and return themselves to their respective fortresses. 
Thereafter, Krishnadevarya summoned the minister of the Gajapati 
king and informed him, that he had not come to annex the territory 
and that he was ready to relinquish the same to his master and return 
to his capital. The Gajapati was duly informed of the generous 
intention of the Emperor 1 he Gajapati king returned to his capital; 
and he along with his subordinate chiefs begged the pardon of the 
Emperor. The Gajapati too rose to the occasion and showed magnani- 
mity, He gave his daughter to Krishparaya in marriage and made 
presents of valiuible gems, ornaments, elephants, horses etc. and ceded 
all the couTitiy to the south of the river Kishna as dowry of his 
daughter. The stratagem of Timmarasu completely succeeded not 
only in securing to the Emperor complete control of the northern domi- 
nions of the Empire but also in bringing a fair damsel, as a life long 
companion for his 

Nuniz wrote a different story about this chivalrous conqueror 
and the illustrious vanquishtd, and the part the celebrated Chancellor 
of the Vi jaiyan;\j’ ar Emp're played in it. During the victory against the 
Gajapaii at Kondipalii the Emperor captured a son of that king and 
having come to under.^tand that the son an expert at fencing, the 

EImptror arranged for a duel with one of his experts in that line The 
son of the Gajapati refused to cross swords with the expert, on the 
ground that he w^as not of the blood royal and then slew himself. When 
the Gajapati came to know of the death of the son he wrote to the 
Minister 7'immarasu asking him the means by which he could ransom 
his wife who remained in the custody of the Emperor. Timmarasu was stated 
to have replied, that the Gajapati king should arrange the marriage of 
his daughter with the Emperor, and that afterwards the Emperor would 


13 Ibid pages 116 and l33. 
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restore to him, his (Gajapati’s) wife and lands. So the marriage was 
arranRed and the wife and lands of the Gajapati were thereafter restored 
to him.i^ 

According to the above authority it is stated that Sajuva 
Timmarasu was appointed to be the Governor of Kopdavidu after the 
Emperor returned from expedition against the land of ‘Catuir*. 
The Prime Minister on his way to Kopdavidn encountered with a huge 
army of a Muhammadan general of one of the Sultans of the Deccan, 
Sajuva Timmarasu easily won the day, captured the Muhammadan 
general, his wife and son, horses, elephants and much ’money, and handed 
over them to the Emperor who imprisoned the captives. Timmarasu, 
thereafter remained at Kopdavidu and after restoring peace and order 
there, returned to Vijayanagar, 

After Timmarasu returned, Krishpadevaraya set out on an expedition 
against Raichur. The expedition was undertaken on the advice tendered by 
fhe Prime: Minister. It is stated by Nuniz that many of the nobles 
diflerred from the Prime Minister in the wisdom of the suggestion.15 

Krishpadevaraya was successful in his expedition, and the success 
was entirely due to the great powers of organisation, skill, ability, knack 
for disipline, of the Chancellor and, the steadfast loyalty of the 
various subordinate chiefs who had contributed to the success of the 
mighty campaign so vividly described by Nuniz, 

We may now pause to take stock of the various encomiums 
showered on the celebrated Minister, who richly deserved the same, and 
which were recorded both in literature and lithic records of the times. 
In the Bezwada inscription of Singaraja, one of the commanders of the 
Emperor in the expedition against Gajapati, the praise of the Prime 
Minister was sung as follows: — 


q# q^q=?r 

q>T%5iw'^qq<qRf^ ftqnwcrf *r 


14. Forgotttn Empire page 320. 

15 Ibid, p. 328. 

16 SJ,r, You IV, No, 789 11. 70—78. 
10 
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In the Bapatla recordf it is stated that Sajuva Tiramarasu bote 
the title of ''Dharamvaraha" and that he was Krishparaya’s own body.W 

Mallana in bis Fdjaiskharacharitram, describes the great 
Pradhani as Sakala^Karndfa-rakshd vichakshana and Kurnarja Dhurjati 
in his Krishnardya-VijayciTn praises that the great statesman has 
no equals as a minister in the Krta, Treta and Dvapara Yugas 18 

In the Krshndrjuna-Sa^vddam of Gopamantri, the Prime Mini- 
ster is described as J§ri K^^shn(zrdy(i-SdTnTdjy(zbhdT(i‘dur(iTidh(iTundu 
and in the commentary on PrahhudhcichcindrodctycL by the same author, 
the Prime Minister is described as follows: 










KRISIINADEVARAYA S IDEAL OF A MINISTER: ~ It will be interesting 
to know the picture of an ideal minister conjured up by the Emperor 
who had probably in his mind the brilliant personality of his own Mahd 
Pradhani before himi when he sketched the lines of that imaginary and 
illuminative illustration. We quote below, the translation of the verses 
given by the late lamented scholar Mr. Rangnswami Sarasvati, from the 
Canto lY of of the Emperor-poet’s Kmuktamdlyada or Vishnuchiltiyam. 

F. W7: Entrust your fortresses to such Brahmans (Generals) as 
you are best acquainted with. Do not keep them weak, but give them 
such strong f ^rces that they can be devoid of fear from the enemies. 

F. 211: If a Brahman is a scholar, who is afraid of AdharTna, 
who is well versed in Rdjaniti and who is bet^^een the ages of fifty and 
seventy, who is healthy in body, whose connection with the king has 
come down from previous generations and who, not conceited, accepts 
the ministership under a king and looks after his business, would it take 
more than a day for the Angas (constituents of royalty) of such a king 
to increase? 

F* 217: Because a Brahman would stand to his post even in 
times of danger and would continue in service though reduced to becoming 


17 5. Li., Vol. VI. No. 146. 

18 Rajas^khara^eharitram^ Canto 1,* Vide Lives of Telugii Poets p, 2l0. 
Krishnaraya-vijayanit Canto 2, Verse 104. 

19. Sources of Vijaymagar History , p, 145. 
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a subordinate to Kshatriya or Sudra. it is always advisable for a king 
to make Brahmans as his officers- 

V. 261: That king can lay his hand on his breast and sleep 
peacefully, who appoints as masters of his fortresses such Brahmans as 
are attached to himself, are learned in many sciences and arts, are 
addicted to dharma, are heroic and have been in his service since before 
his time, who makes arrangements for storing in those fortresses tigers* 
cheese? (Tel. pulijunnu) and other articles to last for a generation, who 
gives to the subordinate chiefs {samantaa) lands and other things without 
lessening in the slightest degree the arrangement with- them, who increases 
his treasury by multiplying his income and lessening expenditure and by 
seeing that the people are without trouble, who keeps watch on the 
territory of weakened enemies by his spies and capturing them suddenly 
like the crane which catches fish, who sees neither he nor his subjects 
suffer and who gives trouble only to his enemies. 

THE FAMILY OF 'J’lIE PREMIER:~“This biographical sketch of the 
great Minister will be incomplete without mentioning his family circle* 
He was a Brahman of the AruviLo Niydgi community of the Andhra 
Brahmans, which gave rise to poets, scholars soldiers and statesmen of 
eminence for several centuries in the past. He belonged to the Saluva 
family.20 He was the soa of Rachiraja, or Ricbarasa and Nagamarhba, 
and grandson of Veniaya or Vemarasa, and belonged to the Kaupdinya- 
gdtra, Apastamba-sutra and Yajus-sakha. He married Lakshmamma, 
sister of Nadindla Timmaraja of Kau§ika and gave his sister 
Krishpaihba or Krishpamaihba in marriage to Nadindla Timmayya.^l He 
had an younger brother in G5vindaraja and three nephews, Kona, 
Appa and Gopa, The power which he wielded during his day could 
only be imagined when we know the high positions held by his brother, 
and nephews, in the administration of the Empire. In fact almost all 
the important posts were monopolised by this particular family group, 
This was the last occasion in which such positions were held by this 
particular (the AruvUa' NiyOgi) Biahmana community, for during the time 
of Achyutaraya and thereafter under the de facto ruler Ramaraya, the 
Brahmin as a poet, soldier and statesman gradually disappeared from the 
literary and political arena owing to the lack of patronage. 

SALVVA GOVINDAKAJA, younger Brother of the Great Minister: 

In one of the records it was stated that Govindaraja was the 
elder brother of the Great Minister but according to another he wa^ 

%0 Tradition records that Timmarasu and bis aneestors belonged to KoQ4a* 
vidu in Guntur District, and that Timmarasu aud his brother GdvindarAja 
migrated |o south after the death of their father and destruction of the 
family fortune and roamed in poverty fcr a long time in South India. JSd, 

21 (tt) Epi, Ind. Vol. VI, pages 108 to 133 and p. 234. (b) Bpigrapeioal 

Eeport, Tirupati Ddvastanam, part 2, p. 191. 
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mentioned as the younger.^^ We believe that he was only the 
younger. He held important posts from time to time. He was the 
Governor of Gniti rajya about 1513 A.D. according to the Tadipatri 
inscription ^3 He was also called Maha-Pradhana and Sirah Pradhdna 
He was also the lord of Terakanambi^sima in Hoyasala-nadu.^^ When 
Paes visited the city of Vijayanagar (about 1520-22 A.D) he was spoken 
of as the Governor of the city. He accompanied the Emperor in the 
expedition against Raichur.25 We also know from another source of 
epigraphical evidence, that he was transferred from time to time as 
Governor from one important outpost to another. He was called the 
minister of Krishnadevaraya and Governor of Padivalkunal including 
Gupdlupeta, in a grant dated July 17 , 1523 

APPA AND GOPA, The Nephews of the Premier: — We learn that 
the Great Minister had three nephews, Kona, Appa and G5pa. There 
is no record to know anything about Kona and we presume that he 
died early in life; but Appa and Gopa were the foremost Provincial 
Governors of the period, holding * the key positions and important 
strategic forts of the lime. The nephews belong to another illustious 
family of ministers who had served under the ba}uvas and Tujuvas in 
some capacity or other. The genealogy of the family according to 
Rdjalekhara-charitram, Krish?^drjuna Sarkvaiam and Prabodha^ 
chandrddaya* kydkhya is given at the end of this study, to show how 
this family is linked with the family of the great Sajuva Timmarasu. 
Tirumalaiiibaf the elder daughter of Timmarasu was married to Appa* 
mantri, and G5pa was the younger son-in-law of Timmarasu. Appa and 
G5pa would appear to have served one after another, as Governors of 
Kopdavidu soon after it was captured from the Gajapati king.27 

From the Rajaiekhara-charitram we learn that Gopa was 
Governor of Gutti for sometime and that post he must have held before 
was transferred to Kopdavidu. The Mangalagiri record says that Appa 
obtained from Krishpadevaraya and the minister Timmarasu, the posts of 
Commander-in-Chlef of the array, of the Superintendent of Vinukopda» 
Gutti^ and Amaravati forts and the sole Governorship of that Kingdom. 

Rajai ekhara'Charitram was dedicated to Appa. G5pa would 
appear to be a scholar, and the author of the poem, Kriahndrjuna- 
Sofkvddam and a commentary on Prabodha-chandrddayam. It is 

22 No, 196 of 1918 of the Madras Epigraphical Collections* Tirupati Devastanam, 
Kfkigrapeical Eeport, p. 192; 

28 8J.I., VoL 4. No. 800. 

24 Epi. Cam., Vol. IV. Introduction, p. 25. Arcfi, Surv. Eep, 1908—09 p. 183 

26 A Forgotten Empire^ pages 284 and 827. ' 

95 Mgeora Arch. Rep*, 1934, p. 123. Mysore Areh, Rep., 1930, p 1S2« 

27 Epi* Indu Vol, VI| p. 112. 
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evident that these two brothers owed their elevation in the service of the 
State# to the favour of the Premier, their uncle and father*in-law. 

THE ATTACK ON THE PORTUGU^iSE AND THE REVERSES:— The 
relations of Krish^iadevaraya with the Portuguese were almost cordial and 
we know that the Emperor extended a warm welcome to the successive 
Portuguese Governors of Goa, in the city of Vijayanagar. Their help 
was sought in the Battle of Raichur. and the best horses for the 
Vijayanagar cavalry were supplied by the Portuguese. While this was 
the friendly intercourse between the Hindu Empire and the Portuguese 
power, Sewell quoted the authority of Baros and stated in his monumental 
work that about 1523 A.D., Timmarasu invaded the main lands» near 
Goa, which had been occupied by Ruy De Mello, and that he advanced 
to vards Parda with a small force, but he was attacked and driven back. 
This reverse of the Prime Minister who was also the Generalissimo of the 
forces of the Empire on the battle field was perhaps the commencement 

of his misfortunes .28 

SALUVA TIMMA-DANDANATHA AS A SCHOLAR: — He was reputed 
scholar who wrote the commentary on Agastya's Champu-Bharatam^ In 
the colophon of the commentary, he called himself, ' Sri Kfishnaraya 
^irah-Pradhdna^ and Sakaidgama'pdrdvdr apart 

TRAGIC END: — The evening of the career of this great personage, 
was shrouded in mystery, and a curtain though not impenetrable veils 
the last act in the drama of his life. It is almost common with the 
lives of great men, that fortune turns its back on them at the fag end 
of their lives, and they had either to be behind the bars of prison, 
ascend the scaffold, assasinated or humiliated, Mary, queen of Scots 
roamed from prison to prison. Charles I was beheaded. Bismarck was 
driven away from office “like a dog.'' The lamentable life of Napoleon 
at St. Helena was well-known. Abraham Lincoln was shot dead in the 
midst of a play. Akkana and Madanna, the celebrated Hindu ministers 
at the court of Golcopda were dragged alive in the streets of that city. 
Instances may be multiplied, and Sajva Timmarasu fared no better if we 
believe Nuniz. History repeated itself. What happened at the com- 
mencement of the reign of Krishpadevaraya, took place at the close of 
it. The events were quite similar, and we give the story from Nuniz and 
put down the painful pen. 

Kyishpadevaraya had a son, Tirumala, aged six years. The 
Emperor wanted to retire and abdicate in favour of the young prince and 
instal him on the throne. Timmarasu was as usual made the counsellor 
of the state and one of the sons of the Prime Minister was given a high 
position in the administration. Unfortunately the young prince suddenly 

f 

28 A Forgottm Empir*, p, 158, 

39 SouroiB of Vijayanagar History p. U3i 
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died of a sickness not knovn» and the Emperor was informed that the 
*8on of the Prime Minister poisoned the prince. He believed it, and sum- 
moned the Premier, his son, and brother Govindaraja, and then informed 
them how Trmmarasu had deceived Vira Narasimharaya and elevated him 
(Krish^araya) to the throne, and how he could believe that the same 
mischief could have been perpetrated by them now in the case of his 
son as they were capable of doing anything. The king imprisoned, them 
but the son of Timmarasu was stated to have escaped from prison and 
rebelled against the Emperor. But soon after, he was captured and the 
Emperor being enraged against the conduct of these persons ordered ot 
their eyes to be put out and to confine them in the prison. 

It was not known what happened to these unfortunate persons. 
But there is epigraphical evidence to show that Timmarasu and 
Gbvindaraja continued to serve under Achyularaya, the brother of 
Krishpadevaraya. Fortunately, Nuniz, did not inform us that these 
illustrious brothers died in prison and therefore it would be appear that 
they were restored and elevated to their former positions, after Achyuta* 
raya ascended the throne. Numerous inscriptions are quoted to 
demonstrate that these two brothers bestowed various gifts on temples 
during the time of Achyutaraya. It is believed therefore, that these 
two brothers survived to the end of 1535 and 1541 A D. respectively, 
the last dates of inscriptions of Timmarasu and G 5 vindaraja, respectively 
available so far.^O 


80 Tirupati Devastanam Epigraphical R€^orU pages 194 and 227 . 
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Dated in 8. 8 892. 

Manda Narasimham 

These plates were discovered about three years ago lying buried 
in the village of Ka»dyam, about twenty miles from Chicacole in Vizaga- 
P^tam district. When the plates were taken out of the earth, the right 
right half of the fourth plate was so entirely corroded with rust that it 
soon crumbled to pieces. The first and fourth • plates appeared to 
contain traces of another inscription which was beaten out to make the 
surface smooth so as to receive the present inscription. The plates 
appeared to have been beaten or cut to match with the other plates. 
I am thankful to Mr, G. Ramarnurti -Naidu of Kapdyam for giving these 
plates and enabling me to publish the inscription engraved upon them. 
The plates are five in number; they are strug together by means of a 
solid copper ring, the ends of which were secured under the royal seal. 
The plates, together with the ring and the seal, weigh 284 tolas; the 
ring and the seal alone weigh 1C4 tolas. The diametre of the seal is 
three inches. The seal contains the figure of the varahd (Wild Boar) 
facing to the proper right. In front of the boar is an' a wArw/a ‘elephant 
goad^ and behind it is the crescent. On the top of the seal there is the 
symbol of the sun. B^^neath the boar is the legend ^ri TribJiuvand^ku^a 
in bold Chalukyan characters Below the legend is an expanded lotus 
flower, and on the either side of it are two chdmaras *oy ‘chowries'. Of 
the five plates, the first and the last have raised rims on one side alone 
while the remaining plates have their rims raised on all sides. The 
plates measure gYi by 4^*. The first olate has no writing on 'the ‘outer 
side but the rest bear writing c-n both sides. * 

The writing on ti e. plate is fairly w^ell prescrvi-d and the scribe 
seems to have a giod settled round hand. But there are many errors and 
omissions. The alphabet employed is old Telugu known as Veiigi script 
and resembles that of the l amulavaka copper plate grant of Amma II.i 
The language employed is Sanskrit and the inscription is partly in prose 
and partly in poetry. * 

The inscription relates to a grant made by king Danarpava who 
bore a second name Chalukya Bhiraa 2 Danarpava was the eldest son ofe 
Chalukya Bhima II> born to his queen Ankidevi or Ankimahadevi. He 

V 

1 JAHRS, Vol. 

2 This view is extreiijel7 doubtful. The text does not seem to bear out this 
meaning. Ed. 
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iacoeeded to the tHrone of VSngi after the death of his half-brother, 
Aaama II, in S. S. 892 expired or 970 A.O. Danirpava is called in the 
lecord Dinapi or DaiiapeSa. 

The inscription opens with an invocation or prayer to the dgo 
Siva. Then follows the usual preamble of the Eastern Chajukya records 
containing the gfenealogical account of the kings from Kubja Vishpu' 
vardhana, younger brother of Satyalraya Vallabha, down to Ammaraja 11, 
Oh the death of Atnmarija II, his elder half*brother DSnapa or 
Dinap€Sa dr D^narpava came to the throne. ‘‘DSttSrpava was the eldest 
son of king Bfhad-Bhiitia, or Chalukya Bhima II by his first wife. He 
possessed great strength; defeated the armies of his foes, became the 
king of the kingdom of Vengi and reigned over it with great ability. 
The earth (meaning the kingdom) was fortunate in having him as the 
king for he adminstered law according to justice. He was learned in 
all sciences and arts. He was a deseendant of the great king Kali 
Vishnu; his mother was Urjapaya*who was a daughter of the king of 
Kalinga. He assumed the second name Bhima when he ascended the 
throne.3 His chest was broad like a doorway, his arms were strong and 
long. He became the abode of the dharma of K§atriyahood. H® 

was justice incarnate; he was the beloved of the people. He was the 
master of the Ethics of State (akhila-raja-vidya). He studied all the 

idstras from his childhood. He was learned In the Saka year 

892 {dvi-nava-va8u) (here month and pak^a of the month are lost on 

the broken plate).... on Thursday the 8th day, at an auspicious moment, 
having offered oblations to the manes of ancestors, kinsmen and the 
gods* king Danarpava ascended the throne under the name, the glorious 

Vishpuvardhana Maharajadhiraja. He was ParamS^vara, worshipper 

of the feet of the parents, in the presence of bis Mantrin, Purahit^ 

Blndpati, having assembled the inhabitants and Ra9trakuta chiefs 

of t^ie district of Pottappi-napdu commanded thus: There was a 

prince. ..born in the illustrrious, spotless and renowned Mudugon4(l 
Chdlukya lineage, who acquired a kingdom by conquest. His son was 
Smaraf?) who destroyed his enemies by the force of fierce valour. His 
wife was Perakaniba, the pious, just and devoted to doing good to the 
people* She was the mother of several sons. Among them, Mallana 
and Gopdiya have become celebrated all over the world. To 

these two princes, Mallana and Gopdiya. who have enriched my 

Treasury and 'thereby pleased Us, We have bestowed in our royal 
pleasure two sparkling white large parasals, royal robes, the war drum, 
tlie slambki, the fillet, large white silken tents with poles, elephants and 
ail the insignia of feudatory chieftains along with the ruler* 

ship of 5f the district known as Pottapi-nipdu vishaya 300 


9 See note ^ above. E4 
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having exempted it from all burdens of taxation. The boundaries of 
the district are, be it known, ‘on the east the river called Pampavi^i 
(Pampavati), on the south Uttara varusa or *the Northern Range', on the 
west Minuihbaka-napdn and on the north Vedeguna-debbadi or Veduguna 
70 district. This grant shall last as long as the moon, stars and earth 
and the Eight Great Mountains endure. The Yuvaraja (crown prince) 
shall protest and enforce this gift with the aid of 2032 soldiers and 
elephant- keepers . 4 Any person who molests this gift becomes one who 

has committed the five great sins** Then follow the usual imprecatony 

dlokas attributed to Vyasa, an appeal to future kings of his house and the 
land to protect the gift from any molestation, and a curse to the effect 
that whosoever molested or appropriated the grant either partly or wholly, 
would be born as a dog who ate what had been vomitted by others. 

The executor of the royal command was the officer Katakaraja 
The poetry of the grant was composed by Nagambhatta. The charter was 
engraved on the plates by the scribe , Jontacharya". 

The Mudugopda Chalukya line of vassal kings are mentioned 
in this record. This family is not altogether unknown to our scholars. 
The Mudugopda Chajukyas hail apparently from the south. Though 
we do not know the complete genealogy of this southern line of kings, 
we know for certain that they occupied a subordinate oosition in the 
latter part of the tenth century A.D. The existence of the Mudugopda 
Cha]ukya line of kings was first brought to light by the publication of a 
copper-plate grant of Kusumayudha IV by the Rev. C. BENDAL, M.A,, 
MR.A.S,, in the Indian Antiquary in 1003. That was found in the 
Trea.«!ury of H E. H. the Nizam of Hyderabad. Kusumayudha*s grant 
gives the following pedigree of the Mudugopda Chajukya line of kings. 


4 The passage does not seem to have properly translated or explained^hear. 
See the text line* 62 — CS. The passage seems to mean that the yuvaraja^ who i* 
the commander of the Elephant Troop unit of 2')32 elephants and ioldiers, shall 
enforce and protect the grant. The yuvaraja here seemi to be a dignitory. It 
appeara to be a high dignity conferred upon some distinguished officer in the 
king’s army under the Eastern Ohtlukyas and had not perhaps anything to do 
with the real yuvaraja or heir-apparent Coraoare for instance a similar passage 
which appears in a grant of Amma II (Ep. /nd., Vol. V, p. I39f. text line 23) 
which runs as follows: — Pat^avardhaniyih Paramav&khyih sut^ya Yuvarftja- 
Ballftladdva VdUbhatAya Bo44iyan4mn6 etc. Compare also with another similar 
passage in another grant of Amma 11 {Ind Ant , Vol. XTTI. p. 248. lines 35—36) 
where the yuvaraja was appointed to protect the grant. Here is the passage: — 
Etasya rakshakfth Uruhastubhaya-gana sabasra-dvitayd kalvap4ksbi (?)VumAoh39hu 
patayah balUka pimchha chhatra VfiUbhatah. Prince V3iabhata mentioned in 
in these two grants would appear to be one and the same person.^ He was 
called Yuvaraja Ballftlad3va V^dUbhata, son of Pammava of the Pattavardhani 
lineage in the former and commander of 2000 Elephant troop who possessed c 
white perasol in the la^er. 
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• Mudugov40’ ChSfukya line of Kinga 
Kdki^ Rija 

K.usuing|rudba I 

Vijayiditya 

I 

Kusum'ayudha II 

1 

Vijayiditya 

I 

Kusumayudha III 

I 

1 I 

Nijja Raja« Malbadu Raja. 

Achi Devi 

I 

Kusumiyudha IV 

{Donor). 

This aecord does not aive the date when Kusumiyudha IV had 
bestowed the grant, nor does it give the regnal years of the previous 
kings. These kings trace their descent from K 5 ki R 3 ja who appears to 
be the founder of the line. This Koki Raja might perhaps be Kokili 
or Kokkili, the third son of Mangi Yuvaraja of the Eastern Chalukya 
family. Kdkili ruled over the VSngi country for 1/2 year. He was then 
expelled from the country by his brother Vishpuvardhana II, This fact 
is clearly stated in almost all the Eastern Chalukya grants. After being 
driven out from the VSngi Country, Kokili must have gone forth in 
quest of establishing a kingdom for himself. 

^ It was in these troublous times that K 5 kili of the Eastern 
Chalukya line must have gone forth south in quest of establishing a new 
kingdom; and in fact he did succeed in founding one. The genealogy of 
this lire of Kings, as stated above, is traced from Kokiraja. Since we 
have little hesitation in identifying this K 5 kiraja as the K 5 kki]i of the 
Eastern Chalukya line# there is not much difficulty in roughly fixing the 
date of Kusumayudha IV, the donor of the Mudugopd^ grant. We know 
that Koki'i was driven away from the VSngi throne in A. O. 713*14* If 
this Kdkili had established a kingdom at Mudugopd^ in or about 
A. D. 714, taking on the average 30 years rule for each generation from 
Kdkili to Kusumayudha IV, we get roughly 350 years. Hence Kusumi* 
yudba IV nfust have been ruling in or about A. D. 965. 

Our present record mentions that king Dioirnava gave away the 
district of 300 villages to two princes of the Mudugopda-Chilukya family. 


I 

L 5 bha Charaka. 
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The donor explicitly fliyi that tlwy fol lh« by conquering it# 

(jitaprSpta Vasu?idharS) Hence we may believe that the two princes 
Malliya and Gopdiya had rendered great help to the donor in the fight 
with Bidapa for regaining the throne- The grant was given at the time 
of the King’s coronation which took place in A.D. 970. These princes, 
we gather from the plates# were the sons of Perakamba and that their 
father was Smara. This Smara we may idenlify with Kusumayudha IV 
in the donor of the copper plate grant referred to above* 

LOCATION jOF MUDUGONDA:— The inscription clearly states that 
the king granted these 300 villages to the two princes in their own district 
of Pottapi nadu. In describing the boundaries, the river Paropavati is 
stated to be on the east, Minutnbika n^du on the west and Uttara- 
varusa (apparently a mountain range on the south). Pampa of the 
Ramayana fame is none else than Hampi in the Bellary District, Hence 
the river Pampavati must be a stream fiowing into or near the lake of 
the same name. Another strong suspicion in favour of Mudugopda being 
in the modern Bellary district is the fact that Mr. Bendal has discovered 
his plates in the Dominions of H. E. H. the Nizam. Moreover, this 
Pottapi napdu is stated in the present record, as the country of 300 
villages and as the great Andhra poet Dhurjati of the 15th century 
mentioned Potiapinapd i in his Kdfoha^tffvaram^tmya™^^ the home 
of the forester Saint Tinnadu and located it in the Ceded Districts, 
I am of opinion that Mudugopda and Pottapi nidu lay in the Ceded 
Districts. 


Text.l 

First Plate: Second Side^ 

1. lOifa*] Lakshmin tanotu*]agatam kalagalasy ••arupa (divyojvajla 

jayo!ta)nta fcu- 

2. ranadl*kuhara-kambukar">anjala‘nikara iva bbaii || Svasti iSrimatatii 

sakala-lbu- 

3. vana’sarhstuyamana-Manavyasag5irap&ih Hariiiputrapath Kaudiki- 

vara-prasada* 

4. labdha-rajyapaih*Matrgapa-paripaliiai^iti Svami-MahisSaapidanu* 

$• dhyaianath Bhagav&n Narayapa-prasada saniiaa4ita*vara*variha 

lanchha- 

6. n^Skshmapa-kshapa-vadikrt^^&rati’mapdalinift) AdvattiStiRi«» 
avabhrtha*soiaa-p«vitrik|'- 


% From the odglnal plates. 

I This ta sayrsised by a symbol, 
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7. ta-vapushaih Chalukyanam kulam'-alamkarshpds-Satya^raya- 

vallabhendrasya bhraia II Sri* 

8. pati vvikramea-adya Durjjyad balitodaram ahyty - ashta daSabdani 

Kubja VisbQu- 


Second Plate: First Side, 

9. r-apad-imam I Tad»atmajo Jayasiiiihas-trayastriiiiSal | Tad-anuj- 
Eadraraja-nandano Vi* 

10. shpuvardhano nava | Tat-sunur-Mman^i-yuvarajab panchaviib^ati | 

Tat-putro Jayasimhas-tra- 

11. yodasa 1 Tad-avarajah Kokilihshapmasan 1 Tasya jyeshtho 

bhrata Vishnuvardhanas-tam ■■ uchchatya sapta- 

12. trirfisat I Tat-putr 5 -Vijayaditya*bhattarako*ashtadai§a 1 Tat-sutQ 

Vishpuvardhana shat-tri- 

13. lii^at I Tat-suaur- bhanu bhas 5 raria vigapanaya nllakapth- 

alayanam sa-gram*a 

i4‘ ramakanaiii salilata-ramapim sarhpadanam krtva prdttungam 
asht* 5 ttara-§atatn — abhunagvi- 

15* fa dhir2;=:aashta-yuktas chatvariiiisat samah kshmaiii jananuta 
Vijayaditya nama narendrah 1 Tat-putro 
i 6 . Kali* Vishpuvardhano ■■ dhyarddha-varshaiii II Tat priya tanayah | 
Abdat saihgrama-range nijalasa- 

Second Plate: Second Side, 

17* d asina Mangi*raj=ottamangaih tuagadieh srngam=urvyani- 
asa(ni*) riva muda pata yat*Kannarankarfa t>iS§a* 

18, fbkaiii Saiiikileaa pradhita janapadad-durggam=:annirgga 

• mayya-dragdha varh yah pravesya(hl prabhur-abhaya 

19. manain(h)pratyapad*£addhagankam 1 Sa Sriman Vijayaditya- 

bhupate bhratrbhis-saha chatva- 

20 rim^at-samas-sardham chatubhir abhunak-bhuvam 1 Tat-bhratur* 

Vikramaditya bhupates-sa- 

21. ch chamupaieb vilasat-kapthikadama kapthasya tanay 5 nayi II 

Din=aittatb=:atura* 

22. piiii dvija-vara-samiter==yyachakana(iii) yaiinaiii nanade§=s 

agatana(ih) patu-vara nata-sad gaya- 

23. kanaxh kavlnaih bandhunaih andhakaDaiii abhilashitaphala 

IrapaQid'rakshapadyo ma- 

24. tavat=triiii5ad-abdban bhuvam=abhunaga sau cbaru- CbaJuCkya*) 

Bhimh II Tat-putio 8va-bhuj=asi khap(?ita 
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Third Flate:FirBi Side. 

25. ri| 5 ti«kshinabh|‘dbalad Vasavim jitva sdm VirajS pratisbfhiU 
jayastambhahC 1 *) pradishthe rape svarpSiiQ- 
26 dha tul 5 tra baddham^rratulo-dhatri-tale 1 kshatriyai{r)inmitrabha^ 
pari-rakshati sma Vijayaditya- 

27. s-sam •arddhatn varam | Tasy=:atmajalTi prapata vairj-§ir 5 - 

vilagna-ratna-dvirepba* parichuihbita>pada*padmah 
28« MSrum hasatPstulilahataka-ra^i bhasa varsbapi sapta sam* 
apadbbuvam Ammara- 

2p. jab I Tat sutait Vijajadityam balam^uchchatya-lilayi K6{Ta) 

ladhipatirmiakra- 

30. raya tnasam= 5 kam=apad*bbuvaiii II Taiii jitva yudbi Chajuykya 

Bbima-bbumi pates-sutah Vikra- 

31. maditya-bbup6--^^pan masan=:ekada^a kshiiiiii | Tatas-Talapa- 

raiasya sunus-sunrta va 

32. kprabbuth Yuddhamalla-dbaradbis.is sapta varshany— tpad-bbuvam H 

Nirjjity— Arjjuna satinibho janapa- 


Ihird Plate: Second Side. 

33 - dat-tan-nirggamyy— dddhatan dayadar==inabbanu-lina-bhagap— 

, akaram vidhay=etaran | Vajr=:iv*5rjji- 

34. ta-nakan)=:Aii]maraja nrpater-bhrSta kaniyan'bhtiVaiii Bhimo 

bhima-parakrams-samabhunak satbvatsaran-dva' 

35. daSa II Tat-sunur-Ammaraj-»opi dharma-parah paxichvilfiiSati 

cha samkh rajyam cbakara tarppite » 

36. viprajatio vijita-vairir ajita-kirthih || Dvai-maturas«ta&ya cha 

Daoapeso jyesbtbd mahad bhu- 

3/. ri-bbujair-jttari(h*) I Sriman su-Veiigi-vishayadhip6*bhadr=s 
api kshitlih sasati satya*dhanyah(vaa) )J 

3S. Suno Brhad-Bhima-mabibhujasya aptah kalavit^Eaii-Vishpu 
namna sundh Ka]inge§vara sat sutaya(h) 

3p. Bh!niadhip5 bbudvaram— urjapSy§iii3 | kavata*vakshSd|ldha« 
dirgha-bahuh kshatra svakariPma ksham§Pls&sri 
40. t6vat ( I *) dharmasy§ya(m) d§hani’ih 5 r-kirttlr*viTajkte bhIsjaDa 
vatsalaya | Balyadhi vlra-dharmm-a- 


3 The reading is doubifpl in this stanta» E4, 
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Fourth Plate: First Side (broken plate)* 

4.1 . khila rSja-vidyavidya-vid— acbaramat— anu3 ayi nyayi.,,., 

42. ya vikhyatim=upag:at6 yah | Sake saihvatsarauifhe dvi-nava 

vasu 

43. shtamyaih Suranarhvare Guru-divase sanmuhih'tte mahojab 

devana 

44. tiih tarppayitva yadheshtam Sriman Chaluk^a Bhima 

kshiti 

45. nam || Tyagd yasya mahipater— aganita 

46. darppa-madhanam saury— audarya stuta 

47. bhupatis-Srimachcharu Chalukya Bhimanrpa 

48. Sri Vishnuvardhana maharajadhiraja para- 

me^vara 


Fourth Plate: Second Side (broken plate). 

4p. ta^pitf-padanudyatah Mantri-pur5hitasenapati 

50* P o t t a p i-napdu vishaya nivasino rasbtrakuta-pta 

gf. Mudugopd a-C h a 1 u k y a vami§aj-oyah pradhit— amala 

52. jita-prapta-vasuTiidharayaiii || Tad— atmajo 

53# dhiman vasuii niijjita bhura(ri)5atruh patra-padah kshatra*gu.....* 
Perakaifaba hharvya — marahita-karim surupa dharmmaddharinya 

55. ta bahu-sur5 sma(Sma)raputtrah 1] Tay6r=udarah para-dara- 

ddhdharah satadi 

56. dhikd Mallana-Gopdiyakhyo jagaty=amushmin-prdhil6 cha tSsbu 

* yo- 


Fifth Plate: First Side. 

57. dve vanTiii cha bhadrani tapaniy=5jvala-yuta ruchirachchatra 

yugm=:5ru-vastrani bheriih cha statiibha*bandhaiii ^ita-pa- 

58. tavrta sad^^bhri- vistarakadinyaptah to dvo4 samasta kshitipa 

gadita chinhani ch- asamabhir eva ( I ) Tabhyaih Ma- 
59 lliyaraja Gopdia rajabhyaifi bhavad-vishaye P o t t a p i- 
napdu— triSatam sasani kytya(kytv5) sarvakari-pari- 

60. haraih a tat-kosa-paritushtair=asmabhir-ddattanirs=riti viditanisas 
astuvah A^yadhyayah purvatah Path 


i Read '*prkptah pr8dyaV'> 
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62. 


63* 

64. 


65, 


66 . 


67. 


68 . 


6q, 


70. 


71. 




pavadi(ti)*iiimaDadi^ t dakshipatah Uttaras*varusa I pa^chimata^ 
M iniiifabak a-napdu ( | *) 

uttaratah Vedeguna (Jebbadi | Haslipaka-dvi-sahasra- 
dva-triiiiSaddhira nikaraga- 

Oa Yuvaraj^h 1 Paripalaniyam=Stat-Sa‘?aiiam=:achandTa-tararka* 
bhu kula*sailam JJ A- 

sy— 5pari na kenachid-badhi'kartavya yah karoti sa 

pahcha maha patako bhavati 1 Tadh=5ktaifa 

Vyasena || Bahubhir-vvasudha datta bahubhiS-chrssanupalita 
yasya yasya yada bhumi- 


Fi/th Plate: Second Side. 

-stasya nasya tad§ phalaih H Svadattarh para dattarh 
va y5 hareti vasundharam 1 shashthivarsha saha- 
srapi vishtayaih jayafte) ’ krimih 11 Madvaih§aja\h*)para- 
mnhipati vamasaja va papad=apeta 
manase bhumi bhavi*bhup=r=:oyam palayanti mamarsdharmam ssi 
imam samastaiii teshaiii maya 
virachit— ahjali— eva murdhpih II Sarveshaih cha ddish5 

bhoktava ^vasrvatiti na kadati Sunak5dvita 

ra papa svadattasy^apaharakah H Ajhaptih K a t a k a* 
rajah Jontacharyya likbitaih 
Nagamabhatt a-kavyaiii 1) 


5 Tbe reading of the name of the river Pamp&vati aeems to be probable. 



CHiBLBS’ PHUiiP BBtWN-A 8USYBT OP H»*BBBYICB8 
To South lodian History and Telntn Literature 

Prof. Rao Saheb C. S. Srinivasachari, M.A-, 
Annamalai University* 


Mr. Charles Philip Brown was one of the famous .band^of 
scholar, researchers (that the East India Company’s servants fnrnished 
for 'the promotion of Indian Culture. He was in: the Madras Civil 
Service from 1817 to 1855 and eventually became Post Master Cenera] 
of that Presidency. In 1866 he printed Some Account of the Literary 
life of Charles Philip Brown, and later became Honorary Professor of 
Telugu in the University of London. From one point of view, Brown 
was one of remarkable trio of scholars comprehended by Colin Mackenzie, 
John Leyden and himself. All the three of them acted to the full truth 
and the real spirit of the dictum laid down by the Rev. W. Taylor in 
his comprehensive Catalogue Raisonnee of Oriental Mamuscripte in the 
Library of the (late) College Fori St. QeOrge, (s voh* Madras, 1867). 
• Therein Taylor declared thus ; — “The absolute non-existence of historical 
' records and our not being acquainted with such as do exist are quite 
different propositions. It is best to suspend a judgment on the former 
point until positively certain that all possible 'materials have been 
thoroughly sifted, and found to yield, dust and no diamonds.” Brown 
and his fellow-scholars were staunch evidences of the truth of this 
statement. 

Brown rose to be a very ardent student of Telugu and to be 
one •of the instruments of its modernisation. Besides his services to 
Telugu literature and language and to the accumulation , and publication 
of historical and quasi- historical material concerning South India, it may 
be noted that he was interested in the accumulation of manuscripts* The 
valuable collection of manuscripts in the Indian languages made by John 
. Leyden* a collaborator with W. Erskine in the translation of the famous 
Memoirs of was purchased by the East India Company on his 

death. Mr. Brown catalogued these manuscripts which numbered 2106. I 
Xohn Leyden’s Indian career began in 1803* included a residence at 
, Pepafig which enabled him tojoquire.into the tpeculiarilies of the.M^l^y 
^ ended very iirem a^urely in Mr, Brown deacwtive 

» lists^^of Leyden Manuscripts In Sanskrit* Telugu* Tamil. ^Mnlaynkm 
-and 'Ganarese, He was instrumental in upearthing them from the I^dia 

1 Page 97, Journal of the Madras Literary Society 1947. 
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House Library in 1837 whose whole store of manuscripts, in Tamil, 
Telugu and Caparese, he got transferred to the Madras Literary Society 
in 1844. On completing these lists, Brown added his own large library 
of manuscripts to the Madras collection. His munificent donation was 
warmly acknowledged by the Madras Literary Society in a vote of 
thanks printed on p. 202 of their Journal for 1847.2 

Brownes collection wss thus almost entirely in the Telugu character. 
More than one half of the manuscripts were in the Sanskrit language 
but in Telugu characters, and the remainder mostly in Telugu. The Rev. 
W. Taylor says that though Brown was distinguished by his attainments 
in nearly every other language of India, whether vernacular or classical, 
he was particularly attached to the study of Telugu, the best years of 
his official life were passed in the Telugu districts and he was the first 
who “applied himself to a thorough examination of its literature and if 
others shall hereafterwards be enabled to follow his example, it will be 
only by the light of those aids which he has left for their guidance. 
“Mr. Taylor has given us two lists of works published by Brown either as 
author or editor, a perusal of which will convey some slight conception 
of the nature and extent of his labours. 3 This list should be used as 
a reference in the following account of the Brown MSS. 

2 Mr. Brown's Collection has been catalogued by that eminent scholar him* 
self on the same plan as was adopted by him with ‘JVest India ffouss* Collection. 
On the authority of the entry in the Madras Literary Journal above referred to, 
it comprises 2.440 MSS. and it is thas, pro tanto^ the richest of the three. 


Language 

Character 

No, of U 

Sanskrit 

Telugu 

1,273 

ft 

Devanagari 

16 

«• 

Malayalam 

5 


Bengali 

5 

Telugu 

Telugu 

1,116 

Canares 

Canarese 

18 

Malayalam 

Malayalam 

3 

Burmese 

Burmese 

4 

Total MSS. "m40 


To this donation Mr. Brown was continually making additions up to the 
date of his departure for England, in 1855. p. zxii of the introduction to the 
Catalogue Raisonnee of the Oriental Afanwsertp^s— Vol. I. 1867, , 

8 This collection! as described by Taylor in 1857 can be very usefully com- 
pared with the classified description of the Brown MSS. in the India Office 
library as given by G. R. Kaye in India Office Library Catalogue of M88, in 
European Languages^ Volume II, Pari 11. Minor Colleciione and Miscellaneoue 
Manuecripts, See, I, Nos. J-6i8 (19S7, London) pp 1049-63 and items itk3i-47i, Tha 
writer of this paper has greatly utilised this book and the works of Taylor and 
Wilson. Bee also his paper— Robert Prime and Colin Mackensie, Two Early 
Collections of MSB. and Records— Report of the LH.R. Conunission, fith Bession| 
Madrai, 



Vd. kly Pts. 1 ^ b] C. P. ProWn—a SdrVsy op his Services, dt 
List no. I or W. Taylor. 

"a Grammar of the Telugu laneuage:’’ first edition, 1840 and 
a second edition entirely rewritten and much extended. 

English — Telugu Dictionary ... 1400 pages royal 8 vo. 

Telugu — English Dictionary; of the same size* and in 1300 pages. 

Dictionary of mixed Telugu and the language used in business. 
130 pages. 

This work eas since been corrected and greatly enlarged in 
preparation for republication. 

Telugu and English Dialogues: and a second edition of the 
same: with Grammatical analysis. These Dialogues have also 
been printed in Tamil and in Kannadi* 

English Irregular verbs« explained in Telugu* The same in Tamil. 

The Vakyavali; or exercises in English idtoms: translated into 
Telugu. Also in Tamil, and Dakhini Hindustani. 

Telugu Disputations on (Mirasi) Village business; a record 
written about A.D. 1760 — 1,90; with an English translation. 

The Wars of the Rajas: being a record of occurences in the 
Bellari District, about the year A. D. 1750. 

The Tatachari Tales; a collection of popular stories; including 
a portion of the ‘‘History of Hyder*'. 

The verses of Vemana; wich an English translation: printed in 
1829. Several editions have since been printed without the 
translation. 

The prosody of the Telugu and Sanskrit languages explained, 
1827. 

An analysis of Sanskrit prosody, printed in the English character, 
London ii 37 « 

Essay on Telugu literature; in two parts: printed in the Madras 
Literary Journal. 

Cyclic Tables of Hindu and Musalman Chronology. (Mr. Brown 
refers to this valuable compendium, as the work that cost 
him most pains next to his Grammar ) 

An Epbemeris. showing the corresponding dates according to 
the English, Telugu. Tamil Malayalam and Mahomedan 
computations from A.D. 1751 to 1850. with a chronological 
table'of events. Pages 600. 

memoirs of Hyder Ali and his son Tippoo: translated into. 
English from the Mahratta. 

Vwious volumes translated into Telugu for Educational Societies, 
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List no, II, (beiSo Nfew EbiTSttoiS witil Improvements) 

Three Treatises on Mirasi Right: by Mr. Ellisv Cob« Blackburne 
and Sir Thomas Munro. 

The Proverbs of Solomon and the Book of Psalms in Sanskrit 
metre, reprinted from the Calcutta Edition, in the Telugu 
characters 

The Tale of Nala in Telugu (Dwipada) couplets, 

The Tale of Harischandra in Telugu couplets. 

The Gajendra Moxami in Telugu metres. 

The Kuchelopakhyanam in mixed metres. 

The Garudachalam in Telugn musical metres, 

The Manu Charitra, a classical poem with commentary in Telugu. 

The Vasu Charitra, do. do. 

The Tales of Nala and Savitri in Sanskrit, being extracts from 
the Mahabharat. 

“There also remain not yet printed:^ — 

The Hitopadesa in Sanskrit, with a Telugu commentary. 

The Pancha Tantram, with a Telugu commentery. 

The Kulyati Sauda (Poems of Sauda) in Hindustani: the only 
complete edition ever prepared: with a commentary written in 
Hindustani'** 

Above all, a Telugu version of the Holy Scripture (the special 
works of twenty years) has been completed. Also a version of the 
Apocryphal books. And a Telugu Translation of the book of Common 
Prayer. 

These last three, it is belived* were presented by Mr; Brown to 
the local Committee of the Gospel Society. 

As soon as the East India House and other collections were 
entrusted to its custody, the Madras Literary Society notified to the 
Goverment of the accession of the Brown manuscripts to their collection 
and they requested also that a small establishment might be permitted" 
to them for the care of Oriental Library thus accumUilated. Goverment 
sanctioned their requeest, but at the same time required that they might 
be furnished with a Catalogue Raisonnee of the contents of the East India 
House and Brown Collection, similar in character to Prof. Wilson's^ 
Catalogue of the Mackenzie Collection, published in 1835. The 
Literary Society replied that the preparation of such a Catalogue would 
be beyond their means as it would require the maintain^nce of a special 
staff of Pandits and Copyists* Thdy also suggested that Government 
might bear this outlay and that the whole of the manuscript ' collections 
might be transferred to the Fort St. George College Boatdy wUch was 
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theretkpc^ii direcsted to accept The court of Directors sanc- 

tioned the proposals only requiring quarterly reports on the progress of • 
the work of‘ compilation of the catalogues. Mr. Brown was first offered 
the task of supervising the formation of the catalogues but being then 
much occupied? with the preparation of his Telugu dictionaries^^ he dec* 
lined the task* which was then undertaken by another distinguished scholaiv 
civilian -Mr. (later Sir) Walter Elliot. The latter could not. however^ fulfil* 
the task on account of the pressure of other duties; and after some time 
(i, e.t in 1852) Mr. Brown^ more at leisure, offered his services and 
promised to bring the work to a conclusion in three years; but as he 
was then Post Master General, the Court of Directors would not consent 
to burden him with this additional task. Thereupon the Rev, W. Taylor 
was nominated as the editor of the catalogue. 

The connection of Mr, Brown with the formation and accumula* 
tion of the Oriental Manuscripts Library of the Government of Madras 
and his zeal in his planning a comprehensive catalogue of them should 
show the reader what his interest in preserving the gathered records of 
Indian scholarship was. 

II. 

The so-called C. P. Brown MSS, that are now in the India 
Office Library contain 52 items of which 29 are MSS. and 23 are printed 
volumes copiously annotated by Brown himself. Of the printed volumes, 
17 were published by Brown himself.^ These books and added > material 
may be studied ip section A— Grammar. 

A. TELUGU GRAMMARS. 

Of the Telugu grammars which form ten volumes of the 
collection, we read the following interesting items from the notes prepared 
on this section of the Indian Office Records by G. R. Kaye. 

• M 8 S. Eur. D. 287—8. 32^20 cm. 2 vols. pp. 466# 464, 

ineluding/ 100 blank pages. 

A Telugu Grammar. By Charles Philip Brown ... Second Edition 
1847. On the inside of the cover is written, “1 originally planned this? 
grammar in 1828... It was ultimately framed and completed in England 
in the yean 1837* It was rejected by the College in 1838. It was 
printed in 1840* It was revised in 1841, retranscribed in 1843. Then 
again in 1847 in The present two volumes.** 

*‘Jf®5w JBur. B, 57* 21X13 cm. pp vi, 186 print; interleaved 
and* 12 leaves added at each end* 

6 Hoiioed below, 

6 pp. 1042—63, European Uanuecripte in the India Office Library^ Vol. Ii; 
Pert n* Minor Collections and Miscellaneous M 88 » Kaye and JohnstODi 8eo, 1| 
Eaye. St M* Siatiaiiary Offloe^^refeited to abovti 
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A Grammar of the Telus:u Language. By W. Carey, D« 
lSerampor...i8i4« 

There are many notes by Brown. On page iii he writes: 
**The Grammar is deplorable. It is woring on every page**; and at the 
end he adds, had not looked into Carey’s Grammar for thirty years 
when this copy fell into my hands. The book is worse than 1 imagined. 
Some may fancy my remarks splenetic and disrespectful. All who know 
Telugu will see my castigations are not groundless...” 

**MS8. Eur. B. 58. 21X13 cm. pp. 88 print. 

A short Grammar of the Telugu Language in which the Roman 

Telugu character is used. Prepared by M. Lakahminarasayya 

No. XI, Madras Engineering College papers... Madras, x86o« 

Copy presented by the author to C. P. Brown. There are some 
MS. notes by Brown, for example, on page 5. **This is one of those 
short cuts to learning which end in a ditch* The book shows that a 
native who has been years teaching Telugu is unable to explain its 
grammar.'* 

B. GLOSSARY. 

Regarding Wilson s Glossary of Judicial and Revenue Terms 
etc.t first published in 1857,7 Mr. Brown prepared a new edition, the 
MSS. of which is classified 443. Minor Collections, MSS. Eur. C#6o--6i. 
Brown's remarks on Wilson on this book are interesting* "Brown writes 
(opposite page ij, “Wilson too often tries to derive a Tamil or a Telugu 
words from a Sanscrit root. That book 1 hope will be reprinted, with 
some additions copied from Wilson's Glossary of which one half is 
labour wasted ... Yet Brahmans usually assert that all the languages in 
the world spring from Sanscrit; and Wilson bows to the Brahmans. 
The additions I have made are numerous; but I have erased so many 
useless words (particularly the cant or gibberish used among the Thags) 
that the volume, if reprinted, will be smaller than it was when* first 
printed... In the India House Library there is Prof, Wilson's own cop<y 
of Ibis book, interleaved, with additions in the author's handwriting. 
I found none worth transcribing.*' 

There is a letter from R. Rost to Brown of loth December 1880 
(47X, ix) which indicates that the printing of a Volume of additions and 
corrections to the Glossary was under consideration." At the time of 
the publication of the Glossary, Telugu was spoken, accbrding to ofl 5 cia\ 
estimates! by nine millions in the Presidency; and a knowledge of the 
language was helped by good practicel grammars by Messrs Campbell 
and Brown. Campbell had published a Telugu and English Dictionary 
of which “the only defect was its want of comprehensiveness",^ Reversed 

f Compiled under the orders of the B. I. Company, London, W.H Alien dc Co, 
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dictionaries of English and Telugu had also supplied useful selections 
for study. 8 

C, Proverbs, 

One of the books deposited among: the Brown MSS. of the 
India Office [(MS8* Eur, B. 6i) — 2 volumes in one! is A Collection 

of Telugu Proverbs, translated, illustrated and explained etc 

and A Supplement to the Collection of Telugu Proverbi, con- 
taining: additional proverbs, an index verborumt and an index to the 
European proverbs quoted in illustration by Captain* M. W. Carr: i868. 

Brown supplied some brief 250 manuscript emendations for the 
work. At the end of the first volume, on the last page he has thus 
written: “The printing: of the book is masterly, but the stuff is wretched/* 
At the end he has given a list of references to himself. 

D. Dictionaries. 

-First is his Dictionary, English and Te/ui/M— explaining 
the English idiom and phrases in Telugu, with the prununci- 
ation of English words — prepared by C. P. Brown, 4 volumes, Madras, 
1852. This book has (pp. xxxiv. 1392 print and 1044 added leaves 
containing many notes which “were written after my return to England, 
in preparing the works for a second edition. This work proceeded 
steadily until 1880. The Dictionaries have grown to more than double 
the size of the 185a edition/* In the 4th volume, on pp. 1082-83, 
was written a note of some interest on Benjamin Schulze. The 
second is his Telugu and English Dictionary, explaining the colloquial 
style used in business and the poetical dialect, with explanations in Telugu. 
It has 1282 leaves added to th; printed pages of the 4 volumes, as in 
the previous case, A revised edition of this was published in 1895, and 
a seoond edition of the revision in 1903, under the title: — '^A Telugu^ 
English Dictinoary, new edition thoroughly revised, by M. Venkata- 
ratnam, W. H. Campbell and K. Veeresalingam Pantulu Garu.** 

Next comes his A Dictionary of the mixed dialects and 
foreign words us^d in Telugu^ with an explanation of the Telugu 
alphabet ( Madras, 1854). It has 208 leaves added to its printed part, 
containing a great quantity of emendations. 

Then there follow two manuscript Dictionaries, (i) Telougou et 
Francois neatly written out in Telugu and French in double columns and 
containing about 12,500 meanings. The Ms. contains no date, nor any 
indication of the author; and it is surmised from the watermarks of the 
paper thait it was written in or about the year 1794, and perhaps ||Q 
ig:norantly abridged copy of a book written about 1720—30. Brora 

I Sea p. xxii af the Preface to the Glossary, 
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of the Tclugu language explained in French). This is an : incomplete 
book, containing about 14,800 meanings; .and Brown remarks that the 
spelling is wretched and altogether it is a poor production* and **had it 
any value, it is completely superseded by Mr» CampbelTs Telvgu and 
English Dictionary, in which work it was made use of.*' It is . really 
.Telugu- French and arranged, absurdly enough, on the plan of sthe French 
alphabet coming ‘‘no lower than U (no great loss!)/' 

E. TABLES OF CHRONOLOGY. 

There are eight volumes of chornology in the Brown M8S.» of 
which three are printed books with sheet of addition in MS. interleaved 
.and added at the end. The first of these latter is Cyclic Tables of 
Hindu and Mahomedan Chronology, regarding the history of the Telugu 
and Kannadi countries, to which are added the genealogies of particular 
Hindu families, with essays on various matters of inquiry. (Madras 1850), 
Brown had added to this numerous MS. notes and emendations. On the 
inside of the cover is written ^See Critique on this volume of Cyclic 
Tables in Friend of India, •lo Feb; 1851; p.117. It was written by 'the 
Rev. T. Smith of the Free Church. His great objection is regarding 
Vrihaspati on which see Warren, p. 392. There are in the bcok, separate 
columns for the Christian. Salivahana, Cyclic, Hijri and Fasli years and 
for notes. 

The next printed book is entitled also the same as the previous 
one; but the emendations in MS are not copied from the previous one. 
The last of the printed books on Chronology is * Carnatic Chronology^* 
The Hindu and Mahomedan methods of reckoning time explained with 
essays on the systems', symbols used for numerals, a new titular method 
of memory; historical records and other subjects. (London, 1863). This 
may be regarded as a second edition cf the Carnatic Chronology, 
Copious Ms. notes were added by Brown to this; some of them were pre- 
pared after 18/3. It is this copy as improved that is referred to Iby 
Brown when he says in his Literary Life: “A third (edition) is ready". 

Besides these, we have another p inied work of Brown (notiin 
Kaye's catalogue) on Chronology, entitled An Ephemeris, shewing the 
corresponding dates according to the English, Hindu and Musulman 
Calendars from A.D 1751 until 1850, compiled by ordqr of Government 
under the directions of C.P.B. Madras, 1850. This is included in the 
first list of 'Faylor. 

This work was prepared by a Hindu astronomer showing the 
^monthly ? and weekly notations for a century - different columns being 
assigned ffor English, Telugu, Timil, Malayalam and Hijri dates. Brown 
says in the preface that a volume on a similar plan was prepared under 
^he directions of Mr, Reid, Registrar to the Court of Sadr Adajat at 
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Calcutta and was completed for the peiiod A.D. 1764-1835; but it gave 
only one or two days in a week and omitted the lunar reckoning which 
was essential in Hindu dates. Brown’s Ephefnerts gives a valuable note 
on the use of Fasli year, which was reckoned loosely under Muhammadan 
rule and under the East India Company till the 13th July was constituted 
the beginning of the Fasli by the British in 1800 and thus, the Fasli was 
metamorphosed into a solar reckoning devoid of months, being a mere 
official year. Thus A.D. 1820 came to be deemed Fasli 1229; and Munro's 
Report for 1807 speaks of survey rent in 1215, meaning Fasli 1215 for 
A. D* 1806. 

Brown’s manuscript tables of Carnatic Chronology include as 
many as five volumes. The first of them contains cyclic tables for ten 
centuries from A. D. 860, based on ancient inscriptions and on original 
documents, Sanskrit, Canarese. Telugu, Tamil and Persian, and giving 
corresponding Hindu, Muhammadan and European dates. This was 
prepared after 1840 and was the basis of printed version of 1850. The 
next volume is another version of the tables and contains a list of 
Mackenzie’s Manuscripts in the Madras Library. The following next two 
volumes contain tables from A. D. 967 to 1810. The last of this set of 
volumes is entitled ’‘Time-tables of Hindu, Muhomedan and English 
Chronology A. D. 1000 — 1850”. The title is enlarged thus: — **With the 
corresponding lunatations and days of the week A. D. 1751 — 1850; with 
notices of historical events and the successive ruling families in Southern 
India and an index of names; with preparatory treatises explaining the 
system in use at various periods in the Telugu and Carnatic countries.’’ 
The MS. contains no tables, but only rough notes for the preface. The 
printed work, entitled * Ephcfneris* 1850, has been noticed above. 

F. History and Chronicles. 

• Two volumes of Brown’s Telugu Collection are described under 
hem 451 MSS. Eur. D, 301-2, The first contains several Mahatmyaa 
and several historical works, like Bizzala Raya Charitra and 'Krishna^ 
raya Vizaiam; and second contains Kongu Deaa Rajakkal and 
Palnati Charitra, besides a History of Surapuram. 

No. 454 of the India Office Collection is a manuscript account 
of the Memoirs of Hydtr Alt Bahadur and of his son Tippoo Sultand 
written in the • Maratha language by Ram Chandra Das, Punganuri, 
an officer attached to the treasury under those princes. This was taken 
by Brown from among the Mackenzie MSS., translated into English and 
printed in 1849 with an ample historical commentary; and Brown claims 
to have e^en prepared a second edition for the press in fair manuscript 
form in 1853, 

% Refer to Tayler’e List No. I given above. 
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No». 4 s 6 and 457 relate to Peixoto's History of Nawab Hyder 
All Khan Bahadur^ which was edited by Brown. The orifirlnal was 
apparently in Portuguese; and Brown had to work from an imperfect 
English translation. The second of these two MSS. contains Brown’s 
emendations of sentences and corrections of proper names. The title itself 
seems to have been a creation of Brown, for a good portion of the text 
has no concern with Hyder AH but contains anecdotes of the author, who 
was first an infantry captain in Goa, then took service with Hyder Ali in 
1758 and rose to be “the chief of the vanguard of all the European 
fusiliers in bis army. He left Haidar Ali's service in i797. 

Madras where however, he refused to enter English service and after 
extensive wanderings, resought employment under the Sultan of Mysore 
in 1769, and he was given charge of all the Europeans with firelocks on 
half his previous pay. He records incidents of this time “gives examples 
of Hyder’s cruelty, some account of Colonel Wood etc.** He deserted 
later from Haider Ali, and took service in Tanjore during its last siege 
by the English. Afterwards he retired to Goa and proceeded to Lisbon, 

G. Telugu literature. 

Brown’s works published by him eithei as author or as editor 
and quoted above should give an idea of his services to the resuscitation 
of Telugu literature in particular. The I. O. Collection contains a Ms. 
volume embodying plans for the revival and promotion of Telugu literature 
x825*“i858-i 867. Among the plans are (i) observations made by him in 
i8s 7, regarding improvements in Telugu printing, in the collection of 
Mss, etc; (^) suggestions on the mode of transcription, mode of 
correction, payment and the best mode of printing, in the field of 
preparing critically exact editions of the poets; (3) mode of compiling 
indexes; (4) his literary acquaintances; {5) hints regarding purchases of 
Mss. and for the guidance of those wishing to collect or edit Sanskrit or 
Telugu Mss. Brown states in the course of this volume.* “In 1825 I 
found Telugu Literature dead. In thirty years I raised it to life." It "is 
for students of Telugu literature to estimate the real value, at this date, 
of this claim 10 

The next Ms. under this heading is entitled “Telugu idioms 
exemplified in sentences on the plan of Willymott's Latin Particles: also 
examples of Syntax.*’ Brown had added a large quantity of manuscript 
notes to his two articles — “Essay on the Language and * Literature of the 
Telugus,” originally published in the Madras Journal of Literature and 
Beience for 1839 xRd 1840. The following item is entitled “Essays on 
the language and literature of Telugu’’ rewritten in the year 1842. This 
contains three essays and is said to be “greatly extended from the paper 


The claim is indeed justifiable. Ed, 
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originally printed in the tenth volume of 1839 of the Madras Journal 
of Literature and Science and reprinted in Nos. 38 and 34 of the 
Asiaiie JmmaL, 1840 .” 

The volumes containing his Literary Collections and Telugu 
Collections contain notes on the Siktaa written in i8»o at the suggestion 
of Prof. H. H. Wilson. Brown thus remarks on the Sakta sect in 
South lodiA: ffurther . close iiiQuiry hfts led t > the certainty that the 
Sakti Puja or Tantra or Tantra systcni« whether it be in use in Benfcal 
or not* is unknown in South of India* Of course, those brahmins who 
have a curiosity regarding the Tantra system can obtain and peruse the 
Tantra books; just as a scholar in England can procure and peruse a 
licentious Greek or Latin book; for instance, the writings of Peter Dens* 
of Sanchez or of St. Basil, three authors whose excess in filthiness is far 
worse than anything we can find in the Tantras,*’ 

Brown's collections of papers regarding the Fengala and Vadagala 
sects of Vaishnavas and on Mirasi or village business, in the form of dis- 
putations* may also be noted. He wrote a book of inquiries concerning 
thn Vira Saiva or Jangam sect. He publised a summary of these in the 
Madras Journal of Literature aitd Science, and a paper on Creeds and 
Customs of the Jangams in the Journal cj the Royal Asiatic Society for 
1871 . 

One volume of the India Office MSS. contains notes on Telugu 
grammar, a poem entitled T and my Carpet bag* and several odd memo* 
rando, one of which last reads: — ‘At various times I have been considered 
(and by myself) as somewhat insane. Those who have known me most 
intimately have judged me wholly sane'*. T. Goldstucker, R. Ross, 
E. Thomas and Walter Elliot are known to have been among Brown's 
literary correspondents. 

Brown’s Collections constitute a rich mine of still largely un- 
exploced knowledge* affording ample scope for translation, interpretation 
and research. Along with researchers of the class of Mackenzie and 
Leyden, and also with the genus of oriental scholars like Wilson, Rottlcr* 
Kittel and others. Brown shines as a beacon-light to all succeeding 
researchers and scholars. 
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Rao K* N. Dikshit Bahadur, M.A., Director-General of Archaeo- 
logy in India* Simla has been pleased to write to the Editor of this 
Journal the following letter in reply to the Editorial note published in 
VoL X ante. We reproduce here the entire letter with the kind permission 
of the Director-General of Archagology. 

D. O. No. 892/8 102 

Government of India. director general of 

ARCHAiOLOGY IN INDIA, 


Dear Mr. Krishnarao, 


Simla, the 22nd Sep. 1937. 


In the latest number of the Journal of your Society there appears 
an editorial comment under the heading “Archaeological Museum for 
Andhra De^a*’, In this connection I should like to infoim you that 
‘Museum’ is a provincial subject under the Reforms, and it is the 
Provincial Government to recognise the Andhra county as a separate 

cultural unit for which a Museum can be established. The Government 

of India have no concern with Provincial Museums, nor is it possible for 
them to make themselves responsible for tjie construction and mainte- 
nance of a museum for such a unit as Andhra DeSa. As has been 
stated, the Museums maintained by the Government of India fall in two 
categories: (i) Central, which include the Calcutta and Delhi Museums, 

and (2) local Museums which are, strictly speaking, erected at the sites 

where important objects are recovered in sufficient quantity. Among the 
latter class are the Museums at Taxila and Harappa (Punjab), 
Mohenjodaro (Sind), Sarnath (U. P.) and Nalanda (Bihar). It is not 
permissible to stretch the meaning of “local Museums’’ by attempting 
to build a Museum at Bezwada for housing the remains of Nagarjuna- 

kopda* Bezwada may be a central place and for that reason quite 

suitable for the construction of a Museum for the Andhra districts of 
the Madras Presidency, but this is a matter for the Andhra public or 
the Provincial Government to decide, ^ 

In paragraph 4 of the comments, certain Museums have been 
mentioned, but among them only the Patna, Bombay and Lucknow 

Museums are Provincial. The Museum at Rajshahi has been built 
entirely at the expense of the founder-president of the Varendra Research 
Society. The Museum at Dacca has been established by a local 

Committee and is now (like Rajshahi) recognised for certain purposes as 
a regional’ Museum for the Dacca Division. Calcutta and Delhi, 
as I have stated above, are Central Museums. At Agra there is no 
Museum except a small collection at the Taj. The Rajkot Museum is 
meant for the Kathiawar States, but as several of the States maintain 
their own collection, it is not being developed as it should have been. 
You will thus see that there are no Museums maintained by the Govern- 
ment of India at any of the Provincial centres except the Indian Museum 
at Calcutta which has been in existence for the last hundred years. 

You refer to the Madras Presidency as a vast and varied region. 
The case of the Bombay Presidency is also similar, but pending any 
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Museums in the different linguistic areas, such as Gujerat, Kartjataca and 
Mabira^ra. the Prince of Wales Museums at Bombay is recognised as 
the only Provincial Museum. In the United Provinces, although the 
Provinces of Oudh and Agra are different, there is only one Provincial 
Museum for the whole Province, but the United Provinces Government 
have also provided a local Museum for the important centre of Muttra* 
In Allahabad there is also a large Municipal Museum. I must mention 
that the Archaeological Department has helped both the Muttra and 
Allahabad Museums by lending them exhibits, but the responsibility ot 
their maintenance is in no way borne by the Central Government. 

You will thus see that it is for the Andhra people to put 
together their resources and induce the Government of Madras to recognise 
their claims and to provide a Museum at a centre like Bezwada. When 
such a Museum has been constructed, we shall certainly consider sympa* 
ibciically its claim to a share of the antiquities which we may collect in 
our investigations in the Andhra-desa As regards Nagarjunikopda it is 
solely with a view to preseive the relics within the border of Andhra- 
de^a rather than have them scattered in other Museums, such as Madras 
or Calcutta, that the idea of constructing a Museum at this inaccessible 
and dtfficult place was pursued. For a number of years the sculptures 
found, here were lying in the open and were liable to damage by the 
effects of weather, but in the absence of a road there was hardly any 
means even for the removal of the relics to a safer place. The Govern- 
ment of Madras promised that they will provide an approach road from 
Macherla as early as possible, and it was on this understanding that this 
Department undertook to construct the local museum. The materials have 
already been collected, and the construction is beginning very soon. 
I hope, therefore, that you will see that the Department has tried to do 
its best for Andhra-desa, As to the location you will, 1 supose, agree 
that the relics can best be studied in their natural surroundinge where 
the monuments, for which they were recovered, have also been properly 
preserved. Bezwada, therefore, offers no substitute for the picturesque 
and historic surroundings of Nagarjunakopda, and you will, I am sure, 
revise your opinion in respect of our decision, 

Yours sincerely, 

K. N. DIKSHIT. 


We entirely agree wth the views of the Director-General of 
Archaeology and hope that the Madras Government will take steps early 
to fulfil their promise of building a good road to Macherla, and that the 
sympathetic Government of India will give Andhra Desa, ere long the 
promised Museum of Antiquities at Nagarjunakop^a. 

A Provincial Museum for Andhra dosa may be organised 
profitably at Rajahmundry where there is already a nucleus, the Museum 
of the Andhra Historical Research Society. We hope the Andhras will 
pool their resourses together to achieve this object. 

t Editor^ 
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DEUVERjED AT THE HISTORY SECTION OF THE 
NINTH All-India OiaENrAL Conference, Trivandrum, dec, 1937* 


Dr. R. C. MUZUMDAR. M.A ,PhD., 
Vici-Chancellor, Dacca University^ 


^ 

Before I proceed furlber I must mention the great loss that 
the study of Indian history has sustained by the death of Dr. P* 
Jsyaswal. For more than a quarter of a century he was a dominant 
fifiiure id the field of Indian history, and his learned contributions on a 
variety of topics have distinctly enriched the subject. 

* ^ 

There is no denying the fact that he supplied a dynamic force 
which quickened the progress of Indological studies and widened their 
scope. His untiring industry and passionate attachment to Indology are 
really remarkable. In spite of heavy professional duties of a lawyer, be 
found time not only to make a deep study of the diverse problems of 
Indology but also to manage with great su:cess institutions like Bihar 
and Orissa Reaearch Society which would ever remain a great monument 
to bis scholarship and organising ability. He was intimately connected 
with the Oriental Conference, and was elected its President at the 
Baroda Session. The oriental scholarship is distinctly poorer to doy by 
kis death. 

The name of Dr. Jayaswal would remain indissolubly ^ bound 
up with the foundation of what may be called an Indian School ^of 
Indology. It is diffilult to define this term, or perbapst even to justify 
its use. But those who have been in intimate touch with the progress 
ot Indological studies in this country would easily comprehend its meaning. 

O « )ff 

A great revolution is silently taking place in Indological studies 
in India and we are in the midst of the period of transition. This is 
what r understand by the term * 'Indian School of Indology’* mentioned 
above. Among that small band of scholars whose clarion call led to the 
fonn4aUon of this new school of study in India, Dr. Jayaswa[^ must for 
ever hwt an honoured place. 

The best and most proper way to show respect to the dead is 
follgw in their footsteps and continue the great work to which tbejr 
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dedicated their lives. Homage to the memory of Dr. Jayaswtl, if it is 
sincere, must inspire us and stimulate our activities to a more serious 
and co-ordinated study of Indian history and culture. The Indian school 
of Indology is now in the process of growth, and it should be our 
common endeavour to ensure that it developes on healthy lines and sound 
principles. 


^ 

One of the greatest benefits that accrued to this study from 
European schooling or discipline was the introduction of scientific method 
in the pursuit of historical studies. This involved, above all, two great 
principles, the critical spirit in the analysis and examination of data, and 
a sincere quest for truth in a detached spirit, without prejedices, passions 
or pre-conceived notions of any kind. In all our future studies these 
two broad principles must always be kept in the fore-ground. Unfortu- 
nately, with the growth of popularity of the subject, some amount of 
laxity is noticeable in this respect. In a craze for making great dis- 
coveries, and allured by the prose pect of establishing new truths, some 
writers have developed a tendency of deducting facts from very insuffioient 
data, and of suiting these facts to their novel theories, rather than 
building up a theory on the basis of facts ascertained in a scientific way 
from reliable data. Nor has the study of the history of ancient India 
remained unaffected by the passing current of national movement. Some 
have deliberately sought to use our ancient history as an element in our 
national fight, and reconstrued it with a view to maintain that everything 
in ancient India was beyond cavil or criticism, and that it contained 
almost all the elements of progress which we notice in the modem world. 

These are disquieting signs, But it is time that 

we should denounce this uncritical method of study and check its further 
progress. Those who uphold the cause of scientific study of history must 
ri42:idly and scrupulously follow the scientific principles and make a deter- 
mined effort to expose the hollowness of these uncritical studies, un- 
swayed by any motive of personal considerations or pseudo-patriotic 

sentiment In the scientific study of history, 

... we must sedulously foster a spirit of healthy criticism, without 

personal rancour, undeterred by any consideration of the reputation or 
greatness of the scholar whose views are involved. This is a sine Qua 
non for a real progress in our studies, and we must ruthlessly shake ojff 
the sentimental weakness or false idea of decency which stand in the 
way of a free expression of our judgement. On the other hand crllicisiOf 
to be healthy and useful, must avoid all acerbity of feelings and 
not degenerate into an ill-concealed personal quabble# In this re||»oct,,wn 
can do no better than imittite the charity and courtesy which cbat^tntis^ 
Eiuropean scholars in their dealings with fellow-workers. 



R. C. MUZUMDAR* 




to4 

^ ^ The Indian School of Indology has one great task before it, 

to compile a critical history of India. Such a task has been 
rendered possible by the success of specialised studies into the different 
branches of Indology during the past hundred years. Several attempts 
have been made in recent years to carry out this project, but unfortu- 
nately nothing came out of them. It is the clear duty of the Indian 
Oriental Conference to take the lead in this matter. 

In addition to this co-operative project# there are several 
branches of Indology to which sufficient attention has not yet been paid 
by Indian scholars. 

^ ^ ^ 

In the first place, the discoveries of Mohenjodaro and other 
ancient sites in Sind and Baluchistan have opened a new vista in 
Indological studies. It has thrown new light on at least three important 
aspects of Indian history, viz-, the anjtiquity of Hindu civilisation, its 
relation with Vedic civilisat on,, and its intercourse with the civilisations 
that grew up in early times on the banks of the Tigris and Euphrates^ 
and perhaps also on the Nile In short we have to study anew the 
beginnings of Indian history and civilisation. A proper treatment of this 
subject requires a critical knowledge of those allied civilisations of the 
West. Unfortunately there is not a single Indian scholar who is 
properly equipped for the task. This is a serious deficiency which must 
be removed. This can only be done if a big University like Calcutta 
makes provision for these studies either by opening up new departments 
with a properly equipped staff imported from abroad, or if that is not 
possible, by sending out competent young men to important centres of 
learning in Europe with adequate scholarship. In any case India must 
have a centre of specialised study in these associated civilisations 
Of all In.lian Universities Calcutta has made the most elaborate piDvision 
for the study of Indology. I earnestly appeal to its authorities « to 
introduce this new study even by curtailing or re-shuffling the existing 
organisation for Indology if financial considerations stand in the way. 

Another important branch of Indian history in which little 
progress has been made by Indian students, is the history of the spread 

Indian culture and civilisation in other parts of Asia# 

The establishment of the Greater India Society in Calcutta has aroused 
a gentral interest in this glorious chapter of Indian history. But little 
real work has been done so far. The reason is not far to seek. Unlike 
European Universities, those in India do not attach sufficient importance 
to a knowledge of foreign languages, even in higher studies. ^ The result 
has been that students in this country do not usually acquire the know- 
ledge of any foreign language other than English, and their knowledge 
|s limited to books wrrtten in that language. On the other hand# the 
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materials for the history of Indian civilisation in Java, Sumatra* Annam, 
Cambodia* Siam and Malay Peninsula are available only in Dutch sod 
French publications, and the same is true, to a large extent, in respect 
of China. Besides, a knowledge of the language of these countries is 
also essential for a real and critical study of the subject. All these 
equipments are lacking in Indian scholars* and a strenuous endeavour 
must be made in providing for these studies in our universities. 

In short, time has come for co-ordinated efforts on the part 
of our Universities to make adequate provision for those studies which 
are essential for the furtherance of Indology but which are at present 
lacking in this country. Here again we can appeal only to the rich 
Universities for suoplving the deficiency. For, at present the Universities 
are the only seats of higher learning in India where provisi >n can !)e 
made for these studies. The only other alternative i^^ the e‘^tabli8hroe'at 
of an Indian Research Institute with adequate funds for development 
along these lines, Charitable endowments are not ra*'e in this coun ry, 
but few of these go to educational institutions. Even those few are 
generally earmarked for the advancement of scientific or technical 

studies The new national India cannot thrive without a proper 

cultural background. Those who have long and broad vision about the 
future of our motherland must be impressed with the paramount 
necessity of putting Indological studies on a proper basis. A demand 
for political independence must be preceded by an intellectual indepen* 
dence. People seldom realise that to-day the intellectual dependence 
of India is no less marked than the political and economic dependence 
of India. It is time that we seek for an intellectual regeneration. 
One of the first steps in that direction must be to make India the g^eat 
centre of Indological studies in all its ramifications. We ourselves should 
be in a position to explore and interpret evey single phase of our own 
culture and civilisation. We shall ever gratefully acknowledge the great 
debt we owe to Europe for initiating us into these studies, but we should 
not be content any longer to remain in intellectual tutelage of any other 
country. Further, there are distinct signs that Indological studies will not 
flourish long in Europe. One by one, the great scholars of the last 
generation are passing away, leaving a void which is not likely to be 
filled up by the younger generation. Time is not distant when researches 
in Europe and America will cease to count as appreciable factors in the 
progress of Indology, On our sholders therefore must fall the legitimate 
task of keeping the torch burning — the torch that was lighted a 
hundred years ago to illumine the darkness that shouuded our ancient 
past. It is. therefore, our paramount duty to set about making prepara- 
tions for that great and noble task that lies ahead The success of a 
Conference like this is only to be measured by the extent to which it 
brings os nearer our goat* 

14 
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We appeal to the Andhra University for taking suitable and 
prompt steps for the promotion of Indological studies on the lines 
suggested in the above address in the closing paragraphs. Ip the Andhi:a 
University which was avowedly constituted for the promotion of ^Indo* 
logical studies with special reference to the History of the Andhras and 
Andhra deSat there are no chairs for studies in Andhra language! liteia- 
ture and culture and Sanskrit and other oriental languages. \^e earnestly 
hope the authorities of the University will ere long remedy this defect* 

Editor* 


Corrigenda 

AUTHORSHIP AND DATE OF Ml^CCH AKATIKA, 

By A, D. PUSALKER. 

The author requests the readers to change the word Andhra- 
bhrtya into Andhra and Andhrabbptyas into Andhraa wherever they 
occur in the article. 

VELICHERLA GRANT OF PRAtApa RUDRA GAJAPATI. 

POST SCRIPT. 

Since returning the proofs to you, I have come to learn 
from Mr, Godavarti Ramadas Pantulu, B.A., M. R. A. s., Jeypore that 
those three loops and the continuing line at the end of the writing on 
the last plate represent a conch (faTftkha), an emblem of military 
equipment and enterprise in ancient Indian warfare. See Bhagavad Gita 
for instance: Chapter I, vv. 12 — 19 which culminate in the, famous 
passage. 

I am inclined to think that the explanation of Mr. Ramadas is 
the correct one. 


O. VENKATA RANGAITA. 
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The Kharias by S C. ROY and R. C. ROY with a Foreword 
by dr. R. R. Marett. 2 Vols. Price Rs. ii. 

The authors are well-known for their anthropological studies* 
The Kharias are primitive tribes living in the forests and hilly parts of 
Orissa feudatory states. Chota-Nagpur and a part of C. P. (East). Their 
total population comes up to two lakhs. One- third of them are described 
as Christians and one>third as Hindus and the rest as animists (abori* 
ginies). Their language is a branch of the Muuhd language but some 
speak Oriya and some Bengali. This tribe has three distinct divisions* 

1. Paharias — Hill-men living by hunting and shifting cultivation. 

2. Dhelkis — Food-producers and plough cultivators. 

3. Dudhs — Men advanced in social and religious system. 

After narrating the previously published account of the Kharias 
in Chapter III, the authors describe in Chapter IV to VII, their physical, 
economic, social and tribal organisations. These are very detailed and 
instructive. In Chapter VIII to X. their birth, marriage and death 
ceremonies are described and in Chapters XI to XVI, their religious 
beliefs, festivals, games, crafts, arts and dancing etc., are described in 
an interesting manner. The appendices at the end containing statistics 
are useful to students of anthropology. 

The authors are to be congratulated on their detailed sketch of 
the life and manners of the Kharias. The book is well-illustrated. The 
authors^ plea that this decreasing tribe should be helped by all should 
commend respect, and their statement that they became Christians to 
secure relief from the oppressions of the landlords and money-lenders 
mus^ make the Hindus pause and think. It is something that this tribe 
can stand comparison with the Mundas and the Oraons in their general 
culture and character. 


We hope that this interesting book 
College and University library. 


will find a place in every 
R. SUBBA RaO* M.A. 


Snryasiddhanta (A Text Book of Hindu Astrpnomy)i English 
Transtitioh with Kotes and Appendix by Rev. Eben^^ZER BURGESS'— 
Rei^ridted from the edition of i860: Edited by Prof. Phanindranath 
Gangoly, M.A.^ B.L., with an Introduction by Prof. Prabodb Chandra 
Sengdpta, M.A., Published by the University of Calcutta 1935. Fp. li + 409. 
Price Rs. 7. ^ 

^ to welcome the second edition of the translation of 

SurvciriddhMa under the patronage of the Calcutta University. l\ 
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has been for loogf a desideratum, and it is no wonder if students of 
Hindu Astronomy should deem themselves fortunate in procunuE the book 
for a nominal cost of Rs. 7, wnen they were previously obliged to go in 
for a second-hand book somewhere from Allahabad at the prohibitive cost 
of Rs* 100 per copy* 

Suryoiictdhdnta has ever been the sacred Astronomical work of 
the Hindus and, ever stands out as a historical monument of the ancient 
Hindu culture* This book was originally translated by the Reverend £. 
Burgess m x86o A* D. and published in tke Journal of the American 
Onenta! Society, in view of the innumerable technical difficulties in 
bringing out a translation of a scientific work, especially when the original 
is n Sanskr t, and that too abounding in ambiguous and enigmatical 
expressions, Burgess’s work will never fail to stand out as a model of 
research work. Wnile on the one hand, it reflects much credit to the 
gtnius of a foreigner, who must have taken enormous pains to do the 
tas»t, equally dots it. on the other hand, speak badly about the intel- 
lec.ual inert. a of tne modern Hindus, who have not still realized the 
necessity of elucidating their own culture* It is a great pity that they 
ba\e been accustomed to a very bad tradition of priding themselves on 
ancient gloiy, when ii is recognised by the West^ and pocketing any sort 
of damning remark, proviued a Westerner has condescendea to make it. 

As for the present reprint of the translation, it is not much to 
say that the Calcutta University, is as usual the leading institution with 
regard to the Oriental culture, in aptly bringing out this edition. It is 
eoited by Piof. Phanindranath Gangoly, m.a.,BL., Premchand Roychand 
scholar and lecturer in the Calcutta University, whose eruaition is 
recognized in more than one branch of letters. Further more, what 
renders the translation specially useful, is, that it is prefixed now with 
a critical and learned introauction by Prof* Sengupta, sometime lecturer 
in Indian Astronomy in the same University. Prof. Sengupta^s argument 
that Hindu Scientific Astronomy is independent of any foreign nSource 
seems to be critica< and justifiable* Burgess too was inclined to ta/ce 
th'i same viww in his ippendix (p. 388), The present translation which 
hm been cn.icaliy edned is indispensable to researen scholars also for 
the invaluab e reieiences contained in it. It is indeed a glorious tribute 
to the memory of the late Keverend £. Burgess* 

D. A. SOMAYAJI, M.A.,B.Ed. 

kn Introdaotion to Politics by Prof. PKATAfAGiki Ramamurti, 
Professor of Histoiy, Wilson College Bombay. (The Popular Book Depot, 
Grant Road, Bombay — Price Rs. 2—8 — o ) 

This is a book on political thought, dealing with the usual 
topics of the origin of the state, the sphere of the state, principles of 
political obligation, sovereignty etc* The author seems to have set before 
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himself two objects m the treatment of these problems; one **to interpret 
them in terms of idealism’ ' and another ‘'to present the views of ancient 
Indian thinkers’* wherever possible. 

As regards the former aim, it does not appear that the author’s 
attempt to carry political idealism beyond Green and Hobhouse carries 
us fan ‘'The state is the individual univeisahsed and so is not alien 
to him. The individuality and personality of the state is far more than 
a fiction of the laws: it is as real as life itself. The. individual is 
realised in the state; he is not a per&on outside of it. His personality 
reaches to a higher state in the combined and the .continuous synthesis 
of the state. In the same way, tne state is itself being gradually 
realised in the spirit of the world. The personality of the state is 
interdependent on the citizens. The most vital truth of their relationship 
la ihia muiualiiy^'. The whole conception, resembling the Hindu Vedantic 
Conception of Godhead, is thus summed up by T. H. Green. "God is 
a being in whom we exist; with whom we are in principle one; with 
whom the human spirit is identical in the sense that he is ail which 
the human spirit is capable of becoming." ‘‘The state is not external 
or alien to the nature of the citizen. It is his Highest expression, the 
complex of institutions without wmch, he should not nave a life to call 
his own. All that he holds dear, science, art, religion, etc., rest and 
grow in tne state. In ancient society, the individual existed tor the 
state; in modern society, it is sometimes said, the state existed for the 
individual. This is rather a false antethesis and is a wrong approach. 
It is not possible to rigidly divorce end and means; both are identified 
in purpose. The slate is at once end and means'*, it is ail Green’s 
doctrine of self-realisation through state; the state being the expression 
of the social self; its mind, of the social mind. *Tt is the best and 
highest expression ourselves. In obeying it, we are obeying the best 
self which makes us human’'. 

, All this transcendentalism is followed by the admission that it 
?^plies not to the state as it is, but as it should be; especially no 
nation-state ought to be sovereign." The state as a moral or spiritual 
principle, the expression of tne general will, mages for interdependence 
and solidarity not for the impotence and stagnation of independence 
(of nation states). It is an ideal which can be realised only when 
sovereignty results in the whole of Humanity organised in a single 
commonwealth — ^ World state. 

As regards the second objective of the author, namely, to present 
the views of ancient Indian thinkers, it is done on a very hmiied scale 
and that too to demolish the view held by some modern Indian scholars 
that most •of the doctrines of Western Political philosophy had their 
counter parts in ancient Hindu thought: for instance, speaking about the 
contractual theory of the statei he says * Hindu political thought was 
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a 1 way$ religious in Its essence and no political problem was discussed 
without a religious or theological background. Political practice and 
life must assume a secular temper in order that a contractual view of 
civic relations should prevail. Some passages in the AiMya BrahinaT^ 
are ridden to death in the futile attempt to establish that Eastern 
thought too countenances the theory of social contract etc , etc/^ So 
aho speaking about the organic theory of the origin of the state, the 
author, after pointing out how biological analogies are explored by 
anpept Indian writers, to visualise the state, the body politic of the 
Bc^ptdnga and to de^nbe the function or emi irical Svadhartna of 
the various castes of the Hindu social order, says ‘The Hindu conception 
is not organic enough. The other orders and classes than the higher 
cas^s< the Brahmin and Kshatriyas, arc regarded merely as means to an 
end* The body politic did not mean the same thing to every constituent 
part. The 6udras or the lower orders were to serve the higher classes. 
The good that the state sought to realise was not the common good. In 
the organism the parts cannot stand to each other as means and end^^ 

Though on the whole there is not much of newness in the 
matter contained in the book, it is a concise and clear survey of the 
whole field of Western political thought, and should be of great help 
to our University students that take up Political Philosophy for Honours 
Courses. 

S. Venkatachari, m.a. 

Dr. S. Krishnasvami Aiyan^ar Commemopation Yolume 

Edited by Professors. V. RanGacharya, C. S. SriniVaSACHARI and 
Mr. V, R. RaMachandra Dikshiiar. 500 pp. and 20 pp. Introductory 
and Appreciations. 

This is a volume of ‘Essays and Papers written by the learned 
Doctor s Friends. Pupils and Admirers” and presented to him on his decree 
66th birthday (15th April 1936). It contains his full-size photo-print»^ 
a Foreword, appeal signed by eminent professors and learned scholars for 
contributions to the volume as a result of which 70 papers were received. 

A Note on the Life & Works of Dr. S. K. Aiyangar and an appendix 
showing all his works are given in the Volume. 

From the editorial note, we learn that the learned Doctor 
graduated in physics and devoted himself to post* graduate studies in 
Mathematics and afterwards interested himself in History taking his 
in it in *899 Since 1990, being employed as a lecturer in History in 
the liangalore College, he began to contribute historical articles like 
"TM ifedayart of Myaore", "The Coha of 8 . India * etc, to Mveral 
leadii^ Journals. In f^oS, he took a leading part in founding thoM^hiC^' 
Socijstjr of Bafigaiore and in 1911 published his first work Aneiani Jndhi' 
In 1914 U was appointed by the Madras Uaiveisity as its Professor of 
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Bi»t6t3r and in that capacity be published most of his works* He ema 
also a learned jonraailst beine connecfdd wfth the editine of the Joa^tl 
of the Mythic Society, the Indian Antiquary and the Journal of Inilah 
History*' Hts career is thhs an inspiring example and very risfbtly several 
research scholars praise his work and hold him in great esteem as prova|i 
by the several Apprefciations published in the Volume. ' 

Among the 70 papers published, 23 relate to General Indian 
History, 14 to S. I. History. 6 to Religion and Philosophy^ 14 to 
Language and Literature. 10 to Art and ArchaeologJt and 3 to Greater 
India. Most of the articles are thought provoking and highly instructive. 
And for example* Dr* Bhattacharya*s Boyal Prerogative in Ancient India^ 
Dr. Ananda K. Coomaraswamy’s Vedic Monotheism^ Dr. Pradban’s SilurUga 
arid Kdkavarnat Dr. Subramanya Aiyar's Roll of Brahman in Andhra* 
deia in Eastern Chdlukyan period, Mr. Venkatrao s A^tika's Dharma, 
Prof. Acharya's Playhouse of the Hindu Period, Prof. Rangachari^s 
Suvar^abhttmi and Suvarnadvzpa and Prof. Srinivasachari’s South India 
and Eastern Archipelago — A Study of Culture Migration, are worth 
mentioning. 

It is a very interesting and learned work which ought to find 
a place in every college and club library. An index and a better sort of 
binding would have certainly incteased the value of the work. 

R. SUBBA RAO, M A. 

The Khandakhadyaka: An Astronomical Treatise of Brahmagupta* 
Translated into English with an Introduction, Notes and Appendices by 
Prof. PRABODH CHANDRA Sengupta, m A. Published by the Calcutta 
University, 1934. Pp. ix~xxx, 205 

Brahmagupta^s Khandakhadyaka is one of the greatest works of 
Indian Astronomy. Brahmagupta wrote another work Brahmospufa* 
siddhajita* He gave a saka year in that book from which we can say 
th§t he lived about 628 A. D, From the given date in Khandakhadyaka 
it appears that the book was written about 6 ( % A. D This book 1 $ 
solely written on the basis of Aryahhafiya But Brahmagupta has 
simplified the same calculations. Though the calculation is simple it 
gives the same results as Aryabhaffya. But in some Brahmagupta Is 
quite independent and follows his own way. This book is divided into 
two parts^KhandJch^dyaka proper and Uttara Khandakhadyaka* In the 
first part calculation of various planets and eclipses are given* The 
second part deals with spherical portion of astronomy; and the methodi 
of this portion are based mainly on the theories of his Srpkmasputa* 
siddhSntcu ^This is a book on the ardhardtrika system of Aryabhata. 
Unlike In his Brahmaspufa-siddhSnta he followed equal space system 
in this book* The book originally consisted of ix chapters* Right 
chapters consist Khandakhadyaka proper and three Uttara Kha^akhid^aka^ 
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Btit -i^j’iBWMwcript iib|w « c|»»^e« ^ PilMf fi th««k nrw 

■jifcatl^"ii'\-C!l>apter on tl»t <fe^rts •*«« no Beee««iJf w -i#* 

m tbSf In Itis ewnweiitry. Sp m*y conriiiet ifcnt 
|lt»^e4 by someboay. Amoa« UpaMiA nofiimentMi** m 
•$l%iOi!^$cMiSdyak<i tbose written by Ijtlla* PfibWabllt 

V&iT^^a aad Amaraja are inciportaiii. 

TT^if book $8 traosUted into Enalitb by Prof. Prabodb CbAbdtd 
wfcio a^80 adds very valuable notes and introduction^ TIs4 
ittfrtWttion la in a i^ry aitnple style. It is written for each SlBka se^d* 
that the full meaning: of the text may be easily known. 

Ip t^e Tfiitoduction Prof Sene^upta pives the various constants 
feftidy yii*ijMke snch as Arpahhapya Suryasi^dhanta of VarShamihira and 
Jibb^^bdern Buryaaiddhdnta He has proved that the planetary refolu* 
lonpitudes of nodes of the arbits, arbital fnclination of 
and Khandnkhadyaka are the same Also, the constants 
# Idnaifude of the aoorp<*s of the* arbits of planets. Dimensions ^ 
%lp|*^|rcles of apsis, Dmipn<!ion« of Siehra epicycles of Bi^ryti&iddhSM^ of 
tTb^hamihira and of Khnndakhddyaka are similar. The translator pave the 
ftift metninp and derivation of the figures used by Brahmagupta. Along 
Ipjtjb his notes he gives also examples. Both are exhaustive and illumina* 
From the given examples and notes a man though ignorant of 
Astfonomy can easily understand and work out In some places he 
ilkowes the differences between this book and the other books and in 
ipipe places the approximations used bv Brahmagupta are also clearly 
fthown. At the end of Chapter I the tran<;lator gives fully notes on the 
/Ipfelt given by Pfthudaka In his notes he gave not only the meaptng 
of the teat blit also the meanings given by the commentators. 

Epigraphists who are quite ignorant of Astronomy and who cannPt 
understand the Sanskrit text mav easilv work out the dates with the 
of this translation, notes, and worked examples of this book. The 
tti|n|1ntion and the notes are much more useful to the profes^ioni|l 
of the day it was perhaps through this great botk that 
siddhSnta of Brahmagupta came to be valued. Even nOV|» 
iilhia nidiSiMfita 18 used in calculating Almanacs in different parts of 
I^alaputana. Bombay and other places 

p The present translation with notes, is now published as Part 1 of a 
vcoipplete edition of the Kkandcdchadyaka The publication is dnne 
the auspices of the Research Fund in Indian Mathematics and 
AStrppptnv orsated by Maharaja Sri Manmdrachandra Nandi^ 
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TELUGU LITERATURE AND HISTORY 

N. VHNKATARaMANAYYA, M.A..Ph.I)., 

Uriversity of Madras, 

The literature of a country is said to reflect the activities of 
its people in all the spheres of their life as a nation; and as history is 
nothing but a narrative describing the national life in all its aspects, 
the relationship between literature and history is necessarily intimate* 
Such, at any rate, is the relationship that exists between the literature 
and the history of the Telugu people. This has been recognised to some 
extent by historians; and they have freely availed themselves of the 
valuable information embodied in the pithikas or the author's prefaces 
with which all the literary works in Telugu commence invariably. As 
the ptthikoi is usually devoted to a description of the genealogy of the 
patron to whom the poem is dedicated, and of the great deeds which he 
and his ancestors have performed, the information they detail is generally 
of a political and military character, although occasionally, as, for 
instance, in the rithika of the Haravilasa of Srinatha, information about 
the peaceful avocations of life is also met with. 

Beside the information contained in the pifhikas and the 
concluding verses, Telugu literary works, especially the prabandhaB, 
yield considerably material which an historian can ill afford to neglect* 
As the Telugu authors in general, and the Prabandha writers in particular, 
are accustomed to impart a local colouring to their themes and weave 
into the texture of their works various strands of information pertaining 
to the society in which they lived, they help to amplify our scanty 
knowledge of the conditions governing the life of the people in the past* 
They impart to us bits of information about the hopes and fears of .the 
people, how they toiled in the field, in the cattle-pen and the shopf how 
they fte and drank, and what they did to ampse themselves* |}owever« 
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the extraction of the relevant information furnished by the Prabandhas 
is not an easy task, as much of it is mixed up with material which is 
not of use to the historian. The investigator must be a literary 
archaeologist as well as chemist, if one may be excused for coining 
such uncommon terms. He must dig like an archaeologist into the terra 
Urma of literature with the spade of his mind and melt the material 

obtained therefrom in the crucible of criticism so as to separate the 

pure substance from the dross. An example may serve to illustrate the 
nature of work whiph an investigator has to perform in extracting 

the historical material from the Teiugu literary works whether 
they are Prabandhas, Purarias, or literature of other description. 

Now^ several prabandhas describe the behaviour of the Mussalman 
soldiers in the Svarga of Indra whither they had been despatched from 
the battle-field by the victorious Hindu warriors. Peddana, the poet' 
laureate of Krishnaraya, seems to have opened the gates of the Svarga 
to the Mussalman warriors without considering the possible consequences 
of his action; he has shown the Muhammadan cavaliers of Bedadakota 
(Bidar) the way to the Svarga and carefully recorded what they said to 
one another as they gallopped along the high way to heaven. Their 
advent in the Svarga did not pass unnoticed. 

Krishparaya recounts the atrocities of these Muhammadans in the 
Svarga, The Mussalman soldiers having been slain by his sword in the 
battles of Kalubarigi (Gulbarga) and Sagar went to Indra’s heaven. They 
drank the wine drawn from the divine (palm) trees, and (becoming intoxi- 
ated) moved about (the streets of) Indra^s capital with* great tumult; they 
licked away the yellow ochre caste marks (gdpichandan) of Sanaka and 
other divine sages; bent (the stems of) the V'mas of the divine musicians, 
Haha and Huhu, to make bows out of them, thereby causing the wires to 
snap; kicked out the lingas of sand set up by the Seven Rishis in the 
bed of the Heavenly Ganges with their booted legs; and forcib*y caught 
hold of the plumpy breasts of Rarabha and other apsarasas , where V2r 
they met them. 

Occasionally, they changed their tactics. Savaram China 
Narayana Nayaka, an officer of king Venkafa If, narrates accurately 
what took place during the days of his ancestors. “On reaching Surapura 
(i.e., Araaravati)/’ says he, ‘they (the Mussalman warriors slain by 
one of his ancestors) lay encamped outside the city and sent Indra a 
haztb (messenger) to inform him that they would not attend his court 
unless he satisfied certain conditions before he gave audience: —he 
should (i) wipe the thin black mark (ndma) of musk off his forehead; 
(2) remove the elongated pearl ring from his ears and fill up the bores 
left uncovered by them; (3) take away the jewelled crown off his head 
and tie a turban in its place in the manner of the Pathans; (4) and 
abandon the thunderbolt, and arm himself instead with the bow,’* 
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What answer Indra gave to this demand is not on tecord; he 
seems to have agreed to introduce the desired changes in his dress and 
accoutrement to suit the taste of the newcomers. The Muhammadan 
warriors established themselves in the Svarga and created panic by their 
unseemly behaviour so that even the mighty dikpdlas ceased, in fear, to 
visit the metropolis of the Gods. However, they obtained news about the 
happenings in the capital through Narada, who is said to ' have trans- 
mitted to them the desired information with great promptitude. He 
informed them that these Muhammadan warriors had. dragged Jayanta 
(the son of Indra) upon the ground to force him to salute the boots of the 
faithful, harassed Tumbura by commanding him to stop his gesticulations 
and sing local ditties; plundered the shops of heaven for liquor-bottles 
and ganja powder; and disgraced the apsarasa Haripi by insisting that 
she should attend to the work of the stables.” 

Fanciful as these descriptions are* they are not worthless as 
they may appear at first sight. It is true that the happenings in the 
Svarga are beyond the ken of mortal men; and consequently they cannot 
be regarded as authentic records describing the progress of events in 
heaven; but viewed from another angle, they reveal a substratum of truth 
which no historian can afford to ignore. The writers whose works we 
have cited have attributed to the dead Muslim warriors the same 
mode of conduct in the Svarga as that which characterised them on earth. 
Although their accounts cannot be regarded as genuine chronicles of the 
events in heaven, they are invaluable to the historian as they describe 
some of the earthly habits of the Mussalmans and indicate indirectly 
their attitude towards the Hindus during their life in this world. 

Information useful for the purposes of history is found in litera- 
ture in three different conditions. In the first place, the figures of speech 
such as tipama and utpriksha whiah the authors frequently employ in 
their poems impart much interesting information about the economic or 
social conditions. Take for instance, Srinatha's comparision of the Sun 
caught between the ridges of the haughty Vindhya mountain to a jdgu 
(ship) entrapped between the billows of a stormy sea^, or Ramaraja- 
bhushana’s bee which, like a merchant, having boarded the open jdgu 
of camphor-bark and crossed the ocean of honey, reached the island of 
the flower-dust where it met the broker, the breeze and exchanged pearls* 
viz,, flowers-buds for cloth, t. e., camphor. 2 Now these comparisons give 
us interesting information, about our maritime trade in the 15 th and x 6 th 
centuries. They inform us that our merchants used to cross the seas 
carrying \jith them cloth which they exchanged for pearls and pro* 
bably also for other articles in the foreign markets. The voyages were 

1 The Kasikhanda 2.*98, 

2 VaBuchoritra 3.142, 
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not always secure; and the ships in which the merchants sailed, were 
caught now and then in a storm at sea and foundered- The term jogu 
occuring in the passages quoted above points to the existence of com- 
mercial intercourse between India and the east; for 'jogu^ is a loan word 
from the Malayan and Javanese languages and is identical with jong or 
ojong (a ship or a large vessel)^ from which the English ‘junk^ also is 
derived. 

Secondly, descriptions of the seasons, the Sun, the Moon, etc., 
which occur as interludes in poems and other literary works, convey much 
useful information. As these descriptions portray the external appearance 
of things in general, and the behaviour of men and animals in particular, 
they have a good deal to tell us about the conditions of life during the 
age when they were written. We learn from the Amuktamalyada that 
in summer owing to the extreme heat of the sun, the level of water in 
the wells sank very low, and women had to draw water resting their 
breasts on the parapet wall by means of long ropes (2:66); and that 
people look refuge under the cool shade of trees in the garden through- 
out the day and repaired in the evening to the sugar cane mills, putting 
on coloured cloth and w'earing jasmine flowers (2:70). The rich ate in 
the afternoon a dish consisting of the slices of fresh river fish and half 
ripe mangoes and drank the water of the tender cocoanut which was 
kept buried in the sand heaped under the shadow of the trees for 
neutralising the unpleasant effects of the dish (2:68). fhe nobles visited 
the villages where the people erected cool pavilions to receive them 
(2:62). During the rains, people who were accustommed to eat after 
seeing the sun had to go without food; the cultivators of the soil found 
suitable lime for sowing the seed; the people that used to assemble in 
the fairs deserted them; and the owmers of houses with mud-terraces 
lost sleep at night (4:123). The pedestrians who took shelter under the 
roofs of the rest-houses along the highway, quarrelled with one another 
about the relative superiority of the Hayapaii (the Sultan), the GajapLti 
(king of Orissa), and the Narapati (king of Vijayanagara); and scattered, 
as soon as the weather showed indication of clearing away (4:131). 
In the month of Bhadrapada, the wives of the farmers went to 
their men in the fields carrying on their heads pots containing 
porridge under the protecting-cover of gUdas of zammu (straw). (4:133). 
The wealthy reddis, having partaken steaming food vof drugas mixed 
with a dish of gurugu, chanchali, iummi, agirisa, and tamarind herbs 
fried in oil, mounted their cots with braziers of goat-dung fire underneath 
and slept while the calves licked their bodies. (4:134). The descriptions 
of the sunset, the stars, the rise of the Moon, etc., also furnish interest- 
ing details about social life. Eyjrana, for instance, mentions certaiu 


tJ Hot son Jobson. p. 478 
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features of the dancing hall in describing the earth aglow with the 
strange light of the setting sun. 1 he novel twilight of the evening*’ 
says he, looked like a crimson curtain which rime, the stage*- director 
(sutradharo) draws upi as the dancer Night commences to dance in the 
court of the sky decorat id with starry flowers in the presence of the 
assembled chiefs of the quarters.’*,^ Similarly, Ramarajabhushapa alludes 
to the manner of pearl-fishing in describing the emergence of stars* 
“ The stars,’’ says he, “made their appearance like pearls which 
the diver, the Sun, who has been lowered into the waters of the sea by 
the captain the sunset mountain, has brought out/’^ 

Descriptions of this kind abound in almost all Telugu works. 
Though they do not yield any information about kings and wars, they 
cuiuiibute much to enrich our knowledge of the life of the common 
people. 

Thirdly, the descriptions of fairs and festivals, the exposition of 
the current theological dogmas and philosophical tenets, etc., which the 
authors introduce into their writings, however ancient their themes may 
be, are of immense value to the historian, as they contain much useful 
information about the religious and the social life of the people during 
the period when these authors lived and wrote. The Mdndhdtrcharitram 
and Sdmhdpdkhydnam, both works of i6ih century, describe the 
Visishiadvaita of Ramanuja at length, though Mandhairi and Samba, the 
heroes of these poems, are said to have lived in the Krita and Dvapara 
yugas respectively. The shrine of Venkatesvara at Tirumalai is not 
known to have been in existence earlier than 8th century A.D. Neverthe- 
less, Tarigoppula Mallana, a subordinate of Venkata il of Vijayanagara, 
sends Chandrabbanu, the son of Sii Krishna bj his wife Satya, and the 
hero of his poem the Chandrabhdnucharitram, on a pilgrimage to Tiru- 
paii, and taking advantage of this event gives a graphic account of the 
pilgrims that flocked to this place. A huge concourse consisting of 
setreral crores of pilgrims travelled to 'I’irupati to offer worship to the 
lord of the Pannagachala (Venkatesvara). Some came with sealed lips 
and bodies emaciated owing to vows of fasting; some with unshorn heads 
moved forward in crowds to satisfy their vows; some, half dead with 
fright, walked without inclination on account of the kod^rrfi around their 
neck; some prostrated on the ground and rolled without minding bodily 
pain: some offered salutations at every kos of their journey, and others 
prostrated at every step. 

4. Narasimhapurana 3: 78. 

5 . Vasutharitra 4.* 15. 

G. Kodem must be a a sharp instrument like the ganda-kattera (a large paif 
of scissors used by the Vira Saivas to cut thoir heads off in fulfilment of vows) 
which the devotees appear to have worn around their neck, uutil they fulfilled 
their vow by making a pilgrimage to tho shrine of the deity. 
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To meet this crowd of pilgrims and make a living out of the 
doles which they reluctantly distributed the dasari mendicants ranged 
themselves along the pash and attempted to attract attention in nil 
possible ways: sticking their arms akimbo, some gesticulated as the 
castanets resounded; while the flame of the lamp-stand emitted smoke 
on account of the proximity of incense, some extended their hands and 
sounded the gong; slanting the head to one side as they struck the 
drum, some caused their trained bulls to dance; joining the courtesans 
in the service of the tempel'^(?) some danced in the roofless chapparas; 
and having seated themselves by the roadside with a patched cloth 
spread before them and protecting their faces from the sun by means of 
a veil, some sang on to the accompaniment of wooden dardes^ 

Passages such as these throw considerable light upon popular 
religion, and the information they furnish cannot be neglected as it is 
necessary for comprehending the religious life of the past completely. 

And lastly, beside the pithikas, the figures of speech, and the 
descriptions of the seasons, the Sun, the Moon, the stars, etc t the 
narrative portions of Te ugu literary works yield useful material; for, 
the authors of these works show a marked partial! ly to dress the ancient 
heroes and heroines in the garb of their own age Prahlada, for instance, 
grants umhalikas to his dependents in the conquered territory in the 
manner of the Rayas of Vijayanagara- ^ And Manmatha (Cupid) bestows 
kaftuhadis of mango trees, ummalikas of flower shrubs, pdhms of pome- 
granate plants, and eluhadis (amarams) of heaps of flower-dust respectively 
on soldiers drawing the kaijiiam of herbs (cuckoos), Nallaparaja receiv- 
ing the salary of cool honey '^f the flowers (bees), Pajegars keeping 
guard over fruits (parrots), and the active nobleman having the manage- 
ment of coolness and fragrance (the south wind), in order to assemble an 
army to march against his love-lorn foes.^® It is needless to point out 
that Cupid is not only made to confer estates on his followers" like 
Prahlada but organize his forces on the model of the Vijayanagara arnty. 
Nowhere is this propensity seen more emphatically than in the Pra- 
bandhaic literature which is the characteristic production of the age of 
the Rayas. The lives and habits of the ancient mythological kings and 
princes whose achievements are therein described bear such close simi- 
larity to the lives and habits of the Raya and his subordinates that one 
appears to be a counterpart of the other. These fictitious kings and 

7 The exact meaning of ‘Tiruvadi Silni* is not known. Sini li a courtesan, 
and Tiruvadi probably refers to the presiding deity of the hill at Tirupati* 
Hence it is tentatively rendered into English as “courtesans in tWe service of 
the temple"- 

8 The Chandrabhanucharitram 5:41, 45. 

8 Uttnra Nrusimhapuranam 3;43 

lO, ChandrangadacharUram i t Qi. 
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their courtiers eat and drink, dress, decorate, and amuse themselves, 
and wage war upon their enemies even as the Raya and his nobles are 
said to have done in the accounts of the foreign traveller?. An account 
of the way in which some of the mythical kings are supposed to have 
mobilised their forces and led them against the enemy is given below to 
illustrate the tendency of the Prabhandha writers of dressing the fictitious 
heroes of their stories with the garments borrowed from the wardrobe of 
the Rayas. 

As soon as the king resolved to lead an expedition against his 
neighbours, he commanded his servants (iiHyams) to proclaim war in the 
streets of the capital. Proceeding to a tent called VeligiiddraX'^ outside 
the precincts of the city, he awaited the arrival of the troops. Then 
came contingents of copper-hued, red-whiskered Pathan horsemen with 
fierce blood shot eyes, and mouths stained red with the tmmbula. They 
wore turbans of multiple folds over their carefully oiled locks, and 

carried a bow in the hand and a quiver at the back of the shoulder. 13 
They were led by chiefs who drew a monthly allowance of five thousand 
Sivardya varahas each.^"^ Other companies of Mussalman troops with 
rolling blood shot eyes and horrid mouths followed them. They put on 
turbans of fine laced cloth, and had a kamarband fastened over a long 
jacket in which they were dresed. They carried each a pair of Riimi 
daggers beside a 'sword which had been recently tempered. They drove 
their mares before the king and offered him salute d’he Kshatriyas 

of the Kaijitam came next. They wore a turban with a skirt dangling 
on the back; the coating of sandal with which they besmeaied their bodies 
cracked into numerous flakes; they carried a falcon perched on their 
fore-arm and were armed with a sword and a short spear. 'J’hey were 
accompanied by young pages and ponies loaded with their baaggage*^*^ 
T’hey were followed by shieldsmen who bore a rope of twisted yellow 

cloth rfind bells on the legs, and a black mark [kdvu) on the forehead as 

symbols of their heroism. They were dres'^ed in a trouser which was 
held in place by a sash. Holding the sword which w^as half-drawn from 
the sheath by the hilt, the shieldsmen passed in front of the king with 
great clamour. After them marched the sturdy Boyas like black tigers, 
dressed in coloured cloth. Over a belt of black cloth, they wore a sword 
with tassels. ITiey carried drawn bows decorated with silver bands in 
their hands, and «|uivers at the back of the shoulder which gave a for- 

11. Kuvalayasvacharitram 2: 4G. 

12. Chandrahhanucharitram 6: 25. Rajavahana Vijayam i: 40. 

13. Raj(jS)ahana Vijayam 2; 6. 

14. Ibid. 5: 13. 

15. Ibid 2; 62. 

16 . Rajavahana vijayam 2 ; 63. 

17. Ibid. 2; 54, 
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ward thurst to their turban. 18 They were followed by a troop of warriors 
armed with clubs. They wore on their arms iron rings which produced 
as they moved a clanging sound 19 The foot soldiers marched in the 
rear accompanied by the king. They were a body of war-worn veterans 
with hardened scars of old wounds upon their chest. Particles of fine gold 
sparkled on their incisors which were carefully polished so as to import 
sharpness to the edges. On their forehead shone the mark of white clay 
(tirumani) of K5ilkunta, straightened with some deliberation; on their 
arms they had amulets fastened as tokens of love by handsome women; 
and over the curls of their hair arranged into a knot on the top of their 
crown was a cloth of single fold. They were armed with a dagger stuck 
into the girdle of some soft stuff, a sword visible over the yellow cloth 
they wore, and a lance which they probably carried in one of their 
hands. ^0 In addition to these there were musketeers, archers and a troop 
of elephants having its own commander. 21 The Velama and Kamma 
chiefs who held all the forts of the kingdom as ummafikas joined the 

army.22 

A large concourse of camp followers accompanied the army The 
merchants who sold all the necessary articles to the troops whenever 
necessary;23 the wives of soldiers, officers and the king, and a huge 
assembly of courtesans including the king's mistress; all travelled with 

the army, 24 

The march of the troops caused much damage to the country- 
side, as they destroyed the fields of green gram, millet, melon, bajra and 
ragi.26 'I’he rice fi dds were trampled down by the cavalry, and the 
water of the irrigation tanks was sucked dry by the infantry.26 And 
forests were cut down to rpake roads for transporting the artillery 
wag^ons,27 

At the end of a day's march the army usually halted. Apd the 
tent of the king was set up;28 and shops were arranged into >«yde 
bazaars. The soldiers busied themselves with making arrangements for 
the night’s rest. Some set up tent poles and spread oyer them cloth 
with pictures in golden colour piin:ed thereon; some erected staves and 
built temporary huis with leaves and twigs; setting up three spears so as 
to form a trigon, some covered them with their own cloths; some 
who were more active scraped away with spades the undergrowth in the 
bushes and settled down there; some went in search of water; and some 


18. Ibid, 2; 65. 

20, RcLjavahanavijayofn 2 - 57, 

22, Ibid, 6 - 13. 

24 Rajavahana vijayam 2 - 58, 63, 

26, Ibid, 2 • 67. 

27. Ibid 2: 84. 


19, Ibid. 2; 66. 

21. Ibid, 6 - 15, 17, 19. 

23. Kalapurnodayam, 8 - 42, 43. 
25. Ibid. 2 • 65. 

27. Kuvalayasvacharitram 3T0i 

28, Ibid 2; i06. 
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laughed and clapped their hands to scare away the reptiles and other 
noxious creatures. 29 The smoke generated by the smouldering hearth 
intensified the darkness; however, in place where the fires burst into 
flames fanned by the breeze, it was as bright as the day; the odour of 
the gruel strained from fhe boiling rice combined with the flavour of the 
meat roasted over the camp fires filled the atmosphere; and the horror 
of flaying the antelopes that had been killed became unbearable. 

The screaking sound of the iron styles of the secretaries 
Ivrdyamms) busily engaged in drafting letters to all necessary quarters; 
the whispers of the ministers (amdiyan) conning the affairs of the king; 
the tumult of the spies waiting to convey information about the condition 
of the enemy; the outcry of the guard telling off men for sentry duty; 
and the ding-dong of the drums of the music bands awaiting the king’s 
appearance to dance, pervaded the atmosphere around the white tent 
where the king slept.Sl The foot-soldiers of the guard fell into small 
groups and attempted to divert themselves with song and gossip* One 
of them sang the songs of the shepherds inspired by the deity, while the 
others listened to him with rapt attention; and another played upon the 
chengu swinging his head in the manner of a snake charmer; another 
narrated the story of Dharmaraja without caring for accuracy; and a 
fourth sounded the dhakka neglecting the requirements of pace (Idya) 
and time (tdfa). They paid very close attention to the slightest sound 
and scrutinised their .surroundings. They related to one another how 
disconsolate their sweethearts were when they beard the news of their 
departure to the front.32 

The march of the army is not without its hardships. A 
campaign especially in the rainy and the winter seasons ap- 

pears to have been regarded as an unmitigated evil. *'It is not 
possible.” says one author, “to remain calm when a person 
contetnplates the fear that besets the mind on hearing the sound 
of the marching drum no sooner than he settles down to take 
rest; the severity of the scorching sun while advancing by forced marches 
through a waterlesi, desolate tract; the grief engendered by the flight of 
the sumpter^bullock casting off the baggage at the sight of an elephant; 

the fast rendered inevitable by the collapse of the hearth owing to the 

inundation of the floor of the kitchen-tent with flood-water; and the 

unavoidable feeling of sadness caused by the occasional recollection of 
the dear ones at home. ”33 “a campaign in winter is an affliction. The 
dew drops dripping from the banddra leaves of the roof of the shed 
soaks the sheet covering the body; the sleep on the wet mud of the just 

XO Ibid 2; l07. 

81 Kuvalayasvacharitrwn 3: 109. 

32 Ibid 2; 117. 

83. Rajavahanavijauam 2 03- 

w 
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erected pial turns the body cold like the stem of a 'water-lily and 
produces aches; the cold blast laden with particles of dew rushing in 
from all sides produces shivering even in the centre of the shed; and the 
watch over the void expecting the king's arrival enhances the suffering 
caused by the cold- The income derived from a stationary office is far 
better than the service in the army. ”34 

The foregoing account of a military expedition is based 
upon the material extracted from Telugu literary works. Much of 
the information is derived from the Rdjavdhanavijayam and 
the Kuvalayd^vacharitram, though it has been supplemented 
here and there with material gathered from other sources. A 
comparison of this account with the description of the Vijaya- 
nagara army left by Paes, Nuniz, Barbosa and other foreign travel- 
lers shows clearly that Telugu writers freely imported into th^ professedly 
mythological stories a good deal of information of the economic, political, 
social and religious institutions of their age. Therefore, a careful and 
critical study of Telugu literature is expected to add much to our know- 
ledge of the history not only of the Telugu country but of the whole ot 
South India. 

The investigation of the Telugu literature from a historical 
standpoint cannot be usefully undertaken without proper equipment. 
Although money plays but a little part in an investigation of this kind, 
the worker in this field must have at his command another kind of 
wealth without which no tangible results can be produced. He must 
possess a mind filled with the wealth of knowledge. Here, as in the 
spiritual world, to him that has, more shall be given. A nascent mind 
like a clean sheet of glass is incapable of reflecting an image. 

One of the most important requirements of a researcher carrying 
on investigation in the field of literature from a historical standpoint is a 
fairly sound knowledge of history. A mere acquaintance with pc)litical 
history, i.e., the history of kings, wars, and court intrigues, is not quite 
adequate. Though a knowledge of political history is necessary, it can- 
not satisfy all the demands of his work. In addition to a knowledge of 
the political history an investigator mu t have some idea of the social, 
economic and religious conditions as well as the level of culture which 
the community has attained. 

Otherwise, a good deal of what he finds in the"^ field of his work 
fails to strike any fire in his mind. The anachronic reference, for 
instance, to Bkavira, Warangal, and the Kakatiyas in one of the thirty- 
two talcs of Vikramarka which the images guarding the st^ps of his 
throne narrated to king Bh5ja of Dhara35 cannot provoke thought in the 
mind of an investigator who is not acquainted with the history of the 


34 Ibid. 70, 
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Telugu country nor does the allusion to the Mahavrati by Rati 
while admonishing Manmatha36 can have any significance to one who is 
ignorant of the sectarian differences among Saivas. 

Moreover, a knowledge of the history of literature is as im* 
portant as that of political history. In the first place, a person who 
engages himself with the study of literature must be quite Certain of the 
chronology of writers whose works he undertakes to study; for. without 
an established chronology no scientific study of literature is possible* 
Secondly, an intimate acquaintance with the literary movements and the 
underlying currents of thought contributes to a clearer understanding of 
facts. Therefore, an investigator must have a thorough grasp of the 
circumstances leading to the genesis and growth of literary movements# 
Ramarajabhu$ana’s assertion that a mixed theme, (mifra hatha) i. e., an 
ancient theme embellished by the creative faculty of a (modern) 
poet resembles a gem cut and polished^S may be taken up 
for consi:?eration in this context. This statement not only alludes 
to the movement which gave birth to several prabandhas like the 
Vasucharitra but explains the principle underlying their composition. 
The poets of this age selected a theme from some purana and re- told it 
in their own way, decorating it with ornaments manufactured by their 
contemporaries. No doubt, the prabandhas are the result of the creative 
genius of the poets; but the material on which it has worked has been 
obtained from the society to which the poets themselves belonged. A 
knowledge of this fact facilitates considerably the search for historical 
material in literature. 

Besides, a knowledge of Sanskrit is desirable as it contributes 
to a thoroughly satisfactory examination of Te'ugu literary works; for, 
not only has the Telugu vocabulary been largely derived from Sanskrit 
but TJelugu literary compositions are profoundly influenced by Sanskrit 
grammar, poetry, poetics and prosody. Moreover, a large part of Telugu 
literature consists of translations from Sanskrit originals It must be 
pointed out in this context that these so called translations are seldom 
true to the original. They leave out what is uninteresting and dull, 
abridge much that cannot be ignored and add considerably to the origi- 
nal in order to increase its beauty and charm, so that the translation, 
though it bears the same name and treats of the same subject as the 
original, differs considerably from it as a work of art- Apart from arti- 
stic considerations, these Telugu translations have an additional point of 
interest. Much of the new material that is incorporated bears the impress 
of the age to which the translator-redactor belongs; consequently it has 


35 The SimhaManadvairimsika 8; 156 — 8. 

36 The Kumar asufni>havam i; 433. 

37 Fasucharitra 1; 19. 
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somethinfi: to tell of the social and economic conditions of the age. A 
comparison of the translation with the original enables the researcher to 
separate without difficulty the redactor's contribution from the older 
matter, which he can utilise for historical purposes, if it is found satis- 
factory on examination. 

A tale from the Pa flchat antra is cited hereunder to illustrate 
the manner of translation of Sanskrit works into Telugu. This work has 
been translated by three or four ancient writers of whom Baicharaju 
Venkatapati, a writer of the i6th century, is the most important from 
our point of view, as his work deviates considerably from the Sanskrit 
original. 'I herefore, a comparision of his translation with the original is 
expected to show how Tehigu writers have made use of the Sanskrit 
works which they profess to translate.. 

Tale of Dushtabuddhi and Dharmabuddhi 
A summary of the story as given in the Sanskrit text. 

Once, two merchants’ sons called Dushtabuddhi and Dharma- 
buddhi who were friends, went abroad to seek their fortune. During their 
peregrinations. Dhirmabutdhi found a pot containing a thousand silver 
dinars buried by some money-lender in the past. He consulted Dushta- 
buddhi, and on his advise* both of them resolved to return home. As 
they approached their native city, Dushtabuddhi suggested to Dharma- 
buddhi that they should take one hundred dinars each and bury the rest 
underneath a certain tree. Dharmabuddhi consented; and having taken a 
hundred dinars each, they buried the rest and went home. At the end of 
one year, however, Dushtabuddhi who had completely spent his share 
approached his partner and suggested that they might take again hundred 
dinars apiece. Dharmabuddhi raising no objection, they did likewise. 
Dushtabuddhi, who spent away his share at the end of the second year, 
having made up his mind to appropriate the remaining money for (limself 
went alone to the place where the money was concealed, and tookt it 
home without his friend's knowledge. After the lapse of about a month's 
time, he repaired to Dharmabuddhi and proposed that they should now 
divide the remainder of the hoard evenly between themselves. Dharma- 
buddhi, having agreed, they went up to the tree and looked for the 
treasure in vain. Dushtabuddhi thereupon charged his friend with theft 
and both of them went to the royal palace to seek justice. When they 
stated their case, both of them were detained by the officers of justice. 
After five days Dushtabuddhi communicated to them that he had a wit- 
ness, viz., the tree under which the treasure was buried, and that it 
would bear testimony in support of his statement. Thereupon*, the judges 
enlarged both the parlies on surety and intimated that they would exa- 
mine the witness next morning. 

Dushtabuddhi having reached his home persuaded his old father 
to go at night to the tree, creep into its hollow and give an answer 
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favourable to him when questioned by the judges. He did accord- 
ingly. Next morning the officers of justice proceeded to the tree, ait4 
after reading the law books before the tree in the presence of the 
officials and ministers or citizens (prdkrii), questioned it. The answer 
issued from the hollow of the trunk that Dhaimabuddhi had stolen the 
money* The judges were astonished; and Dharmabuddhi who was beside 
himself with rage on hearing this unjust accusation, gathered dried leaves 
and twigs and casting them into the hollow, set fire to the tree. And when 
the fiames burst forth* Dushtabuddhi's father jumped out of the hoUow 
half burnt, and having confessed the truth gave up the ghost. And the 
officers of the king having perceived the truth commanded that the 
money should be handed over to Dharmabuddhi and that DushtabuddhI 
should be mounted upon the stake. 

A Summary of the Telugu Translation, 

There lived in a city a merchant called Dharmabuddhi; and he 
bad a friend of the name of Dushtabuddhi. He found, on one occasion, 
a thousand dinars in a place. And as he was not inclined to hide the 
matter from his friend, he informed him of the discovery. Dushtabuddhi 
said that it was not advisable to carry the treasure home as it might 
rouse suspicion; he thought that it was wise to deposit it in a pot and 
bury it under a kesara tree, which stood on the boundary of his city. 
Not suspecting that Dushtabuddhi was intent on defrauding him Dharma" 
buddhi accepted the advice; and having taken a few dinars^ buried the 
rest, as advised, under the tree and went home accompanied by his 
friend. The evil-minded Dushtabuddhi left his house at midnight and 
went alone without being seen by the people of the city towards the 
tree; and having scattered bali, he unearthed the treasure and carried 
it home in great haste. A few days later, he met Dharmabuddhi and 
expressed his apprehension about the safety of the hoard. This roused 
suspicion in the mind of Dharmabuddhi, and he went together with his 
friend to the tree; but he found that the treasure had vanished. There* 
upon he accused his friend of having stolen the money. Dushtabuddhi 
who was thus openly charged with theft grew indignant and dragged his 
accuser to the place of public assemblj (racca). He entered the city 
dragging Dharmabuddhi with him; and having resolved to seek justice, 
{dharfha) he assembled elders of the city {pinna-peddalu)» The elders 
whS knew the law looked at both the parties, and commanded them to 
state their respective cases, without hesitation, clamour and mutual 
interruption in a lucid manner so as to make all the details clear. 

Then Dharmabuddhi turned towards the members of the sohhd^ and 
raising both bis hands in salutation to his forehead, said, **We had been 
friends for a long time. One day, I found a pot full of dinars, and I 
communicated the information to Dushtabuddhi, like a fool that I was. 
He advised me to* bury the pot at the foot of a tree# and I did likewise* 
A few days later he told me that his mind was filled with apprehens^n 
and suggested that we should go and have a look at the money. We 
went to the place, and found that the hoard had vanished. Then I told 
him that hei bad stolen the money and demanded that he should give it 
back to me. Thereupon, he grew angry and calling me names, dragged 
me before you. This is all that I have to say.'\ 

Dhajrniabiiddhi stopped talking. I>ushtabuddhi then saJjiled tlw 
judges of the dharm^na and said, “What Dharmabuddhi has said is 
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perfectly true excef>ting his chatge that I have stolen the moneyt 1 swear 
by the tree that I have not touched the money.*’ 

Having heard both the sides, the judges said “What is the use 
of wrangling? We grant you five days' time. Come again on the sixth 
day and explain the facts to us with a clear mind/' On hearing this, 
Dushtabuddi declared “There is no need for an adjournment, nor for vain 
wrangle. I have a witness in the tree at the foot of which the treasure 
was buried.” The learned men (Vidvajjana) were astonished at this state- 
ment and promised to hear the evidence of the tree next morning* The 
parties went to their homes* 

That night Dusbtabuddhi persuaded his old father to go and hide 
himself in the hollow of the tree and give an answer favourable to him 
when the judges questioned the tree. His father Complied with his 
request, and walking up to the tree at midnight crept into its hollow lihe 
an owl. Next morning, the elders summoned both the parties, and went to 
the tree accompanied by them. Having offered worship to the tree they 
asked it respectfully to tell them which of the two litigants was dishonest. 
Dushtabuddhi’s father replied from within the hollow that Dharmabuddhi 
was dishonest. On hearing this, Dharmabuddhi was beside himself with 
rage. Having colletted dried leaves and straw, he cast them into the 
hollow of the tree and set fire to it. Being suffocated by smoke and half 
burnt by fire, Dushtabuddhi’s father jumped out of the hollow and reviling 
his dishonest son gave up the ghost. 

The officers of the king, then, turned indignantly towards Dushta- 
buddhi and cried, ”0 Kdmafi slave that cannot repay the money, 
advanced without considerations of its recovery; O Vaijati blood sucker, 
who defrauds trusting customers by stealthily decreasing the quantity of 
articles purchased on loan for domestic consumption; Q hateful beggar, 
that thrusts hollows without holes in the adda and gidda measures of 
other people; O vessel of wickedness who prays for famine in order to 
plunder grain and sell it dearly; and O dog of a the embodiment 

of cruelty, that borrows money and without repaying it easily strikes a 
balance by selling cloth, nuts, and other articles’*. 

Having thus abused, the officers of the king caused the money 
to be paid to Dharmabuddhi and mounted Dushfabuddhi up onta ^chekse* 

The Telugu version differs from the Sanskrit text in many 
details. The most noteworthy difference is found in the description of 
the judicial tribunal that decided the dispute between the merchants. 
According to the Sanskrit text, both the disputants went to the royal 
palace to seek justice. On bearing their statements, the judges ordered 
them to be kept in prison, but on Dushtabuddhi undertaking to produce 
a witness on the fourth day they were released on bail. On the next 
rooming when they proceeded to examine the evidence “of tree, the law 
book3 were read before the tree in the presence of the king’s officers of 
justfce and the ministers (or citizens). When the truth was ultimately 
discovered the officers of justice commanded that the money should be 
handed over to Dharmabuddhi and that Dushtabuddhi should be mounted 
on the stake. 

The Telugu translater introduces a new mechanism of"* justice* 
According to him, Dushtabuddhi one of the disputants draaged his 
opponent to the place of pubKq gathering (racca) in the city; aq|^ having 
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secured his consent to get their dispute settled according to kw, 
assembled the elders (pinna peddalu) and requested them to hear their 
case. The elders who were proficient in the law idharmavid) commanded 
both the parties to make their representations individually, without 
hesitation, clamour, or mutual interruption, in such a manner as to make 
all the details quite clear Then both parties turned towards the 
assembly (aabhd), offered salutations to the people seated in the seat of 
justice (dharmasanastha) and made their respective depositions one after 
another. The judges adjourned the case to the sixth day; but on 
Dushtabuddhi undertaking to support bis position by the testimony of a 
witness, viz., the tree, the learned-men (^tdvajjamk) .promised to hear 
the case next morning. That night, Dushtabuddhi persuaded his father 
to conceal himself in the hollow of the tree, and give a suitable answer 
to the assembly of the learned (Parishajjana). Next morning, the elders 
summoned the parties and with them proceeded to the tree which they 
questioned. Dush^abuddhi's father gave false evidence on behalf of the 
tree and perished from its consequences. Then the officers of the king 
stepped in to denounce the wily habits of the Komafis (for which there 
is no watranty in the Sanskrit text) and executed the judgment of the 
court. 

The reason for the introduction of new material does not 
concern us at present. What is of immediate interest is to search for the 
source from which the translator has obiained it. Pinna peddalu^ going to 
seek dharmat dharmasana, icbhaydvdiulu, sabha, vidvajjanas, parishat 
etc. are terms which frequently occur in the inscriptions and legal docu- 
ments of the Vijayanagara period preserved in the village kaiHyats and 
danda-kaviles, Baicharaju Venkafanatha, the author of this translation, 
was a subordinate of Vijayanagara kings and he seems to have flourished 
under Achyutadevaraya and Sadasiva. It is obvious that Venkafanatha 
grafted on the old Panchatantra the machinery of the judicial adminis- 
tration of the Vijayanagara empire with which he and his contemporaries 
were familiar. 

A knowledge of Sanskrit is also useful otherwise. In the 
first place, it widens the extent of the field of investigation, and 
renders the increase of the information necessary for the reconstruction 
of th^ history possible. Take, for instance, the Sanskrit works 
produced under the Rayas of Vijayanagara They throw much 
needed light upon obscure problems and afford considerable insight into 
the administrative, social and economic conditions of the country. The 
Yogdnandaprahasanaa. of Arupagirinatba Pin^ima states that the punish- 
ment for committing adultery with a married woman is death by impale* 
ment; and if the committer of the crime happens to be a Brahman, he 
must not be impaled but blinded and branded with an instrument known 
as dog*s foot. It also indicates that the father and the husband of the 
woman are liable to be punished with exile. Similarly, the ^rngdra* 
bhu^a^a of Vamanabhatta Bapa has some interesting information to offer 
about the life in the capital. It alludes to a practice prevalent among 
the rich citizens of Vijayanagara of contracting temporary marriage 
alliances witft courtesan women. The terms of the contract seem to have 
been embodied in a document called Kafatrapatra which was allowed to 
remain in the possession of the courtesan. The breach of the terms of 
this contract constituted an offence cognizable by law, and the parties 
might resort to a court of law, (tabhd) to seek redress. Besides, the 
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^rngUrabhu^afpa incidentally mentions duelling, and popular amusemettts 
such as wrestlings and cock and ram fighting. 

The Sanskrit works also throw light occasionally on what is 
obscurely hinted at by the Telugu authors. The practice of striking a 
metallic gong to indicate the passage of the QadiyoB is alluded to in many 
Telugu works. An instrument for measuring time called the gadiya 
kuduka (the saucer or cup of gadO which submerged under water is also 
referred to,^^ though nothing is said about the way in which it worked. 
RajanSlha Pindim^ explains the manner of its working in the following 
passage: “if the disc of the sun*\ says he> ‘‘had not been perforated 
by the kings forcefully slain on the battle-field by the sword which 
resembled the plaited locks of the Goddess of Victory in the band of 
which the king of praise worthy acts (Achyutadeva), would the Sun who 
descended into the cauldron of the sky, filled with the flood of the king's 
pure fame, have become the be-jewelled vessel which measures the minutes 
of the day.^^ 

It is evident from this that gadiya kuduka was a shallow cup 
with its bottom perforated, floating in a cauldron full of waten The 
water in the cauldron leaked gradually into the cup through the perfo* 
rations and filled it up within a gad^ when it submerged. Thus we gel 
au accurate description of the manner of working of the gadi kuduka or 
water clock. Instances of this kind can be multiplied; but what is said is 
enough to show how very useful and necessary a knowledge of Sanskrit 
is to a toiler in the field of history. 

Great caution, howevev, must be exercised in gathering informa, 
lion from literature and utilising it for the purposes of history; for, the 
material pertaining to different ages comes heaped up in an indiscrimi- 
nate mass To sift the available material, and to select what is relevant 
to any given topic under investigation, patience, wide scholarship# and 
sound judgment coupled with considerable critical acumen are 'hee^ded 
The investigator has to lest the information he has collected from every 
point of view before he makes up his mind to use it in reconstructing 
ancient history. 


38. Srinyavahhiishana^ The Kavyamala Series. 

89 The Kridabhifatnarrif p. 52, V. P, Sastri^a edition. 

40 Kuvalayasva Charitra^ 2:126. ^ 

41 L At xivii, p; 134 1 am indebted for the translation of the passage to 
Dr. V. Baghavan. 
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Sottie of my views regarding the Ananda and Vi 90 ukukui?dm 
kings of the Andhra country have recently been criticised by. Mr. 
V. S. Ramachandramurty in X, pp. 187-Q3; XI. pp. 43-50. 

I have very little to say against his criticisms, as, excepting only one or 
two, I cannot, unfortunately, consider any of his arguments convincing 
and acceptable. I may therefore simply refer the learned readers of the 
Journal to the particular chapters of my monograph, SucceBSors of the 
SdtavahamB in the Eastern Deccan^ which have been criticised. To 
illustrate my positioni I shall just mention two points in which my critic 
has differed from me* 

(1) Without evidence of an exceptionally positive character, I 
cannot believe in the fact {nay, I even consider it absurd) that there may 
have lived two performers of eleven A^vamedhas and thousand Agni^tomas 
(Kratus) of the same name, family and period. I have therefore supposed 
that the Vi§pukuri(Jin king named Madhavavarman, credited with the 
celebration of eleven Asvaiiiedhas and thousand Kratus in all records of 
the family, was one and the same person. Unfortunately, my critic 
believes it to be ‘*not a very strong argument'' [op cit , X, p. 193). I 
cannot help it. 

(2) The Ananda king Damodaravarman is called Samyak* 
safhbubddhyasya pad anudhydta, and I naturally suoposed him to have 
beeif a Buddhist, lie is cal'ed avandhya-gosahasr-dneka hirdnyagatbh- 
odbhav-odbhavi, the natural interpretation of which is “one whose fathei* 
was a performer of the Gosahasra and Hiranyagarbha mabadanaS/’ My 
critic however thinks that Damodaravarman was a Hindu (because he 
granted a village in favour of Brahmaoas) and a performer of the 
Gosahasra mahadana, (op. cit., Xl, p. 49). I hope, our learned readers 
will kindly excuse me if I fail to appreciate the cogency of such ingenious 
suggestions. 

Of his suggestions, I gladly accept one. The Anandas were 
possibly subdued or supplanted by the Pallavas, and not by the 
Salahkayamas, as previously sugggested by me. 1 am glad to note Mr* 
B. V, Krishnarao's views (not known to me previously) regarding the 
position of Madhavavarman (ll) of the Ipur grant (No. 2) and the 
interpretation of Trikuta malaya mentioned in that record, which do not 
appear to be unreasonable. 

XT 
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^ I should however thank my critic for his drawing my attention 

to the published text of the Chezarla inscription mentioning the Ananda 
king (I do not like the expression *'Ananda fi 5 tra king'O Kandara, The 
record was not available to me up till the other day. I do noti however, 
fully agree with him in the interpretation of the record; but the points 
in which I differ from him may be discussed elsewhere. 

Mr. Ramachandramurty thinks that» like Dambdaravarman, the 

Ik^vaku kings were “pure Hindus**. Ik§vaku Cantamula I performed 
Brahmnnical sacrifices and was evidently a Hindu. We cannot however 
be definite as regards the faith of Virapurisadata and Cantamula Hi 
although the known female members of their family were Buddhist as 
they adored the Buddha and some of them were keen to get Nirvapa# 
This fact, I admit, may not be strong evidence to prove that the 
successors of Cantumula were Buddhist; but the suggestion that they 
were “pure Hindus** is even less convincing. It may be significant that, 
the epithet vimpakha-patumahdaena'parigahita is applied only to Canta* 
mhla If but not to his son or grandson. 

It is moreover curious that, in my critic’s opinion, the Buddha 

was ‘‘considered as deity in the Hindu pantheon^^ by the beginning of 

the fifth century A. D. 1 am afraid, the suggestion is against all 
evidence. I may only request my critic to go deeper into the subject 
and to study at least the works on the activities of fiankaracarya and 

his followers and the records of the 7th century Chinese pilgrim Yuan 

Chwang. As I have elsewhere suggested, the performance of A§vamedha 
and epithets like Dharma-mahardja and Kaliyugado^^dvasanna-dharm^ 
ddaharana^mtya-aannaddha appear to prove that some South Indian 
kings fought for the cause of their Brahminical faith which had been 
overshadowed by heretical doctrines like Buddhism. Besides some 
admittedly late interpolated passages of the Mahdbhdrata, Harivamia 
and the Puripas, (cf. Hopkins, Epic Mythology, p. 165) the Buddh^ is 
recognised as an Avatdra only in very late works, in the Oitagovinda 
of Jayadeva who lived in the 12th century A. D. 



JLN E&BLY MARATHI PASSAGE FOUND IN TELUGU LITERATURE 

Dr. C. Narayana Rao. M.a. Ph.D. (Anantapur.) 

Falkuriki S5manatha was a great ViraSaiva p’oet who had 
written several poetical works in Telugu. He is also reported to be a 
good poet in Kannada, but the few Kannada works that are attributed 
to him and are now extant do not bear the stamp of the genius exhibited 
by him in his Telugu works. He is however, held in the highest esteem as 
a religious leader both in the Telugu and the Kannada countries. 

His chief works in Telugu are the Basavcipurdna and the 
Mallikdrjuna Panditatidhya Charitra. Of these two, the latter is the 
bigger one and Somanatha's erudition and poetical excellence find their 
highest and finest expression in it. It contains a mine of information on 
many topics. 

Somanitha is assigned to about iigg A* D. At any rate, he 
cannot be later than the middle of the thirteenth century, Marathi 
literature in its present shape was in the course of formation about this 
time. It may, therefore, interest Marathi scholars to be informed that 
Somanatha who was reputed to be an *‘Ashta-bhasha-kavitva*vii§arada,^’ 
one proficient in composing poetry in eight languages, had taken the 
occasion of his description of the pilgrimage of Papditaradhya to SriiSaila 
to refer to the several groups of pilgrims hailing from different parts of 
India and in that connection showed his acquaintance with Marathi by 
making the Marathi pilgrims speak in their own language. He calls the 
Marathi country the * Are-desa* and their language the *A^e-bhasha^ by 
which names they are still sometimes known in the Telugu country. 

* I am now engaged in editing the Panditdrddhyacharitra^ The 
printing is almost finished, but it has stopped short at the point where 
the Marathi passage occurs. It is unfortunate that the scribes of palm- 
leaf manuscripts were ignorant of the Marathi language, and naturally so, 
of that of the beginning of the thirteenth century; and so each of them 
wrote the lines each in his own way, so that all sense has been taken 
away out of them. The work was translated line by line and very 
literally into Sadiskrita by one Gururaja Kavi, but it is a pity that he 
has skipped over this portion of the work, apparently because he could 
not understand the passages. In the absence, therefore, of proper help 
in both th^se direetions, I had written to some Marathi scholars who^ 
too, could not render me any help in restoring the Marathi lines under 
investigation. I am' therefore obliged to fall on my own resources to 
emend the lines as best as I can, but in the absence of specimens of 
the twelfth or the thirteenth century Ifarathi, % ain not sure of the 
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correctness of my emendations. I leave it to scholars of Marathi to 
'make what use they can of the manuscript readings given below and the 
etnendatiojis that I have suggested* 

The lines given below are ‘Dvipada' lines peculiar to Telugu. A 
‘Dvipada' is a couplet with a pram, or same consonaiit, but not 
necessarily in combination with the same vowel at the second place of 
the two lines of the couplet, and either an ordinary Vati^ which in 
Telugu stands for the same consonant plus a corresponding vowel, or 
simply the ‘prasi yati’ in which the consonant alone counts but not 
necessarily the corresponding vowel, occuring at the place next to that of 
the ordinary ‘yatih Each line in a ‘Dvipada' has three Indra-gapa's (nala, 
naga, bha, ra, ta, sala) and Suryagapa (na, ha or gala.J. Somanutha 
ha,s, in my opinion, curtailed and condensed Marathi forms to make them 
suit his metre. 

The Text. 

Line /. Readings — 

a. ma ga ra ga na k5 ma ja ba pu ma pa ta 
b ma ga ra ko na ko na ma ja bha pu ma pa ta 

c. ba la gu ko na ko na ma ja bha pu ma na ta 

d, ma ga ta ga na ko na ma ja bha pu ma pa ta 

e» ma ga ra ko na ko na ma ja ba pu ma pa ta 

/. ma ga ra go na go na ma ja ba pu ma pa ta 

My emendation: maga raho nako majha bapu mhapata (saying ‘Do 
not lag behind^) The use of ‘majha' for ‘majha’ is for metret 
Line 2. Readings — 

a, bha ga va te va bha kta te ma na ta 

bha ga va te va te bha kta te ma pa ta 

c. bha ga va te va t^ bha kti te ma pa ta 

d, ba ga vo de va te bha kta te ma pa ta 

e* bha ga v5 te va tfi bha kta te ma pa ta 

/. bha ga va te va bha kta te ma pa ta 

My emendation; bhagavate vate bhakta te mhapata (Saying, ‘I act 
as a devotee to you who are a ‘bhagavata/i 
Line 5, Readings — 

a. The printed reading is ‘chara-lihga guruTihga 6ambhuna 
mapata’. There are no other readings ‘^arhbhuna* in the line 
evidently stands for Marathi ‘6arhbhune* 

My emendation: chara linga guru-linga ^arhbhune mhapata (Saying, 
‘Oh! Sambhu's, in the forms of chara lihga’s and guru-lihgas!') 

Line 4. Readings^ 

a. pu ra va ra ke to du ri vu ru kha te ma pa ta 

b, pu ra ^ ra ke ta duri pu ra ha te ma pa ta 

p. pu ra va ra ke ta da li pu ra ha te ina pu ta 
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d. pu ra va ri ke tta du ri pu ra kha te ma pa ta 

e- pu ra va ra ke ta du ri pu ra kha te ma pa ta 

/. pu ra va ri ke tta dS ri pu ra kha te ma pa ta 

g, pu ra va re khe te du ri pu ru kha te ma pa ta 

My emendation: pura-vara keti dura para h5te mhanata (Saying, 
‘How far away is the best of cities?') ‘hole’ for ‘hote* is for metre. 

Line 5. Beadinge — 


a. 

a 

khi 


ri 

kai 

la 

li 

da 

kha 

d5 ri 

ma 

pa 

ta 

b. 

a 

khe 

si 

ri 

kai 

la 

sa 

de 

jhi 

ka re 

ma 

pa 

ta 

c. 

a 

khe 

si 

ri 

kai 

la 

sa 

di 

khi 

do re 

ma* 

na 

ta 

d. 

a 

khe 

cha 

ri 

kai 

la 

sa 

de 

si 

ka 

ma 

pa 

ta 

e. 

a 

khi 

si 

ri 

kai 

la 

sa 

<3a 

kha 

d5 ri 

ma 

pa 

. ta 

/. 

a 

khi 

si 

ri 

kai 

la 

sa 

de 

khi 

ka ra 

ma pa ta 


My emendation: akhisiri Kailasa dakhasila mhapata (Saying, ‘Let 
us see Kailasa, the treasure of the eyes,') 

Line 6, Readings — 

а. su kha mu kha ja 15 pu su ru la ya ma pa ta 

б. su khi mu kha 15 ga vu ra khi yu ma ma na ta 

C. su kha mu kha 15 pu ra kha a pa ma na ta 

d, su kha mu kha ja 15 pu ra ja te pa ma na ta 

e. su kha mu kha 15 pu ra kha ya ma ma pa ta 

/. su kha mu kha da la pu su ru la ya ma na ta 

g su kha mu kha ja 15 pu ru kha te ma pi ta 

h» su khi mu kha 15 ga vu ra kha ya ma ma pu ta 

t. su kha mu kha ja 15 vu mu kha a ma ma na ta 

My emendation: sukha mukba jhal5vu mukha amcha mhapata 
(Saying, ‘May our faces become happy !’) *amcha’ is a metrical 
curtailment for ‘amacha/ 

Above the sixth line, certain manuscripts give an extra line, which, 
however, may be left as the corresponding line of the couplet is 
not forthcoming in any manuscript. Its readings are — 

• a. ya khi ve re de him ba ya ppu le lip ga 

* b. a khi si ri kai la sa si kha ra ma ya ji 

c. la khe si ri kai la sa si kha ra ma a ji 

d. a khi le re de vaiii ba a ppu le liiii ga 

ine 7. Reading — 

a. ma ga ma ha ra ta kha ma ha de vu ya ji 

h> ma ga na ha ta ji ma ha de vu ya ji 

c. ma gfa ma ha ra ta chi ma ha de vu ya ji 

d. ma ga ma ha ra ta bhi ma ha de vu ya ji 

e. ma ga ma ha ra ta khi ma ha de vu ya ji 

My en^ndation: maga Maharatacha Mahadevu amcha. (Again, our 
Mahadeva of the Marathas ) 

Line 8, Readings — 

a. ga ga na ra pa a ji kai la sa ya jt 

b* ga ga na ra pa ya ji kai la sa ya ji 
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c. 

ga 

ga 

na 

ya 

na 

ra 

ji 

kai 

la 

sa 

ya 

ji 

d. 

ka 

ga 

Oa 

ya 

na 

ra 

ji 

kai 

la 

sa 

ya 

ji 

e. 

ga 

na 

ga 

na 

ra 

na 

yaji kai la 

sa ya 

ji 

/. 

ga 

ga 

na 

ra 

na 

ra 

)i 

kai 

la 

sa 

ya 

ji 

g- 

ga 

ga 

na 

ra 

na 

ya 

ji 

kai 

la 

sa 

ya 

ji 

h. 

ga 

ga 

na 

ra 

na 

ya 

ji 

kai 

la 

sa 

ya 

ji 


My emendation: gagana rana amcha Kailasa amcha (Our king of the 
sky, our Kailasa. 

Line 9. Readings — 

a a gha ma ra na ya ji su khi de vu ya ji 

h ya khi ma ra oi ya ji su khi de vu ya ji 

c. a khu ma ra na ya ji su kha de vu ya ji 

d. a kha ma ra na ya ji su kha de vu ya ji 

e. a khi ma ra ni ya ji su kha de vu ya ji 

/. a khu ma ra na ya ji su kha de vu ya ji 

My emendation; akhuma-rana amcha sukha devu amcha (Our im* 
perishable king, our god of -bliss). 

Line 10, Readings — 

a. su kha ka ra a pla chi su bha de vu ya ji 
There are no other readings available. (He who gives us happiness, 
the god of welfare). 

Line, tl* Readings — 

a. a re the ve hi bba gu ta a ppu ve lih ga 

h. a khi the ve hi bba gu re a ppu ve lih ga 

c. a ri re va hi bba gu ta a ppu ve lih ga 

d. a khi ve re de lih ga a ppu ve lih ga 

e. a ra re si ho ba gu ta a ppu le lih ga 

My emendation: are thSva he bhakta apale llhga (O bhakta, my 
lihga, tarry.) 

Line 12. Readings — 


a. 

si 

ri 

gi 

ri 

ma 

11a 

yya 

pa 

ra 

ma 

di 

ya 

rhta 

h. 

si 

ri 

gi 

ri 

ma 

11a 

yya 

va 

ra 

ma 

di 

ya 

tta 

c. 

si 

ri 

gi 

ri 

ma 

11a 

yya 

va 

ra 

ma 

di 

ya 

liita 

d. 

si 

ri 

gi 

ri 

ma 

11a 

yya 

vi 

ra 

ma 

di 

ya 

tta 


si 

ri 

gi 

ri 

ma 

Ha 

yya 

cha 

ra 

ma 

di 

ya 

•a 


My emendation; Siri-giri- Mallayya! charama diyanta (O Mallayya! 
Giver of release! 

Line IS. Readings — 


a. 

su 

kha 

lu 

U 

ji 

ti 

ma 

na 

le 

kha 

b 

ba 

na 

che 


b 

su 

kha 

la 

la 

ga 

ti 

ma 

na 

ve 

kha 

la 

kha 

kha 

na 

che 

c. 

su 

kha 

ta 

la 

ja 

ga 

ti 

ma 

na 

ve 

kha 

la 

kha 

ni^ 

che 

d. 

su 

kha 

ta 

la 

ja 

ga 

ti 

ma 

na 

le 

kha 

la 

kha 

ni 

che 

e. 

su 

kha 

lu 

la 

ji 

ti 

mi 

na 

ve 

ba 

la 

kha 

na 

che 


/. 

su 

kha 

lu 

la 

ji 

ti 

mi 

na 

ve 

ga 

ta 

kha 

na 

che 


g* 

su 

kha 

ta 

la 

ga 

ti 

ma 

na 

le 

kha 

la 

kha 

kha 

na 

che 
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h. su khu ta la ja ti ma na le khi la na che 
My emendation: sukha-tala-jati-manala kheia nache (l shall dance 
to the measures of the time and rhythm.) 

Line 14 Rtadings’— 

a, ma kha ra ji si ri gi ri ma 11 a yya ra i>a 

b, ma kha ra che 

c* ma gha ra je 

d. ma ba ra ji 

e. ma kha ra che 

/. ma kha ra je 

My emendation: makhara je Sirigiri-Mallayyara^a ’ (O King Malla- 
yya of Srigiri ! May you conquer again!) 

Line 16. Readings'— 

а. a la ni ba ddha sa ta na gi ta cha 

б . a la ni ba ddha sa ta ni ga ta che 

c, a la ni ba ddha sa ta sa gi ta che 

d, a la ni ba ddha sa ta ni ggi va pi 

e, a la ni ba ddha sa ta ni ggi va <li 

/. a la ni ba ddha sa la ni gi ta che 

y. a la ni ba ddha sa ta ni gi la che 

h, a la ni ba ddha sa ta ni gi ta cha 

i, a la ni bam dha na ta la gi ta cha 

My emendation: ala nibaiiidhana tala giiasi (To the time measure 
and rhythm of songs ) 

Line 16. Readings— 

a. mala samarpapu mallayya rani 

No other readings are available. My emendation: rni a samarpana 
Mallayya rana (O King Mallayya, who has been offered the garland!) 

Line 47. Readings — 

• a. sra bba ta saiii ta pa sa ra na ta ka ne 

h. sra bba ta sarii ta pa sarii ta pa na ta ka ne 

c. sra bbi ta sarii ta pa sairi sa ra pa ta ka ne 

d. ara bba na tia pa sairi sa ra na ta ka ne 

My emendat.on: srabba-saIritapa-sarri^a:ra-natakane (With him who 
acts the drama of life full of all grief.) natakane for natakane’ 
for the sake* of metre# 

Line 18. Readings— 

a. vrabbata 6 . vrabbita C. vrachchata 

a. tsachchijria h. sarvajria c, parvajria 

a. gadi b. gade c. gadi^i 

My emendation: prabbata mallayya prabbajna gate (O Mallaya of 
the mountain! He who knows auspicious occasions! we sing.) 

‘gato’ for ‘gato’ is for metre. 
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Line 19* Readings— - 


a. 

u 

se 

ma 

pa 

pu 

ha 

ru 

ja 

nu 

chi 

tta 


b. 

ham 

sa 

ma 

na 

pu 

pu 

ha 

ru 

bu 

hu 

chi 

tta 

c. 

hath 

Se 

ma 

na 

pu 

pu 

ha 

ru 

bu 

nu 

tiih 

chi 

d. 

lam 


ma 

na 

vu 

pu 

ha 

ru 

bu 

ni 

chi 

tti 

e. 

luiii 

se 

ma 

na 

pu 

pu 

ha 

ru 

ba 

nu 

chi 

tta 

f* 

am 

se 

ma 

pa 

pu 

pu 

ha 

ru 

jo 

nu 

chi 

tta 


am 

se 

ma 

ga 

vu 

yi 

a 

ru 

ja 

nu 

chi 

tti 


My emendation: amcha maga puiju hara jana chitta (Behind me» 
again, there is one with a mind which has known Hara.) 

Line 20. Readings— 

а. u se ma ha bha kta la ne sam me la 

б. yam ^a ma ha bha kta ya kha ne sam me la 

d. haiii se ma ha bha kta la kha ne sam me la 

d. laiia sa ma ha bha kta la kha ne sam me la 

e* lurh se ma ha bha kta la kha ne sam me sa 

/, lam sa ma ha bha ktai la kha ne sam me la 

g. am ma ha bha kta ya kha ne sam me sa 

/i. aih si ma ha bha kta a kha ma sam me la 

My emendation: amcha mahabhakta akhila-sammela (All the con- 
course of pilgrims who are great devotees is mine.) ‘amacha’ is 
curtailed into ‘amcha* for metre. 

Line ?i* Readings— 

a. sa ra na Le chi dva ra ja va li le ma pa la 

b> sa ra na he chchi pu ra ja va la te ma na ta 

Ci sa ra pa he chi pu ra ja va la te ma na 

d. sa ra pa ee chchi pu ra ja va li ta va ma pa 

e, Sa ra pa he chi pu ra ja va la te ma pa ta 

/. sa ra pa he chi pu ri ja va ri te da ina pa ta 

My emendation: sarapa he chidvara (java}a?) te ma pa ta (Saying,) 
‘O Sarapa! O One possessed of Knowledge! to Thee am I near.’ 
This line is even to me doubtful. 

Line 22* Readings— 

a. ba ra su ki su ki le ga va ra ma he li tta 

b* va ra su khi su ri be ga va ra ma he li tta 

C. va ra su ki be ga va ra du he li tta 

My emendation: vara sukha sukhi majha varada he mhapata 
(Saying, ‘O you who is happy with the best happiness! O my Giver 
of boons!)’ 

I request scholars to give their attention to the above and try 
if they can evolve any good text out of the readings provided. 
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From about the first century A. D. till the middle of the fourth 
century A. D. the history of Kalinga is completely enveloped in darkness. 
Kalinga must have been an integral part of the Andhra Empire under 
the 6itavahanas and later under the Ikshvakus. With the fall of the 
Ikshvakus Kalinga would appear to have become a prey to warring 
dynasties^ and it continued to be so till about the middle of the fourth 
century A, D. The earliest record that refers to the sub-kings as 
contemporaries of the Emperor Samudragupla is the Allahabad inscription 
of the monarch. The inscription mentions amongst others four sub-kings 
of Kalinga, namely Mahendra of Pishtapura, Svamidatia of Giri-kottura, 
Damana of Erapdapalla, and Kubera of Devarasbtra^ It is probable 
that some of these kings were vassals of the Salankayana king 
Hastivarman of Vengi. The territory, in which these four principalities 
lay, apparently covered the entire Kalinga which was bounded by the 
Godavari on the south-west, Rshikulya on the north-east or north, the 
rivers 6abari and Telvaha on the west and the sea on the east. Roughly 
this territory covers the modern Vizagapatam, Ganjam and the northern 
portion of the East Godavari districts of the Madras Presidency, and the 
southern portion of the Bastar state as well. As these four kings were 
mentioned as contemporaries of Samuiragupta, they evidently flourished 
about the middle of the fourth century. 

Shortly after the southern expedition of Samudragupla a new 
dyna^y would appear to have sprung up into power and acquired 
pasamount sway over the whole of Kalinga. Probably it was not a new 
dynasty: it seems likely that the kingdom of PishUpura itself acquired 
sovereignty over the entire Kalinga during the reigns of the successors of 
MahSndra, The new dynasty is known to history by the name Mifhara 
kula. And it was apparently founded by Saktivarman, the donor of the 
RSgolu plates.i The early southern characters and the Sanskrit language 
of the record clearly indicate that Saktivarman must have reigned in the 
later part of the fourth century. It is therefore likely that he was a 
descendant of or a rival who had supplanted Mahendra on the throne 
of Pishtapura and soon acquired the sovereignty of the entire Kalinga. 
Dr. HultzsiJh who edited this grant read the name of Saktivarraan's 
dynasty as Magadha-kula but recently an emendment has been proposed 

1 E. I, Vol. XII, pp. 1-3. 

18 
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in the reading as Mdfhara-kula*^ This reading is certainly, more 
reasonable than the older one, for Dr. Hultzsch read the letters, which 
were badly damaged, tentattively as Mdgadha-kula. 

The M&thara Xhe Ragolu charter describes Saktivarman as 

Sakttvarrnan. ornament of the Mdfhara-kula, as Vasishth- 

iputra” and lastly as the Xord of Kalinga.< 
Evidently Saktivarman and his ancestors adopted their gotra as 
their family name like many of their contemporaries, the 

Brhatphalayanas, the Salankayanas, and the Auandas and called their 
family by the name Mathara-A:u/a, The metronymic Vasishthiputra 
also indicates that Saktivarman was a descendant of the Imperial 
Andhras and the Ikshvakus or at any rate copied and maintained 
the traditions of those earlier dynasties in his family. Saktivarman's 
capital was Pishtapura; and from this city he would appear to have 
reigned over the whole of Kalinga. As the only record of his period is 
dated in the 13th year of his reign, his tenure on the throne, powerful 
though he was, may be assumed to have lasted about fifteen yearst His 
reign may be placed about D. 350-365. It appears from his record that 
Kaiinga was divided mio tiucc 01 lour provinces and that one of them, 
Kalinga- lay, appaicatiy on the banks ol the Vamsadhara 
and covered the modern Chicacole taluk. The other districts which 
epigraphy has brougnt to light are Devarashtra,^ Piakirashtra,^ Kolu- 
vartani-m/tai/a^ Varahavaria::i,^ KupyB.-viahaya’^ and others. The Ragolu 
plates record an edict by king Saktivarman issued from his capital 
Pishtapura announcing to the inhabitants or Kakaluva in Kaiinga -nis/ia^a, 
obviously laeniicai with Ragoiu in Cnicacole taluk where the plates were 
discovered, that he had bestowed the village as an agrahdra to the brah- 
maha Kumarasarman of the Savarnasa-^/^^ra, which had the pravara of five 
rshis, and to his eight sons, to be enjoyed by them and their descendants 
in perpetuity, 101 inc mciease of his merit, longevity and power. The 
agrahdra of Kakaluva was exempted from the payment of all taxes and 
liabilities and from the entr} of soldiers* The inhabitants of the village 
were also instructed to wait upon the donees and to supply them with 
all that had to be measured in gram and paid in gold to the sovereign 
according to immemorial cus om.^ The edict was dated on the fullmoon 
day of Vaisakha in the isih year of Saktivarman’s victorious reign. The 


2 A, 6. /, illJl 35, pp. G5. Ur. K. P, Jayaswal, has, on the assumption that 
the dynastic name is Magadha-kula, advanced a theory about the origin of the 
Dynasty, which is now rendered utterly untenable, See History of India 
150-350 A. D. pp. 127-128. 

3 C. P. No. 14 of 1»06"00, and E, L Voi. XXIII, p. 56 ft 

4 E. I Vol. XU, p. 133f. 

5 E, L Vol. IV, p. 185. 

C E, L Yol, III, p. 127; See alsj /. A. Yol, XIII, p» 128 , 

7 E. L Yol. XYIII, p, 307. 
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Successors of 
Saktivarman 


executor of the charity was kiner himself; whHe the edict was composed 
by Arjunadatta the Amdtya, 

There is no definite information abotit the successors of Sakti- 
varman. But the dynasty after the death of that monarch would seem 
to have abandoned their seat at Pishtapura ind ma^e Sirhhapura on the 
north their capital. The reasons for this are not forthcomingf. Pos« 
sibly the successors of Saktivarman lost their southern provinces to their 
enemies the ^alankayanas, and, therefore, were compelVd to move into 
northern Kalinga. There the Matharas held sway 
till about the middle of tlie fifth century w^hen they 
would appear to have been overthrown by another 
dynasty known by its gntra appellation, the Vasi- 
shthas. AH that can be gleaned about the history 
of the immediate successors of l^aktivarman is from a recently discovered 
copoer'plate grant of Maharaja Ananta^Saktivarm ^n issued from Vijaya- 
Siihhapura 8 Palaeographically this record is later than the Ragohi plates 
of Saktivarman, and belongs roughlv to the beginning of the fifth or the 
close of the fourth century A.D.9 The composer of this inscription w'as 
Arjunadatta who bore the titles D^/dkshctpnfdlddhikfta and Talavdra. 
It is noteworthy that the name of the composer of this grant appears 
also in the Ragolu plates. It may not be improbable that the composer 
Talavnra Arjunadatta was the same as the Amdtya Arjunadatta the 
writer of the Rag51u charter 10 It is also probable that the Amdtya lived 
long till the date of Ananta-^aktivarman^s grant, rose in rank and dignity 
under the successors of Saktivarman by dint of his d votion and abilitv 
and consequently came to hold the important offices of Talavara and 
Dl^dkshapatolddhikrta, The peculiar double name o^ the king Ananta- 
Saktivarman would seem to indicate that he was the son of Ananta- 
varman and grandson of Saktivarman I. It is quite possilbe that 
Sakti^varman II superadded the name of his f ither and thus called him- 
seU Ananta-^aktivarman so as to distinguish himself from his grand- 
father whose name he bore. But this may not be 
the only reason. Nevertheless, these circumstances 
indicate that Anantavarrnan might be the son and 
successor of Maharaja Saktivarman (I) the donor of 
the Ragolu plates. There is no information about 
the reign of Anaqtavarman but it is probable that his reign was short 


2. Anantayarman. 
c. 365 A. D. 


8 0. P. No 24 of 1934—35; 8eo*also Arch. Sur. of Tnd. 1934—35. p.65. 

9 The learned Eoigraphists Sri O. H. century 

Chakravarti take it that the characters of this record belong t t 

A. D. I am^of opinion, however, that those must belong to a slightly 
period, and, therefore, I have assigned the record to the closing years o o 


fourth century A.D* , 

10 I do not agree with the Government Epigraphist in 
Arjunadatta might be a descendant of Amatya Arjunadatta. 
the interval between the two charters seems to be short. 


holdiog that Talavara 
for the reason that 
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and disturbed, and that accordiogly during that short period the 
Mathara dynasty lost the southern dominions of Kalinga together with 
their capital Pishtapura to their enemies who were probably the 
6al ankayanas. 


The successors of Anantavarman evidently consolidated their 
^kingdom on the north with their capital at Vijaya-Siiiihapura or Siihha- 
pura. The place may he identified with the modern Singupuram or 
Singapuram, between Chicacole and Narasannapeta in the Vizagapatam 
district. II There are altogether seven records of the successors of Ananta- 
varman; and only in the earliest of them the family name Mathara 
appears. The legend Fitrbhaktah ‘Devotes of (the feet of) the father* 
that appears on the seals of all the charters of this line of kings proves 
conclusively that all of them belong to one and the same family known 
as the Mathara dynasty and that they were the descendants of Ananta- 
Saktivarman (ll) of the Mathara family. The seven records of the dynasty 
are: The Madras Musem plates of Mahataja Ananta Saktivarman, 12 
Tiritthana grantl^ and Kdmarti platesl4 of Chandavarman. the Brhat- 
proshta grant, l-'^ the Dhavajapetal^ and the Tekkali p^atesl'7 of Maharaja 
Umavarman A noteworthy feature of the new dynasty of the Matharas 
is that the kings of this line dropped their family 

TJie Mathara name in the next generation after the founder, in 
Dvnastv of , , , , 

Kalinga. the fromal preambles of their family charters and 

g adopted the legend Pftrbhakta as the l#*gcnd on 

r.P. Grants. their royal seals. They evidently abandoned the 
custom of attaching the metronymic appellation like 
Vaishthiputra and others to their personal names as in the case of the 
donor of the Ragolu plates, according to the prevailing practice of that 
age, and adopted in its place quite peculiarly enough the manner of 


superadding the patronymic appellation to their personal names. This is 
best illustrated in the name of Ananta-Saktivarman himself, the founder 
of the new dynastv on the throne of Vijaya-Siriihapura. Unlike •♦he 
contemporary Salankayanas and other dynasties, the Matharas attached to 
their names the epithets Farama Bhagavotah and Pnrama-daivatoh ^ dev cvii 
worshipper of the gods* in aH their charters. More than anything else 
these epithets would seem to indicate the religious faith or the 


IT E. I. Vol TV, p. 143. The identification is that of Dr., Hultzscb. 

12 C.P. No. 24 of 1934-35: A.S.I, 1934-35, pp. 64-65- A.R.8 I.E..1935, pp, 64-66. 

13 C. P. No. 24 of 1934-35; A.R.S.I.E. 1935; also A.S.I. 1934-36, p. 64. 

14 E*. /. Vol. IV, p. I42f, with plate, 

16 E. L Vol. XII, p. 4f. 

16 JAHBS, Vol. X. pp. 143-144. ' 

17 JAHR8. Vol. VI, p, 53-64. This grant is not properly edited in the texts 
and is mostly indifferent and incorrect. The article is not accompanied by the 
facsimile ef the plates. See A.R.S.I.E. 1936; Part II. p. 62. C.P. No. 13 of m4-S6 

18 E, /. Vol. XXI, p. 23f; J.B.O.E.S. Vol. XIV, p. 282f. 
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cosmopolitan out-look in matters of religion of the Matharas. It would 
perhaps also suggest that the Matharas were more cr less liberal in their 
religion and had no partiality for any particular deity. Except Maharaja 
Chaodavarman who, called himself in the earlier record of his reign 
Paramahhdgavatak, all the other kings of the family bore only the 
epithet Parmadaivatah, 


3. Ananta-Sakti • 
varman or Sakti- 
varnian 11 

c, 3C5-394 A. D. 


There is only a single record of Maharaja AnantarSakiivarman 
or ^aktivarman II as he may be designated. The edict was issued from 
his capital V^ijaya-Siriihapura or Siihghapiira. Apparently the latter 
pronunciation alone lingered in the speech of the country and hence the 
place came to be called Singupuram. The monarch 
bore the epithet Parama daix)ata and called himself 
the ornament of the Mathara'/c?r/ct. In the iSth 
year of his reign he bestowed the gift of a village 
in the Varahavartani“i;rs7ia2/fi to two Brahmapa 
brothers called Nagasarman and Duggasarman of the 
Katyana-O'Sfra. The grant mentions two dutas, 
‘messengers’, Sivabhojaka and Vasudatta. Both of them would appear to be 
high officials of the kingdom: 6ivabh5jaka bore the title Kumardmdtya 
and Vasudatta was referred to by his designations MahaboladhiJcrta and 
Dafidanetri. The functions of these offices are not quite clear from 
the charter; and these officers are not usually mentioned also in any 
treatise on Ancient Polity of the Deccan. Nevertheless it may be 
assumed that the title Kumardmdtya meant a ‘junior minister/ in the 
Home Department, and in a like manner the titles Mahabalddhikrtd and 
DandanUri represented officers in charge of the defence of the realm 
and the Chief Justice respectively. The writer of the chaitcr w/s Arjuna- 
datta the D^fak^hapafalddhikrta and Talavara, While the former title 
would seem to represent the officer in charge of the state archives, the 
latter^is not clear. Perhaps, it {Talavaro) meant, ‘the chief magistrate/ 
At ^ny rate the mention of the office Talavara is interesting and note- 
worthy, for it reminds us of the title Mahdtalavara that occurs in the 
Ikshvaku inscripitions of Nagarjunakonija and the Kondamucji plates of 
the Brhatphalayana king Jayavarman. As the grant is dated in his 28 th 
year it is not improbale that he reigned for about 29 or 30 years. His 
period, therefore, might be roughly placed between 365 and 3Q4 A.D. 

Anata- 6 aktivarman’s successor would appear to be Chan^avar- 
man, though the exact relationship between them cannot be known. It 
is probable that Cbapdavarman was the son of oaktivarman II. The 
characters ol the two records are undoubtedly more archaic than the 
alphabet of the records of Umavarman.. The characters of the Komarti 
plates resemble closly those of the Peda-Vegi grant of the Saiankayana 
king Vijaya-Nandivarman II; and this circumstance clearly 
that both the princes were more or less contemporaries, and ftourtshed 
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in the beginning of the fourth centurj’. As both the charters of 
Chap(Javartnan are cot dated beyond the sixth year of his reign, 
it would be reasonable to assume that his tenure on the throne 
did not extend beyond six or seven years. Both the 
charters of Chapdavarman give him the title 
4. Chandavarman Kalihgddhipaiu ‘the lord of Kalinga/ The earlier 
grant was issued from Vijaya-Simhapura on the 5 th 
day of the 2 nd fortnight in the (Irishma (Summer) 
season of the 4 th year of his reign. It registers the grant of the village 
Tirtthapa as an agrahdra to several Brahmapas. The king in this record 
is called Parama-BKdgavCLiak which is somewhat peculiar. Another 
interesting point about this record is that it also refers to the thrity six 
agrahdras found in the Brbatproshtha grant of Umavarmnn. The 

engraver of this charier was De^dkshapafalddhikrta Rudradatta son of 
Matrvara.19 The second record, the K5marti plates, refers to the grant 
of the village of Kohetura as an agrahdra to the Brahmana Deva§arman 
of the Bharadvaja-p^^ra, a studeut of the Vajasaneya ^dkha. This edict 
also was issued from the victorious city Simhapura. The village of 

Kohetura cannot be identified, for the viahaya or district in which it lay 
is not mentioned in the inscription. It originally formed part of the king's 
domain, and it was converted into an agrahdra by the edict of the king 
which was announced by word of mouth. The grant was issued on the 

5 ;th day of the bright fortnight of Chaitra in the 6 th year of his reign. 

Chapdavarman like the Salank^anas and other contemporaries called 
himself Bappa-bhatidraka-padabhakta/i; and this epithet clearly indi- 
cates the strong revival that came over the land with regard to the “worship 
or devotion to the father" in preference to the mother which was the 
prevailing practice of the previous Satavahana and Ikshvaku epochs. 
Chapdavarman's reign was short, probably owing to the interiuption caused 
by the enemies of the dynasty, who were perhaps the Salankayanas 
and others, who cannot be identified now. ^ 

Chapdavarman’s successor was probably Umavarman-20 The 
three records of his period were dated in the qth and 30 th years of 
his reign respectively. The earliest record was dated from Vijaya-Vardha- 
manapura* This locality cannot be identified now but judging from the place 
of discovery, which is in the north and near about Tekkali, the city must 
have stood somewhere in that region. The troubled condition of his reign 
probably compelled Umavarman to remove the seat of his government to 
Varddhamanapura early in his reign. The Tekkali plates record the grant 
of the village of Astihavera as an agrahara to the BrShmapa house-holder, 
Vy&sa barman of the Kaiyapa-pS^ra. The edict was issued * by the king 

19 Tba oharter is not published and therefore the information about it is 
oeoeasarily meagre. A, S. 1. 1934-35, p. 64. 

20 The learned Government Epigraphist, however, thinks that Umavarman 
might be a predecessor of Chandavarman. 4 « S, /. 1934-35, p, 64. 
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‘by word of mouth’ on the 7 ih day of the dark fortnight of Magha in 
the Qth year of his victorious reign. The charter was engraved on 
copper-plates by Kesavadeva, an inhabitant of 
Pisbt^pura, T his fact coupled with the discovery of 
okoa 7(»*430^T'r>. plates somewhere in the Tekkali taluk in the 

extreme north seems to indicate clearly that under 
Umavarman also the Mathara kingdom of Kalinga 
extended from Pithapura on the south to the Mahendragiri peak on the 
north. The Ephatproshtha grant states that Umavarman was the lord of 
Kalinga or Kalingddhipati, and that he bestow^ed the village of Brhat- 
prdshtha, evidently a Sanskrit name for the original local name, on the 
Brahmapa named Haridatta who belonged to the Aupamanyasa-jjdira, 
as an agrahdra with all the usual immunities. The village originally 
formed part of the king’s domain in the Dantayavagu- 6 /idpa or division: 
it was henceforth caused to be separated from it and joined to the division 
of the “Thirty six Agraharas," The executor of the edict was Vasudeva, 
and the writer was Matfvara, son of the donee Haridatta himself, who 
was the De^dkshapafalddhikf'ta, The charter was issued from Vijaya 
Simhapura on the 2 oih day of Marga^ira in the 30 th year of the victo- 
rious reign. 'i'be date of this record is note-worthy as it shews that 
the king must have reigned at least for thirty years if not more. 
Curiously enough, here we have a clue to determine the order of succes- 
sion of the Mathara kings. 'I'he unpublished giant of Chapdavarman 
mentions a certain Rudradatta S'm of Matfvara; and the BrhatprOihtha 
grant mentions a certain Mairvara son of Haridatta. As the government 
Epigraphist for India rightly points out, Mairvara of the Brhatpr5shtha 
grant would appear to be a descendant of Mairvara, father of Rudradatta. 
Acccordingly these will give us the follov.dng genealogy of the Dsidksha^ 
patalddhikrtaa of the reigns of Chaptjavarman and his successor 
Umavarman: 

Matrvara (1) 

! 

Rudradatta Haridatta 

(Chandavarman’s grant) I 

4 th year Mairvara (II) 

(B^hatprCshtha grant) 
30 th year 

The Dha^alapeta copper-plate grant of Maharaja Umavarman, 
curiously enough was dated from the same place Vijya- Siiiihapura and 

A. 8. L 1934-36 Dr. N. P. Chakravarti thinks that Chandavarman of the 
grant dated in the 4th year must bo different from Chandavarman of the donor 
of the Kdmarti plates. The difference in the writing on the plates may be due to 
the existence of both the styles in the land at that time. In my opinion, there- 
fore, there would appear 4o have been only one Chandavarman and tha^ 
Umavarman was his successor, 
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on the same date as the BrhatprSshtha grant. The inscription records 
that Umavarman, the lord of Kalinga, converted the village of Kotturu 
in the Mahendrabhdga vishaya into an agrahdra and bestowed it on the 
Brahmapa householder Sryllasvamin (?) of the Yats^^-gotra and a student 
of the Vajasane^^a idkha. It would appear that the Brahmapa donee 
was a 8 aha*pdlhaka, “co-student"' of the king. The long reign of this 
monarch Umavarman would seem to show that it was a glorious period 
for the Mafhara dynasty and that once more the king acquired sovereignty 
over the entire Kalinga. It will be seen that according to the scheme 
of chronology that has been adopted by Umavarman would become 
a contemporary of Vijaya-Skandavarman (circa 410-420 A.D.) the last of 
the Salankayanas. It was during his reign that the Salankayanas were 
uprooted by the rising Vishpukupdins under Madhavavarman I, the 
Great, the offerer of Eleven AsvamMhas and a thousand kratua^ including 
the RdjasUya. In that tumultous period of confusion, the lord or Kalinga 
would appear to have restored the sovereignty of his house once more as 
far as Pishfapura in the south. 

The last known king of this line would appear to be Vi^akha- 
varrnan, the donor of the Koroihanda copper-plate grant. The inscription 
may, on palaeographical grounds, be assigned to about the middle of the 
fifth century A. D. The alphabet of the plates resembles the characters 
of the contemporary Brnatprbshtha grant of Uma* 
varman and the Ipuru plates of Madhavavarman 

'I'he record describes Visakhavarman as Para- 
circa 430*440 A, D. t-.ii 

madaivatak and Bappaohattdrakn-pddabhaktah\ but 

the title Kalingddhipatih is omitted. From this it 
may be assumed, not unreasonably, that during the reign of Visakha- 
varman, the Mathara dynasty was deprived of the sovereignty of the 
southern Kalinga, apparently by the powerful Vishpukundin monarch 
Madhavavarman I. The record registers the grant of the village of 
Taiiipoyaka in the Koroshapdaka vishaya or Koroshapdaka panchali to 
five Btahmanas, of the Atieya-yi^ira, namely Vishnu^arman, ^leshthisar- 
man, Agnii^arinan, NagaSarman and Sivasarman, who were residents, of 
the village of 6abarabhepda as an agrahdra by the king for increasing 
the merit of his father who was in heaven. The record is dated the 20th 
daiy of the 7th fortnignt of the Hemanta (winter) season in the 7th year 
of the king’s victorious reign. As this is the only record of the reign 
and as it is dated in the 7th year it may not be imprt>bable that king 
Viiiakhavarman’s period did not exceed a decade, (circa 430 — 440 A. D ) 
With the fall of Visakhavarman, the Mathara dynasty of Kalinga 
came to an end. ViiSakhavarman would appear to have mad^ the grant 
mentioned above on the occasion of the anniversary of the death of his 
father. The edict was issued from the victorious city Sripura which was 


E. L Vol. XVII, p. 337 £. 
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probably the kiog-s capital at that time. This also supports the view 
that Vi^akhavarman spent the few years of his reign in fighting 
his enemies and consequently was obliged to move the seat of his resi- 
dence from Siihhapura to a place further north called Sripura. Visakhavar- 
man’s father is not mentioned in the inscription; for the present he may 
be assumed to be Umavarman. Maharaja Visakhavarman’a reign would 
have come to an end about 440 A.D., and the date may be assumed 
to be fairly reasonable, for that date has been fixed by us elsewhere 
for the celebration of eleven A^vamedbas and the Rajasuya sacrifice by the 
Vishpukupdm king Madhavavarman 1.23 

The seven charters of the dynasty with the exception of the 
Ragolu plates furnish to us altogether six generations of the Mathara 
dynasty. The records do not specifically mention the names of the 
donors’ ancestors and, therefore, for the present we are left to conjecture* 
The histoiy of this line of kings, who held the sovereignty of Kalinga 
from about the middle of the fourth century to about the middle of the 
fifth century, is completely lost in obscurity. The history of this powerful 
dj nasty who held sway over Kalinga for nearly a century would appear 
to have been the history of the wars and piolracted hostilities between 
the ^alankayanas of Vengi, the Vasishfhas of Devarashfra and others 
who are not known to epigraphy. There is no doubt that the Matharas 
were a powerful family who despite the hostility of their neighbours and 
treachery of their subordinates and vassal kings held the sovereignty of 
Kalinga for a long period. The kings of this illustrious dynasty may be 
arranged chronologically for easy reference as follows: 

Mafhara-kula 

1. Vasisthiputra Saktivarman 

or Saktivarman (l). 350 — 365 A*D. 

2. Anantavarman. 365 A.D. 

3. Ananta-Saktivarman 

(or Saktivarman II). 365 — 394 A.D. 

4. Chautjavaiman. 394 — 400 A.D. 

Umavarman. 400 — 430 A.D. 

6 » Visakhavarman. 430 — c. 440 A.D. 

The above dates are only tentative. 

The Matharas may be said to be the first dynasty to atlempt 
to establish a paramount monarchy for the entire kingdom of Kalingai 

23 See Chapter IV in my forthcoming book on the **Hi$tary of tho Early 
I>yna^ti$s of Andhradesa^^ c, 200—625 A. I>. 

U 
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during the fourth and fifth centuries of the Christian era The sovereignty 
of the Mafharas thrived as long as the friendly Salankayana neighbours in 
Vengi on the south were in power. The fall of the Salankayanas at the 
hands of the Vish^uxu^dins hastened the downfall of the Matharas also 
at the hands of the same power shortly afterwards. The expansion of 
the imperial Vishpukupdins would seem to have proved a menace to the 
sovereignty of the Mafharas in Kalinga. With the rise of the Vishpu- 
kupdins a new chapter begins in the Early History of Andhrade^a and 
Kalinga. The first attempt to annex and incorporate Kalinga into Andhra 
as a part of that country was made during the Vishpukupdin Epoch, 


POSTSCRIPT. 

The Mathara family would appear to have survived long after 
they were overthro vn, They sank to the level of a feudatory family, 
and never afterwards rose to the sovereignty of Kalinga. This is borne 
out by a record of the time of Maha Bhavagupta II, of Yayatinagara, 
the ornament of the Somakula and lord of Trikalinga.* A certain chief 
named Rdnaka Srf Punja (?) son of V5da, who called himself a subordi 
nate of the Paramadhaffdraka, Mahdrdjddhirdja, Farmed vara Maha 
Bhavaguptarajadeva, and born in the Mafhara family, is mentioned in 
the record. Dr. Kielhorn who edits the charter thinks that the inscription 
could not have been written earlier than the 12 th century A. D. I shall 
take another opportunity to fix the chronology and trace the history of 
the Somavamsi kings of Yayatinagara. For the present, however, I shall 
content myself saying that I cannot agree with the learned and distin- 
guished epigraphist, and assign the date of Maha Bhavagupta II to about 
the 9 th century A. D. but not later. From the above inscription it 
appears conclusively that the Mathara family survived roughly fiVe 
centuries after their fall. 

* Kudopali plates of the time of Maha Bhavagupta II. E.I., Vol, IV, pp. 254tf. 
(sic 256) 
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In the Journal of the Andhra Historical Research Socieiif. 
Vol. Xr, parts i and 2. my friend Sri B. V. Krishna Rao concluded 
after a lonj? discussion that the first year of the Kalinga, Ganga era 
ended in S. S. 420. That is to say* it commenced in some month in 
S. S. 419* Then the Ponduru grant of Vajrahastadeva being dated 
Q. E. 700 must be of §. S. 1119. Trikalingddhipati Anantavarma* Vajra- 
hastadeva ruled from S. S. 960 to 992. So the date of the Ponduru 
Grant goes beyond the date of this Vajrahastadeva and falls within the 
period of his grandson Anantavarma* Choda Gangadeva who ascended the 
throne in §. S. 999. We do not know of any ruler of the name of 
Vajrahastadeva after 6. S. 992. How Sri Krishnarao would explain this 
discrepancy is awaited. 


G. Ramadas, 


I am grateful to my friend Mr, G. Ramadas Pantulu, B. A., for 
giving me this opportunity to explain what he terms a ‘discrepancy'. 

In the first place I do not agree with Mr. Pvamadas in reading 
the Numerals giving the date as 700. I read the numerals as 500. The 
text — for the sake of easy reference— I give here once more— -runs as 
follows : 

Tasya Odngdnvaya pravardhamdna vijayardjya saihvatsaraiata 
500 anken’—dpi il Ashddha {md*)a8 diva 5 Ada(di) iya vdra[e) likhitath'^ 
Mr. Ramadas draws a comparison between numeral expressing 7 in the 
Narsapatam grant of Vajrahasta (ill) and says that this symbol and the 
figure in that record are alike. On this supposed similarity he reads 
the figures as yielding 700. But by a curious mistake he fails to see 
that numeral s after the word dina is closely alike the 5 i^i the hundreds 
unit in thff above line* And secondly, while the initial form of the 
vowel A» the first syllable in the words, Ashadha-T^iSsai clearly visible in the 
plate, Mr* Ramadas omits it and reads the passage as shoda^mdsa merely. 
No doubt this reading suits admirably the interpretation be puts upon 
{he date. But the reading is hardly tenable. The date has to be read as 
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Ganga year 5oo-Asha^ha*ma«a*5th day, Sunday. According to my view 
the Ganga era commenced sometime in S. S. 419 (expired) and ended 
ih. 6. 8. 420 ; and accordingly the date falls is S. S. 919 expired. Since 
the week-day is mentioned along with the tithi which may be taken as 
the 5th day of the bright fortnight of Ashadha, it become quite easy to 
verify it. In 6. S. 919 expired, the amdnta Ashadha began on Wednes- 
day, June 9, A. D. 997 ; and that was the day of the praiipat or prati. 
pd^a or ist tiihi of the bright fortnight. The 5th tithi fell actually on 
Sunday, 12th June 99/ A. D, This date falls therefore, in the reign of 
Anantavarma-Vajrahastadeva II, who reigned from about 977 to 980 
A. Dm for 35 years. (See ante p. 32). In my opnion there is no discre* 
pancy, and the date of the charter admirably agrees with my view. 

Mr. Ramadas makes another mistake. In the Ponduru charter 
I fail to read the epithet Trikalingadhiouti for Vajrahastadeva (ll). I 
cannot understand why the learned scholar should import that title. It 
would certainly mislead the readers. 

B. V. KRISHNARAO. 
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R* N. SALEtORE, U.A. 

The Be^ars who played such a prominent part in. the politics 
of Southern India during the i8th and 19th centuries wefe no mere 
barbarians* Their epigraphs show that they organised themselves into 
a body politic, evidently after their illustrious masters, the emperors of 
Vijayanagara, whose feudatories they were in their early days* 

The head of the Bedara administration was the McthandyaM- 
cSrya for in A.D. 1606 this title was assumed by KlSmageti Cikkahpa 
Nayaka^ A record of A.D, 1609 relates how a Ndyaka received fines 
from priests in charge of temples, which they were empowered to spend, 
while orders for such expenditure were probably sent through his 
commander, the Dafavdyi. The MdhSnaydkScSrya Kimageti Immadi 
Medakeri Nayaka, having received from the priest of the god Vlfabhadra 
of Hullur 24 hai^a as fines, granted them for the offering at the great 
festival of the god, giving orders concerning this amaimt to the dalavSyi 
Mallappa.3 It is interesting to note how this grant was made in the 
presence of certain Oaudas, who are styled as witnesses. These Oau^ 
sometimes sold their gaudikes to the ruling chief. A grant of AtD, xsSi 
shows how Siddappa Gauda of Siddapura, son of Devappa Ganda of 
Kerre, sold his gctudik^ of RottohaUi, for 205 vardha to the son of 
V5bappa Nayaka, Medakere Nayaka of Citraha]}i»8 These Ndyakas 
used to grant whole villages as gifts. In A*D. X730 the Citradurga ttiler 
Medakeri Nayaka’s son gave a village to Hanuma Nayaka.^ 

These Nayakas of CitrahaUi in A.D. 1718 appear to have had 
aboift them Bhats, who sang their praises. These were sometimes granted 
agrahSras . Barmanpa Nayaka in this year, in order that fame and 
fortune may be '*to his bhafds^ granted to Bhatara Hmmappa, son df 

1 E, C. XI. Cd. 15, p. 6. 

2 /hid., 22, p. 7* **Kiiifagetit Yimmadi Medakeri Nayaka ayyanavaru 
Hulluva Virabhadra devaru tammadi Udairavaru Kayya 24 hapa.«...^« 
aparSdhara kaikdlal Sgi-S ura-yillade Hti...Virabhadfa-dcvam-mabotSava- 
naivedya...n3da Mallappage KrayavSgi ga 26 var§ba...nindudakke dalavayi 
Tiri...na appapeyali madida Sasana. text p. ri, 

3 Ibi<^ XI, Cd. 48, p. 13. ''Sidapnrada Sidappa Gaudttm kotU 
gramada gaudikeya vikrayada sitk-sana nimma avasaru^nimitta Sgi namma 
gudikege saluva Rottehalliya gramada**«gaudikeyanu sands* Marrutnnda 
Krayar agi ga too yinnaru*varaha aksbaradallo yinnffru-variha kaliale- 
marragi.’’ text pp. 22 — 23. 

4 /Wdi Od. 54 , P. 14. Npte Oitrahalli was also known as Oiiradurga. 
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Muttappa and grandson of Bhatara Timmappa of IJaggur, the village of 
Haluvadbara in the Durga sime as an agrahdra*\^. This reveals bow this 
profession and probably the office too of the was hereditary, like 

several other offices during the empire of Vijayanagara, This institution 
of the Bhafas was no innovation of the CitrahaJli Bedara rulers, for it 
was a well-known Karnataka institution current during the Vijayauagara 
emperors^ 

The Bedara,, Nayaka rulers appear to have been polygamous, as 
can be ascertained from their records. This was nothing strange, for in 
Vijayanagara limes this was the usual custom of the emperors^ and it is 
not surprising that their feudatories imitated this custom. About the 
year A. D. 1700 Kamageti Kasturi Medakeri Nayaka built a tank in 
the name of his junior crowned queen Naga(mma?) with the assistance 
of one Kencaya,8 

During the administration of these Nayakas, they seem to have 
created seats for conducting the government of thb locality. In A.D. 1700 
it is recorded that Barmmanna Nayaka gave away the village of Cikka* 
Budhihalu within the Betur-s?m€, evidenlly the ‘seat of government of the 
government of the nad* or the district.® 

The Ndyakas of CitrahalJi must have been great patrons of 
Brahmins. They bestowed villages on Brahmins who wer* not even 
their own subjects. Barmappa Nayaka in A.D, 1708 granted to Narayapa 
Bhata, Sankarabhafta and fiivabhatta. residents of Kasi a grant of the 
Kollugunte village in the Kodagapu-«fme of the kingdom he was ruling 
as a gift. 10 The son of the ruler named Medakeri Nayaka gave after 
his father toi Samacarya as a deed gift, the village of Mallappana- 
hajli’ll In A.D. 1716 the guru, Raghunatha Tirtha Sripada and his 
disciples were again given by Barmappa Nayaka the village of Demala- 
vanahalli in the same Kedagapur-«me.l2 These were grants made 
generally in a religious manner. The agent*, of the Bante Beppu 
Immadi Hanumappa Nayaka made a grant for Kendada Deva. with the 
witness of the vibhuti and other ga?ia8 probobly in A D. 1576.13 Ruined 

5 Ibid, Cd. 56, p. 14, 

6 Cf. B. A. Saletore, **Social and Political Life in the Vijayanagara Empire^' 
pp, 445—47. 

7 Sewell, A Forgotten Empire, pp. 382— 33; Arch. Sur. Rep. 1908 —09, p. 178. 

8 J?. (7. XI, Cd, 73, p 16 ^amma putada Naga...chikkammanavara 
besarali katisida kere yidu text p. 28. 

9 Ibid, Dig. 16, pp. 28 — 29i text p. 47 “nau aluva ^ Betur-sime 
yolagapa Cikkabudhihalu yeihba gramavanuu.., 

10 ihid, Dg. 131, p. 76. 

11 Ibid, Dg. 157, p, 80. 

la Ibid. Dg. 147, p. 78. 

18 Ibid, Dg, 158, p. 81. 
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temples were restored by them. In A D. 1698 Barmmappa Nayaka of 
Citrahalli had the stone image of the god Ahobala Narasirhha of Niratadi 
made anew, caused it to be again set up, restored the temple and made a 
grant of land for the service of the god, as all the temples which were 
destroyed by the Muhammadan Sultans of Delhi, probably in A.D. 1636. 
Agrahdras for the propagation of merit were granted, for example, by 
Kasiuri Barmapna Nayaka, the Medakeri Nayaka, in A.D. 

Sometimes, a government aided mafha was created probably for 
feeding the poor. Baja Medakeri Nayaka in A. D. 1756 granted the 
village of Gaudanahalli in the Hiriyur- 8 f 7 /ie of his kingdom with all the 
usual rights for the maintenance of the anndchatra ?nafha he had 
had established in Hiriyur in the name of some one.^^ 

Dilapidated villages were repaired for the propagtion of public 
prosperity. The Anesidari village* first granted as an agrahdra of the 
great emperor Kr§i?ia Deva Raya having been destroyed during a fight, in 
A.D. 1687 the Kasiuri Medakeri Nayaka had it repaired and set up a 
stone inscription recording his work of merit. 

Grants of villages were made to specific sects. It appears that 

the Ramanuja sect was specially favoured by the Bedars of Citrahalli. A 

record probably of A.D. 1583, very much effaced, shows that Timmappa, 

to whom Tirumala Raya of Vijayanagara granted an amara mdga^ty 

in order that merit might accrue to Tirumala Raya, his patron, in the 
presence of the god Hampe V»rupak§a in the capital, Vijayanagara, gave 
to the establisher of the path of the Vedas, the dcdrya of parama-hamaa 
sanydsia Malayavanta Ramanuja-Jiyya evidently a village. 1® Again in A,D. 
1678 Kamageti Kasiuri Cikkappa Nayaka granted the Nagenahalli village 
as a rent-free grant for the Ramanuja sect.l® This, of course, never meant 
that these Ndyakas were not equally well-disposed to the religious heads 
of other sects. For instance, in A.D. 1663 in order that merit might 
accrue to his lord, Kasturi Rangappa Nayaka, Kariappa Nayaka of T^e 
gavtj the Ganjigatte village to Gadaripali-Nayaka «vamt.20 

When such grants were made, they were not only bestowed in the 
presence of witnesses* who must have been local persons of importance, 


14 IHd Dg. 164, p. 82; text p. 144 “Yi niratadi Ahubola Narasimha 
dSvara punah'pratjshtheyanu madisi devasthanavannu a chandraka-stayiyagi 

mSdista seve.*’ 

16 Ibid^ Hr. 74, p. Il2. 

16 Ibidf Hr. 55 pp text p. 186 “vara hesarallu Hiruyurallu 

midisidha amna-cbhatrada mathake... ’ 

17 E. C. XI, Hr, 68. p. 111. 

18 Ibid, Hr 75, p. 112 ; HI. 6. p. 116. 

19 Ihid, Hr. 69, p. Ill 

20 Ibid, HI. 66. p. 12§. 
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but •oaielimes timtees were appointed to maintain them. When the new 
village o( Vieapura, pertaining to the Baghr elme was granted by 
Ganjamma, the daughter of Kasturi Cikkappa Niyaka's treasurer, 
Miiddaptjia, certain trustees were appointed to look after this gift.^ This 
is A very ancient Indian custom of safeguarding public grants. Such a 
practice is evidently alluded to In one of the Nesik Cave inscriptions, 
pertaining to the second century A.DM 

Economic Conditions 

From the records of the Bedara chieftains, it is sometimes 
possible to know some of the economic conditions of their times. A 
grant of A.D. 1606 pertaining to the days of Kamageti Cikkawa 
Nayaka*s agent Malli SeUi of Sire mentions the grant of a village tax 
*'grdma dere^* [fyWco^o^aimeya-kela^alagalige It is not possible 

to know the nature of this source of revenue, but nevertheless it is 
interesting to observe how a public source of revenue was at times set 
apart for the execution of public works. It is also possible to ascertain 
some other sources of government income during the sovereignty of these 
Bedars. In A.D. 1653 during the rule of Immadi Medakeri Niyakaraya 
some more avenues of state income are mentioned. The village of 
Kadalegbdu with all the dry cultivation, wet cultivation, forced labour, 
labour for wages customs dues, and all the many rents, in sole possession 
of enjoyment, was granted as a gift.^^ These sources, as shown elsewhere, 
were the traditional dues of Hindu government from very early times and 
were in common vogue during the Vijayanagara empire.^^ The villages 
so granted were called rnSnyas.^® 

It is possible that the practice of granting compensation to 
those killed in battle, after the old Karnataka manner, was also known 
to the Bedaras. It is related how under Aparijarasaiya, evidently a 
leader, in the siege of Harati, B 5 ti Canna. coming out of a town, fell on 
his head and died in the fight and for this a rakta-kodage was granted 
obviously to his survivors.^*^ Like this, another custom of granting*' a 
part of land as umbafi must nave also been followed. Id A«D. 1568 the 

21 laid. HI. 80, p. 126 . 

ai Sp* Ind, VIII, p. 78, **data canena br&hmanasa varSibiputrSsu 
Asyibbutisa hathe kinita mulena kahapapasahasrebi catuhi 4000 ya 
Sapitusataha-d.’* In this connection see Sir A* M, Com. FoL III (ipaS) 
P* 477. 

28 JS, C. Xt, Od. 80 , text p. 32 i tr« p. 18 . 

24 Ibid, Cd. 8.^ text p. 33, tr. p. 19: “Saluvanta l^ldSrambjha" 
nirarambha bitti kamata sunka saha sakala suvarnldaya ytka sarvaosaDya.*' 

28 Of. Ibid, Hr, 79 . p. 113 , 

26 Ibid, Jl. 27 , p. 87. 

27 Ibid, Hr. 19 . p. 157 . 
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Ho}akkeri-«fm« granted as an amara mSgam by Tirumala Raya of 
Vijayanagara to Kamageti Medakeri Nayaka, was made over by this 
Nayaka to his brother-in-law Golliyappa Nayaka as an umbali,^^ This 
was done after Galliyappa had determined the extent of land by former 
custom, (gratna- svasti purvoi mariyadiyanu namma maiduna Gulliyyapa 
Nayakaru mukhantradalli bhumiyannu alcm modisi praiipalisida 
kramav) which appears to have been achieved through an examination 
and measurement of the lands.21> For this purpose a measure* of ten feet 
seems to have been utilised.^® Distinction was made between the 
ordinary and other types of lands. An epigraph of A.D. 1600 relates 
how Kamageti Kasturi Medakeri Nayakaryya granted to the Bagur 
Ciranti, Cenna Basappa Deva, the town lands (yi gramakke saltuva) 
of GuLiJabundra in the Ragur- 8 f 7 /ie* including the wet land, dry land, 
the houses and other things free of all imposts. Moreover, local excm- 
tions were given according to former custom. 31 

as Ibid, Hk. 6 . p. 116, text p, 195. 

29 Ibid, Cd. 7, p. 17. 

SO Ihidf HI, text p. 19S; bljavaru hattu pSdada alate koiu pramSua'*. 

31 / 6 td, HI. 81 , p. 12 ?;. “Yi gramakke saluva gade beddalu mane 

maru sarvve samastavanu bhumiyannu sarva samanyavagf dhara purva* 
kavagi kottu idheve...sthala manya purva mariyade*’ text p. 208 . 



THE SO GALLED REOINCY OF 
SRI NARAHARI TIRTHA IN KALIMOA. 

Dr, M. Rama Rao. m a., pb. d. 

Saints and philosophers have played a prominent part in the 
history of our country in all ages. The medieval history of the Dekkan 
and South India contains numerous examples of eminent religious men 
who have exercised profound influence not only on the religious thought 
of the time but also on contemporary politics. Two teachers of the 
Madhva school, ^ 6ri Vyasaraja^ and 6ri Narahari tirtha,^ figure promi- 
nently in this connection. Of these, the former was the ‘guardian angeR 
of the Vijayanagara empire for over half a century and the latter was the 
generous benefactor of the Kalinga country for over thirty years. 

Very little is known about the life and work of Sri Narahari 
lirtha and the central fact ot his long career, his regency in the Kajinga 
country, is open to serious doubts, I propose to examine in this paper 
the evidence relating to this event and determine the truth about it. 

I 

Sri Narahari tirtha alias 6ama Sastry was born in one of the 
ministerial families of Kajinga. From the statements contained in one 
of his firikurmam inscriptions he seems to have received valuable 
training, while he was still in his teens, in statecraft as well as in the 
military science ^ He was such a great genius, that could at that very 
early age acquire unique mastery over the philosophic lore of the time 
and obtain recognition as one of the accredited leaders of the Monistic 
school of Sri Sankara on the east coast. ^ From the tradit^^onal 

« 

1 This is familiarly known as the Dvaita or Dualistic sohool and is one 
of the recognised systems of Vedanta Its founder wss Sri Madhva aoharya 
1238-1818 A.D. 

2 Sri Vyasaraja avamin, a celebrated Madhva teacher, was held in high 
esteem by the rulers of Vijayanagara from Saluva Narasimha to Achyutaraya. 
For the lif© and work of this teacher see Somanatha’s Vyasayogicharitam edited 
by B, Venkoba Rao. 

8 This teacher was the second in apostolic succession to Sri Madhva 
acharya and was Pontiff between 1324-1333 A.D. The beat part of his life 
time was spent in Kalinga, his native country. 

4 Bee Ep> 2nd. VI. pp. 260-268. lines 10-13 of the inscription. 

6 The only other Monistic scholar that opposed the acharya on the east 
coast was Sobbana bhatta, of the Godavary delta, wbo also, vanquished by 
the former, embraced sanyasa and became Sri Fadmanabha tirtha. He wae 
the ffrsst apostolic successor of the aoharya, 
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chroDolofifies preseived in the Madhva mutts, Narahari tirtha is known 
to have died in 1333 A. 13.6 the ripe old agre of ninty. Obviously, he 
was born in 1243 A.D. While this boy prodigy was flourishing in 
Kajinga* a bright star arose on the Indian philosophical firmament and 
began to shed ever increasing lusture. Sii Madhva acharya born in 
1238 A.D. and,^ admitted into the ascetic order eleven years later, 
emerged^during ihe^course of the next few years as a grear critic of 
Monism and ’as the expounder of a new school of thought 'Fhis great 
teacher undertook* his first tour to Badarinath in the Himalayas about 
1258 A.D. and returned home by the east coast three 3 ears later Sima 
Saitry, the strong advocate of Monism could not a’low this avowed 
enemy of his faith to go unchallenged. He intercepted the acharya's 
march and challenged him to a philosophical comabat, A fierce 
controversy then ensued between the two and lasted for several days. 
In the end Sama Sastry was defeated. He took this defeat so seriously 
to heart that he gave up forthwith his old faith and joined the new 
school. So great was his enthusiasm for the Dualistic system of 
§ri Madhva acharya and its propagation that he sought initiation into 
the ascetic order at the hands of the great teacher. Thus ^arna Pastry 
became Sri Narahari tirtha This new disciple accompanied the acharya 
to Udipi, the latter’s head*quarters. 

According to many sources, 6 very soon after this, the acharya 
commanded his pupil to return to Kalinga and be its ruler for twelve 
years. Sri Narahari tirtha protested against this apparent degradation 
and 'requested that he may be allowed to stay with his master. The 
acharya told him then that the object of the disciple’s stay in Kalinga 
was to fetch the idols of Rama and Sita,^ which lav neglected in the 
treasury of the Gaaga kings of Kalinga. Gratified at the prospect of his 
being able to render a valuable service to his great teacher, 6ri Narahar 
tirtha, is said to have Kft for Kalinga. The traditional works mention 
fun]!»er that thi.s ascetic entered Kalinga just after the death of its 
reigning king. He proceeded to the bank of the Langula river and sat 
on its bank wrapt in meditation. The late king left behind him a boy 
to inherit the Ganga throne. Following an old custom, the officials, 
feudatories and prominent subjects of the state assembled in a council and 

G This event is placed on the seventh day of tho bright half of the month 
of Fushya in the cyclic year Srimukha, 

7 See my 8ri Madhvacharya Ch&ritramu Cfa. 2 where the chronology of these 
events hat been discuseed. See also the Stotramahodadhi^ Pt. I N^arahariyatistotra* 

8 The fa<|ts that follow have been derived fro n the Narahmriyathtotra and 
the Gurukathakulpcitarut a manuscript history of the Madhva Pontiff of the 
Uttaradi mutt, which H. H. Sri Satyadhyana tirtha svamiji of the XJttaradi mutt 
has kindly allowed me to examine. 

9 These two idols are still preserved in the Uttiradi mutt and are thp 
^hief objects of worship* 
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decided to c^lect a regent to look after the realm till the boy came of 
age. They gave a garland to the state elet^^hant and left it free to choose 
a candidate* The animal is said to have gone straight to the bank of 
the Langula river, approached the ascetic and thrown the garland round 
his neck. The ministers and feudatories, who followed it, explained 
matters to the bewildered ascetic and requested him to accept the regency. 
Sri Narahari tirtha recollected the command of his mastery reconciled 
himself to the prospective change and accepted the charge. He is said 
to have protected the Ganga kingdom for 12 years, handed over charge 
to the boy king, who by then came of age, obtained the two idols from 
him as a reward and then left Kalinga. 

There are many inscriptions in the Vaishpavite temples of 
6 rikurmam and Simhachalam in the Kalinga country which either record 
the gifts of Sri Narahari tirtha or contain clear references to him. The 
dates of these records range between 1264 ^^ — 1294 H A.D. indicating that 
this teacher stayed in that country for over thirty years. 

There is thus an apparent contradiction between the traditional 
and epigraphical sources regarding the duration of this saint’s stay in 
Kajinga. Sevaral writers have referred to this in passing and no serious 
attempt has so far been made to examine this question in detail and 
determine the actual duration of Sri Narahari tirtba’s stay. I propose 
to examine here, in the light of the available material, the truth 
of the so called regency. 

II 

It necessary to mention at the outset certain facts which 
are beyond dispute and which help immensely in the solution of the 
problem mentioned above. In the first place, a careful perusal of 
the Srtmddhvavijaya, the authentic biography of Sri Madbva acharya, 
indicates clearly that he must have been passing along the east coast on 
his way back from his Badari tour about the year 1261 A.D. It must 
be in this year that the controversy between him and Sama Sastry 
took place,12 It is reasonable to suppose that a period of two or three 
years elapsed between this event and the return of Sama Sastry to 
Kalinga as Sri Narahari tirtha. The earliest record of this ascetic 
is also dated 1264 and supports this supposition. In the second place, 
Sri Madbva acharya rs known to have departed finally from Udipi 
on the eleventh day of the bright half of the month of Magha in 
the cyclic year Pingala corresponding to iith January 1318. According 
to the traditional sources, Sri Narahari tirtha gave him the idols 30 days 
before this event. Evidently this ascetic reached Udipi on 24 October 

10 Uadraa Epigraphical Collection. No. 369 of 1896. 

11 Ihid. No, 291 of 1896. 

12 Sea my Madhvacharyacharitramn Ch. 8 . 
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1317. He seems to have left Kalinga about the middle of that 
year. In the third place, three monarchs of the Ganga dynasty, 
Narasimhadeva I (1238-1264^ Bhanudeva I (1264*1270) and Narasimha- 
deva II (1279 1306) ruled over Kalinga during the period covered 
by the inscriptions of Sri Narahari tirtha.l^^ 

When did the so-called regency of this ascetic begin? According 
to the combined evidence of the traditional and inscriptional evidence 
mentioned above, it must have started in 1264 A.D. If so, it must have 
terminated in 1276 A.D. after a period of twelve years. But two facts 
contradict this possibility, viz. the epigraphs which show that he was in 
Kalinga till 1294 A.D, at the least and that part of the traditional 
version which shows that he must have reached Udipi on’y in 1317 A.D« 
Nor is there any evidence either in literature or in tradition to show 
that this saint left Kajinga after some years of stay, went to Udipi 
and then returned to Kalinga. His stay in the Ganga kingdom seems 
to have been continuous and unbroken. It is evident, therefore, that his 
so-called regency cannot be held to have begun in 1264 A D. 

Another alternative is to take 1317 A.D as the year in which 
his regency might have terminated. In that case it should have begun 
in the middle of 1305 A.D. There are several objections to this 
alternative also. Firstly, the regency ought to coincide with ^ri Narahari 
tirtha’s entry into Kalinga and not begun forty-two years later as 
indicated by this alternative. Secondly, this saint was very active in 
Kalinga long before his regency would have commenced. His presence 
and activity before that event are against tradition. Thirdly, there occurs 
a gap of over ten years between the last known date of this saint’s 
presence in Kalinga and 1305 A.D., which has to be explained. Thus 
even this alternative is against our fitting in the period of the so*caIled 
regency within the period covered by the inscriptions. 

^ * There is yet another argument which disproves this regency. 
The traditional sources mention unanimously that the regency was the 
outcome of the succession of a boy king to Kajinga. The arrival of 

Narahari tlrtha in this country should therefore coincide with the 
commencement of the regency and also the death of a Ganga ruler. 
King Narasimhadeva I was ruling over the country at this time and was 
succeeded by his son Bhanudeva I. Thus there is no possibility for a 
regency and there *is further no evidence to prove that a boy sat on the 
Ganga throne during this period. 

Another approach to this problem is suggested by the combined 
evidence of* tradition and inscriptions. One traditional work states 
thatl^ as soon at §ri Narahari tlrtha left the Ganga capital wjth the 

13 , M. ChakravaPti-** Eastern Ganga kings of Kalinga" in for 

190 S pp. 120 & 125 . 

14 Of. fbe Ourukathakalpatarv/, 
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two idols which were till then lying in the royal treasury, the treasury 
caught fire. Probably anticipating this event the saint is said tp have 
ridden away in great haste. He is mentioned as having made a brief 
halt at 6rikurmam on the way, instituted the idols of Rama, and 
Lakshmapa there and resumed his flight with the two idols obtained 
by him from the Ganga king. One of the 6rikurmam inscriptions 
mentions^S that Sri Narahari 'tirtha installed in the local Vaishpava 
temple the images of Sita, Rama and Lakshmapa The date of this 
event corresponds to 3rd January 1294. This agrees perfectly with the 
traditional version and this date also happens to be the last known 
date of this teacher in Kalinga. It may be suggested therefore that 
1294 A D. may be taken to mark the conclusion of the so-called regency. 
There are, however, two objections to this view. Firstly, the regency 
would ^hen begin in 1282 A.D. and this would be 18 years after the 
arrival of Narahari tirtha in Kalinga, while the traditional sources 
are unanimous in stating that this event coincided with the so-called 
regency. Secondly* this view is against the traditional version that the 
teacher left Kalinga in 1317 immediately after the termination of his 
office. 

One writer, however, rejects the tradition that Madhva 

acharya asked his disciple to fetch the idols of Rama and Sita from 
Kalinga. 1 ^ Another writerl^ refers to this view and the 6rikurmam 
inscription mentioned above, and inclines to think that the idols installed 
by Sri Narahari tirtha in 1294 were the same as those obtained by 
him at the Ganga capital. This view is untenable. In the first place, 
^ri Narahari tirtha obtained only two idols those of Rama and Sita, 
but those set up by him at Srikurmam were three in number, including 
the image of Lakshmapa also. In the second place, the two idols are 
said to have been lying neglected in the Ganga treasury. Obviously, 
they were smaller, portable and made of precious metal so that they 
needed safe custody in the royal treasury. The images set up at 
Srikurmam in 1294 seem, on the other hand, to have been made of stone 
and of a comparatively bigger size. There is no doubt therefore that 
the idols of Rama and Sita now worshipped by the Pontiff of the 
Uttaradi Mutt are identical with those fetched by 6ri Narahari tirtha 
from Kalinga. 

It is necessary to refer here to yet another approach made to 
the solution of the problem of the so called regency. One writer takes 
his stand on a Srikurmam inscription of king Narasimhadeva dated 1293 

16 Madras Fpigraphical Collection. No, 291 of 1896. ' 

16 See B. Venkoba Rao in the Vyasayogicharitam edited by him, Introd. 
p. XXVII 

17 See Prof. S. Hanumantha Rao in the Madhvamunidasa 1-6, p. 115. 

18 Ibid^ 
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A.D. which is said to be his i8th re8:anal year and deduces that the 
reign itself must have commenced in 1275 A.D. This writer supposes 
further that this Narasimhadeva was the boy king mentioned by the tra- 
ditional sources and that 6ri Narahari lirtha was regent on his behalf for 
twelve years before 1275 A.D. The so ealled regency lasted in his 
opinion between 1263 1275 A.D. There are many serious objections to 

this view. Firstly, the i8th year of the inscription referred to above is 
the anka year and not the regnal year. It corresponds, as such, to the 
15th year of the reign Secondly, there is no evidence to show that this 
Narasimhadeva succeeded to throne as a boy. Thirdly, the period between 
1263 — 1275 A D., which this writer assigns for the so-called regency of 
6ri Narahari tirtha falls within the reigns of two Ganga inotiarchs, 
Narasimhadeva I (1238 --1264) and Bhanudeva I (1264 — 1279), These 
two kings were succeeded by Narasimhadeva II. Thus the chronology of 
the three Ganga kings indicates an unbroken sucecession and does not 
admit directly or indirectly a regency within the period. Fourthly, the 
period assigned by the writer converges practical y over the entire reign 
of Bhanudeva I* If Sri Narahari lirtha is supposed to have been regent 
during this period it amounts to saying that Bhanudeva never ruled at 
all, a conculsion which would be an apparent absurdity. 

For these reasons I believe that Sri Narahari tirtha’s so-called 
regency in Kajinga for twelve years is a mere myth, It appears that the 
traditional version about this incident is the result of an indiscreet combi- 
nation of several independent events viz , Sri Narahari lirtha's stay for a 
long time in Kalinga, his active participation in the politics of the time, 
and his hurried departure from that country with the idols of Rama 
and Sita. 


19 M. Chakravarthi-in J.B,R.A.S, for 1903. p. 128. 



ttEYENUl! ADMINISTRATION OF NORTHERN CIRCARS 

Dr. Lanka Sundaram, MA .Ph.D. (Lond.) 

CHAPTER III 

Settlement of the Chicaoole Sarcar (1766 -1774). 

“When an Indian conqueror leaves to a chief of any considerable power 
the interior management of his country on the condition of paying an annual 
sum as tribute, it is tolerably understood by the parties that it will not be paid 
without at least the presence of an army to demand it,” 

Wilks: Historical Sketches of the South of India, 1810 — 17. 
In this chapter I propose to deal with the settlement of the 
Chicacole Sarkar during the period 1766 — 1774. A word of explanation 
is necessary for the special treatment of this Sarcar. As has already 
been shown in the preceeding chapters, the Chicacole Sarkar till the 
year 1766, had never come under the close scrutiny 
Introductory. of either the Madras government or of the chief- 
ships of Masulipatam and Vizagapatam. Its 
physical configuration, its great distance from the seats of administration 
(Madras and Masulipatam till 1768) and the formidable power enjoyed 
by the Pusapafis of Vijayanagaram constituted the barriers that kept off 
any on the part of the central authority to obtain effective control of its 
revenue affairs. The Sarcar was parcelled out among numerous rajas and 
hill-chiefs, especially in the Ichchapuram par 2 ga?ia but the Vijaya* 
nagarara family acted the middleman for the payment of the local 
revenues. At a time when the authority of the central government had 
least enveloped this Sarcar and especially under the vigorous and tactful 
guidance of Sitarama Razu, the administration of the Pusapafis ^ was 
obviously uncontrolled and severe. • 

Gradually the smaller zamindaries were swallowed up by this 
formidable principality and even the overthrow of such an historic family 
as that of Bobbili was acquiesced in by the Madras government who had 
felt bound to respect the fortune of the house of Ananda Razu to whose 
resource and initiative the Company owed their hold in the Northern 
Sarkars. But when once the Sarkars were acquired "oy the grant of 
Shah Alum and the treaty with Nizam Alii they found it Lecessary to 
call hall to any further increase in the power of Sitarama Razu and his 
family* The seitlement of the Ichchapuiam pargana carried through by 
Edward Cotsford during 1768 — 1774 was the outstanding result of this 
policy. To throw the transactions into clear relief it is necessary to 
survey the revenue affairs of the Chicacole Sarkar for the period 
1766 — 1768, 
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As has already been seen elsewhere, Siiarama Razu had entered 
into an agreement with the Madras goverDinent acting on behalf o 
Hussain Ali even bi^fore the treatv of Hyderabad 

Break-up of the was concluded, by which he ai^iced to pay five 

powers of lakhs of rupees a year for the whole of the 

Vijayanagaram Chicacole Sarkar. This tribute was admittedly 
low. As was shown by John Lewen Smith, Chief 
of Masulipalam and successor of John Pybus who was responsible f. r 
this arrangement, it was justified by “the desolate situation of that 
country but just recovering after a severe fatnine brought on by the 
inclemency of the season. Notwithstanding this, Siiarama Ra*u 
tacitly obeyed the Company’s regime and paid his kists in {ull-2 

Early in 1767. the Madras government look an altogether 
exceptional view of the affairs in this Sarkar. They wrote to Masuli- 
patara: “Sitteramrauze’s situation is so different from that of last year 
when he paid Hussain Ally only five lakhs of rupees, 

The Settlement that we hope he may be prevailed on to double 

of 1767. that sum, since that Circar must be better settled now 

by the countenance we gave him than heretofore." 
Smith^ and Craufurd proceeded to Satyavaram, in the Sarvasiddhi taluk 
of the Vizagapatam district,^ with a view to bringing Siiarama Razu to 
fresh terms. But they found several difficulties in the way of raising 
the tribute to the unprecedented extent advocated by the Madras 
government. In extenuation of their partial failure* they wrote to Madras 
that on account of “the large body of troops he hath for some time 
kept and the expenses incurred by expeditions undertaken against 
Zemindars in the Chicacole Circar, he hath so involved himself that 
the Soucars seem to avoid any dealings with him • whatsoever. “ Further, 
as he had ‘ almost the whole year's revenue in his hands we can see no 
other method left but agreeing with him on the best ;terms we can 
obtaifl.*'^ On the other hand, they tried to impress on Sitarama Razu 
that during the agreement of December 1765 “they had prevailed on 
Hussain Ally to accept of the five lakhs as a gratification and 
acknowledgment of obedience, not as a rent proportionable to the value 
of the Circar,” and as such that agreement should not form the basis of 

1 Masulipatam to Madras^ 31 December 1766. Mdit. Cons. 5 January 17C7, 
Vol. 58, pp. 3-6. 

2 Smith and Craufurd to Madras^ Itajahmundry 8 March 1766 idemt ?5 March, 
idem, pp. 237 — 39, See also, Madras Letters Received, 15 April 1767 (Bourchior) 
para 10, Vol III 

3 Madras to Masulipatam^ (military), 6 January 1767, Vol, 58, pp, 6—8. 

4 Roughly 25° latitude and 35° longitude. 

5 Smith and Craufurd to Madras, Satyavaram, 8 March 1767; Milit, Cons* 25 
March, idem. pp. 237-'39. 

6 76id, 
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a fresh settlettient*'^ But since Sitarima Razii remained obdurate matters 
seemed to end in a deadlock. 

To meet this crisis, Smith and Craufurd devised a plan for 
splitting up the Sarknr into three divisions, and leasing them out since 
“to let this Circar 'remain for any length of time in the hands of a 
single renter who may be possessed of a considerable share of interest 
in the country must in the end be dangerous^^8 As Sitarama Razu 
had meanwhile consented to settle with the government for his own 
zamindari they found it advisable to accept his own terms and offer the 
haveli or government lands to rent to Vachchawai Raghava Razu, the 
manager of Sitarama Razu “not only on account of the difference in the 
rents but as it will be getting the countries out of his hands and 
thereby lessening his influence and power.”® The Madras government 
readily approved this novel method of dismembering the Chicacole Sar- 
kar for the first time in the long history of its enjoyment by the Pusa- 
patis of Vijayanagaram.^® After protracted negotiations, an agreement 
was reached between the Company and Raghava Razu by which the 
latter agreed to pay Rs. 1,33,941 for the Ichchapuram paragana and 
Rs. 3,92,000 for the rest of thi Chicacole Sarkar exclusively of the 
family properties of Vijayanagaram As was customary, the Madras 
govetnment undertook the defence as well as the internal policing of these 
areas.ii 

How tentative and superficial the control of Raghava Razu over 
the Ichchapuram pargana must have been will be clear from the follow- 
ing statraent of the names of the several zamindaries, their estimated 
value* and the sums at which they were rated in the Company's books. 
If the figures would be accepted as correct (and one cannot be too 
cautions in dealing with the first figures of a new settlement), the rating 
of the division was incommensurate with the actual value of the land. 
But it will be remembered that all these nineteen zamindars had , for a 
Tong time been semi-independent, with turbulent Sibbandies swallowing 
up the revenues, and always reluctant to pay tribute unless compelled by 
the military forces of the renter. 

Smith and Craufurd next took up the Vijayanagaram zamindari. 
Siiirama Razu furnished them with a statement according to which he 
maintained that his family had been customarily ; rated at Rs. 2,55,00 a 
year. While agreeing to pay the same amount in future he pressed for 
deductions on account of personal jdgirs conferred on his family by the 


7 Same to Same, 1.5 March. Ibid, pp. 239—41, 

8 Ibid, 

9 Smith and Craufurd to Madras, Satyavaram, 14 March 1767, Milit, ConSk 
25 March, Tol. 58, pp, 246—50, 

10 Idem* pp. 260 — 61, and Madras to Masuiipatam, 26 March, idem, pp, 265— 67, 

11 Smith and Craufurd to Madras, 26 March, Milit, Com. idem, pp, 89, 
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suhcidcLT of the Dekhap valued at Rs. x» 25,000 a year for which he 
offered to produce sanads. He further claitt:ed a remission on the yearns 
tribute an account of the distressed state of the country, But, while 
disowning any knowledge of the existence of the jagirs^ Smith and 
Craufurd pointed out to him that their “present business was to settle 
with him for the rent of his Zamindary’'. Sitarama Razu naturally pro- 
tested against the summary manner in which he was treated by these 
servants of the Company, and, after a series of parleys, we* are told, 
that “partly by fair means, assisted sometime by threats, we made him 
agree to give rupees 2,74,059, and in which no mention was made of 
the Jagheers.^’^^ 

JRevenues of the Ichchapuram pargaria 1767. 

(In Rupees). 


Zamindari. 

Estimated value 

Tribute paid. 



of the land. 


Pa ur 


lo.ooo 

3 » 3 oo 

liumina 


6,000 

3,000 

Biridi 


20,000 

4,000 

Kallikota 


50,000 

24,000 

Hautgur, (Atagada) 


60 000 

25,000 

Ghumsar 


100,000 

25 fOOO 

Chikati 


4o<coo 


Mandasa 


50,000 

20. coo 

"Faria 


iKfOoo 

5,000 

Jalantra 


40,000 

10,000 

Sourera 


10,000 

2,000 

Dharakota 


40,000 

15.000 

Bodogada 


40,000 


Vijanagar (Pedda Kimidi) 


60,000 

20,000 

Serugada 


20,000 

7.500 

Mohiri 


70,000 

30,000 

Surangi 


20,000 

10,000 

Jar^di 


I 5,000 

5,000 

Budarasingi 


10,000 

3.000 

Total 

Rs 

6,66,000 

2,41,000 

Note: — Palur is slightly to 

the 

north of Ganjam, 

Humma to 

the west of Palur. Biridi to the 

north 

of Humma. Kallikota to the 


north of Biridi Atagada n. w. of Ganjam and due west of KaJlikota* 
Gumsur just below Russelkopd^ and to the n. n. w. of Ganjam. Chikati 
s. s. w, of Berhampur. Mandasa s. s. w. of Sompeta. Tarla s* s. w. of 
Mandasa. J^lantra n. n. w. of Sompeta. Dharakota n. n. w. of Aska. 


12 Smith and Cranford to Madras, loc. cit Vol. 58, pp 289 91. The Madrai 
government refolved that *‘the terms are full as favourable as we could expect , 
See Vol. 58. p. 29a— 293. 
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Bodogodo due w. of Dharakota. Pedda Kimidi between Chikati and 
Chinna Kimidi Zaininharies. Surangi s. s. w. of Aska. Jarada zamindari 
which roughly represents a triangle, is literally hemmed in by the Chikati 
Surangi and J.ilantra estates. Budarasingi due west of Dharakota. 

1 was unable to identify Sourera and Mohiri. Sourera mny be 
Surada. In the identification of these Zamindaries. I made use of various 
maps. Apart from the maps contained in the District Manual of Ganjam. 
I found the revenue survey maps cf the Ganjam district to a mile 

published in 1922 and the i" to 16 miles survey map of 1918 published 
under the direction of Sir S. G Burrard very useful. 

To indicate the effect of confusion prevailing in this pargana it 
is interesting to note the following facts. Hautgur encroached on the 
Pubbakonda parga^ia to the extent of Rs. 10,000 a year. Ghumsur 
encroached on Aska to the extent of Rs. 15.000 Pedda Kimidi in a 
like manner on Korla (to, 000) and on Pubbakonda <Rs. 10,000). Mohiri 
on Pubbakonda (Rs. :?o,ooo). These sums are not included in the above 
statement, 'I’he tracts representing these sums were later on incorporated 
into the kaveli land of the Company. 

The result of this settlement of the Chicacole Sarkar w'hich far 
exceeded the “most sanguine expectation/^ of the Madras government 
may be summed up as follows:!^ 


Scttlemert of the Chicacole Sarkar, 
■ (^67). 


District 

Renter. 

Rent in 

Rs. 


Vijayanagaram zamindari 

Sitarama 

Razu. 

2.74.059 

4 

0 

Chicacole. 

Raghava 

Razu. 

1,40,000 

0 

0 

Kasimkota. 

do. 


30,000 

0 

0 

Isalmuru and Bcmalli. 

do. 


50,000 

0 

0 

Satyavararn and Anakapalli (Payaka 

Rao). do. 


75,000 

0 

0 

Kimidi {Narayana Deo.) 

do. 


12,000 

^0, 

0 

Tekkali. (Jagga Deo ) 

do. 


25,000 

0 

0 

Naupada Salt 

do 


40,000 

0 

0 

Vonitla and five other districts, 
(jagapati Razu), 

do. 


40,000 

0 

0 

Ichchapuram district 

do 


I133.940 

I 2 

0 


'fotal Chicacrle Sarkar. rV 8,00,000 o o 


This settlement efircted a rise of sixty per cent in the gross 
revenues of the Sarkar. More important than this increase in the gross 

13 The names of persons in brackets in column one represent the zamindar 
for whom R&ghava Rfizu was accountable to the government. 

Seo also Madras Letters Etceived, 15 April 1767 (Bourohier) para lO, Vol. III. 

14 NaupadA is to the north of the Yamsadh&ra River ip the Vizagapatam 
district, 
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revenue® was tli€ fact that thtt authority of the Vijayaoagaram family 
had been considerably reduced and as a consequence some of the lesser 
zamindaries which had formerly been UvSurped by the Pusapatis were not 
liberated, while a nucleus of the haveli or government lands was formed. 

This settlement was a thorough failure and did not last long* 
At a time when the Company’s domain in the Sarkar was not completely 
established, the weakening of the traditional authority of .the Vijaya* 
nagaram zamindari threw the revenue affairs in great disorder. Added to 
this, the outbreak of war with Nizam Ali had its 
The failure of echo in the Chicaccle Sarkar. No sooner had they 

the settlement. realised that the zamindars were reluctant to obey 

the Company’s authority than the Masulipatam 
Council had withdrawn the troops stationed in the Ichchapurara pargana 
which were also urgently required for the protection of the southern 
provinces.15 The French once again renewed their intrigues with SitSrama 
Razu'lG Meanwhile, Raghava Razu had escaped from the jurisdiction 
of the Madras government and made common cause with his former 
master Sitarama Razu who was chafing with discontent at the peremptory 
manner in which the government had deprived his family of its traditional 
and extensive power and revenues 17 Matters came to a crists when 
Nizam Ali invested Narayana Deo, raja of Kimi<Ji* as his naib of the 
Chicacole Sarkar and ordered him to dispossess Sitarama Razu of the 
several tracts which his family had usurped during the period of their 
uncontrolled power and sequestrate bis zamindari in the event of any 
opposition from him, massacre all the British troops in the Sarkar and 
thus annihilate the Company's authority to the northward.l® 

The Madras government welcomed the publication of the 
Hyderabad sanads by Narayana Deo. For one thing, it precluded a 
general rising on the part of the numerous zamindars 
{^firayana Dec’s in the Sarkar. For another ‘*it has a good deal of 
rebellion. influence on Sitteramrauze in bringing him to the 

terms lately agreed on with Jogue Pundat and by 
cutting off the hopes he entertained for himself will be the means of 


16 MasulipataiYi to Madras ^ l3 August, Milit. Cons* 21 August, Vol, 69f 
pp. 728—29. Madraji readily approved this measure; see iderrit p. 730. 

1 6 The Madras government warned Sit&rftma "Rimi against any understanding 
with the Preneb governor of Negapatam who was responsible for these intrigues* 
See, Madras to Maaulipa^>am^ 2l A'pril, Vol. 58, pp. 323—26. 

17 MasJUpatam to Madras, 14 Novemher, Mxlit. Cents, 28 Novemhor, Vol, 69, 
pp. 1,286—68. 

18 Gapt* Madge to Vizagapatam* Chicacole, 27 November per Vizagapatam to 
Madrw, 2 December, idem, pp. 14 December, idem. pp. 1, 421—29. 

See also Madras Letters Received, 4 Nevember Bourohier. para 9, Vol. Tt%. 
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maintaining; him more firm to our interestsA^ They did not deem it fit 
to send reinforcements to the Chicacole Sarkar even though Capt. Madge, 
the officer directing the settlement in the Sarkar implored assistance. 20 
On the other hand, they found it expedient to concilate Sitarama Razu 
and direct MasuHpatam to resettle with him “in the best manner they 
are able as we imagine he may be prevailed on to assist our troops in 
that Circar to dispossess Narayana Deo of the country he had usurped".21 
Thus a fresh settlement had been begun within less than ten months 
after the first attempt to settle the Sarkar. t 

Smith and Craufurd who had all the while been staying at 
Satyavaram deputed Jogi Pantulu to survey the Ichchapuram pargana 
and settle the revenue business on the most favourable terms to the 
Company*22 After a considerable investigation, he 
Akkaji’s rent of reported favourably on the proposals of Dabir 
the Ichchapuram AkkajiSS and Jagannadhu Razu. 24 The off-^r of 
pargana (1767-68) Akkaji, as the principal to act as naib of the 
Madras Govefnment, more or less on the lines of 
Muhammad Raza Khan in Bengal and of Hussain Ali in the Sarkars 
was not accepted on account of the peculiar difficulties inherent in that 
type of management. Indicating this. Masulipatam wrote that if Akkaji 
“acts for ‘himself he will most (sic) probably become circumspect 
in entering into any dispute with the Zemindars and most frugal with 
regard to expenses, than if he acted in the character of the Company's 
manager/’25 “ Fhere is further one (more) favourable circumstance that 
he is not powerful and therefore cannot resist the Company's authority. 26 

19 Masulipatam io"^ Madras t lO December, Milit> Cons, 21 December, Vol, 59, 
pp. 1,474—70. 

20 Mastilipatam to Madras, 7 November, Milit* Cons. 23 November, Vol. 69, 
pp 1, 250—57. See also Letters srom Capt. Madge and Jogi Pantulu pp. 1,262 — 61. 

21 Resolution of the Madras Government, 22 December idem, pp l,47fr-777, 
and Madras to Masulipatam of the same date, idem, p l,48o. 

22 Madras Letters Received, 4 November, 1767 (Bourchier) para 10, Vol. III. 

23 Maltby gives his surname as “Dubbur”, See, the Oanjam District Manual, 
p. Il4. 

I think that this statement is incorrect. For one thing the Madras 
Military Consultations clearly spell it as “Dabeer’\ Further I have every reason 
to believe that Akk&ji's family which obviously belong to the Vy&p&ri sect of 
the Andhra Brahmins, has had considerabla experience under the Marfttha rule 
of Cuttack and the adjacent territories. Historically Mar&tha terminology still 
survives in the Sarkars, espec'ally in the lower rungs of the revenue machinery. 
Dabir (Persian) means a writer. See, Wilson; Glossary, s. v p. p. II6. 

24 Masulipatam to Madras 7 November, 1767. Milit, Cons. 16 November* 
Vol. 00, pp. 1.214 — 15. Their proposals are given as specimens of renters* pro- 
posals at this time in Appendix ‘'D” No. 1 to this thesis. 

25 Masulipatam to Madras, 7 November, Milit. Cons. 23 November, Vol. 60, 
pp, 1,214 — 15, 

26 Extract from Jogi pantulu to Musulipatam, idem. pp. 1,216— 18. 
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These two considerations induced the Madras government to 
reject the proposals of Narayana Deo even at the risk of the peace of 
the country, as events shortly demonstrated.^^ This reluctance on the 
part of the Madras government to strengthen the power of any single 
individual in the Chicacole Sarkar constrained them to outline a further 
instalment of their policy of decentralisation. According to this, apart 
from the separate agreements with Akkaji for the Ichchapuram district 
and Sitarama Razu for the Vijayanagaram zamindari, they directed 
another individual agreement with Narayapa Deo for the Kimidi 
zamindari.^^ This departure from the traditional arrangement of a unified 
management of me Sarkar immediately resulted in the want of a contioll- 
ing power and left the field open for the depredations of Narayapa Dto. 

He at once took possession of the ichchapuram country in the 
name of Nizam All, and Akkaji was unable to maiutaui his own against 
him. Masulipaiam wrote to Madras tnat ‘ until the Company’s affairs 
are so situated as to enable them to send a force into the Circar suffi- 
cient to reduce these turbulent and powerful Zamindars, we are of opinion 
it will be impossible to secure atmosi any of its revenues otherwise than 
by renting it out to Sitteramrauze who with his own troops and the 
assistance of Capt, Casemore’s detachment may be able to exact from 
Narraindoo and all the other Zamindars the punctual payment of their 
several assignment or should they refuse, to extirpate them from their 
possessions'’.^^ 

Narayapa Dec’s unchecked depredations had a disastrous effect 
on the Company's revenues. Ihe Madras government was as yet helpless 
to interfere in the internal revenue administration of the Sarkar. As 
Masulipatam put it, it was ‘almost impossible lo receive any advantage 
from itchapour for tnis year, nor do we sec anything can be done witn 
it further than by ordering tne Zamindars not lo pay any part of tne 
tribute to Narrain Deo, and ihereoy reserve it to the Company to exact 
it fjom them when they are in a siiuaiion to send a for:e for that 
put^ose’’.^^ Strangely enougn, me Madras government did not counte- 
nance the fre.sn proposals ot Sitarama Razu for lUo rent oi the wnolc 
Sarkar, Even though he had paid his kists regularly and remained quiet 
Qunng the disorders in the Sarkar, they thought mat if he was 

27 Madras to Masulipatam^ 19 November, 1767. Milit. Cons, 2d November and 
letters from Capt. Madge aud Jogi i aatulu. pp, 1,264—66; Resolution of the 
Madras government, pp. 1.265 —O?; aud Madras to Masulipatam^ 23 November, 
pp, 1,281—83. 

28 Ibid. 

29 Masulipaiam to Madras, 17 December, Milit. ConSi. 28 December, Voi. 60, 
pp. 1,492—93? 

30 Same to Same, 12 January l760. Milit- Cons, 18 January, Vol. 01. pp. 68-6;. 

31 In fact. Sifckrama \ Uu has also discharged in full the b.ilance due from 
R&ghava R&su for whom he stood security. Bee Jogi Pantvlu to Masulipatam, 
Country Correspondence No. 14 for 1768. Mtlit- Cons* 22 January, Vol. 61, p. 69. 
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entrusted with the rent of the Sarkar the hereditary quarrels between the 
Vijayanagaram aud Kimidi zamindaries would lead to a more dangerous 
crisis. Hence, they gave to Akkaji, for a second time, the rent of a far 
larger area — the whole of the Chicacole haveli.^^ 

The credit for this settlement devolved, on the sholders of Jogi 
Pantulu. The Madras government placed it on the record that he had 
''exerted himself in such a manner in the bu.^iness on which he has 
been employed as to merit our thanks. The Chief and Council (of 
Masulipatam) are therefore to be desired to acquaint him that his 
conduct has been much to our satisfaction/ ’^3 

The following statement illustrates the position of the Chica.cole 
revenues for 1768: 

District. Renter. Rent in Rs. 


Chicacole Eevenues [1768), 


VLzayanagaram. 

Siiarama Razu. 

2, 7^^059 

Vuratla. 

do. 

f. 0,000 

Satyavareim. 

Payaka Rao* 

75.000 

Chicacole haveliM 

Akkaji and Jagannadha Razu. 

1.52.500 


Total Chicacole Sarkar. Rs. 

51.659 


In this settlement the agreement with Payaka Rao opened a 
further stage in the decentralisation of the Chicacole Sarkar and more 
seriously undermined the power of the Vijayanagaram zamindari. The 
revenues of the Sarkar as compared with those for 1767 showed a 
decrease of two and a half lakhs of rupees. This was occasioned by 
the fact that no revenues were fo:th«coming from Naiayana Deo for his 
districts of T<ikka!i, Jalrnur and Kinud* His depredations not only 
caused the Madras government the loss of his tribute uf Rs. go 000 but 
also the lents of the Ichchapuram pargand and of the Naupada salt-farm 
valued at Rs. 2,15000 a year. Otherwise, there would have been a 
gross inertase of .about Rs 80,000 over the previous jamdbandi. The 
most serious and direct loss to the Company was the expendi ure of a 
lakh of rupees a year on the military detachments maintained in this 
Sarkar 

I’his setilement abo ended in a failure. I'he initial successes 
of Narayapa Deo induced him to adopt a more ambitious policy. His 

32 Resolution of the Madras governmont, 13 January 1768, idem pp, 73 — 74, 

and Madras to Afasulipatam of the same date, pp. 86—87. v 

Mamlipatam to Madras, 13 February, Milit.Cons. 22 February . pp, 205-07. 

33 Resolution of the Madras Government, 22 February, idem. p. 209. 

34 Au abatement of Rs. 22.500 was allowed to Akk&ji aud his partner on 
the last Jamabandi on account of losses sustained from K4rftyana Deo's depre- 
dations. 
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troops ravaged the Rajau and Bobbili districts which beIon|i!ed to 
Vijayanagarsm “burning every village they met in 
Ruinous condition their route and by their rapid progress threatened 
of the Chicacole to lay waste (the) couniry/’^^^ phe combined troops 
Sarkar. of Sharama Razu and the Comyany were not 

completely successful in holding their own against 
him. The condiiion of the country had gradually become worse and worse. 
Describing it, Masulipatam wrote: “We cannot but lam the present 
truly deplorable situation of that unhappy Circar, not only for the 
sufferings of its miserable inhabitants who have so lately and so severely 
been afflicted with a general famine and epidemical small-pox, but 
likewise for the bad consequences which must result from the depreda- 
tiot s now committing to the Company, as well as by the immediate 
loss of revenue, as that Circar will, we apprehendi sink considerably 
in value by being deseried of (sic) its labourers who, we understand, 
are leaving it to take their residence in some other country less subject 
to devastation. A remedy for this was urgently sought and this the 
Bourchier government found in the establishment of a residency at 
Ganjam with sufficient troops to handle the situation. Edward Cotsford 
was consquently appointed to carry through the first regular settlement 
of the Ichchapuram pargai^a. 

The Residency at Ganjam was originally established in accor- 
dance with the resolution of the Madras government of 2 December 
1766.®^ Edward Cotsford, an engineer in the service of the Madras 
government was appointed the first resident to look 
Cotsford as Resi- after the Company’s investment there. 3 ® The Court 

dent of Ganjam of Directors objected as a rule to the Company’s 

military servants being drafted into the civil 
department. But without creating a precedent, they allowed Cotsford to 

# 

* 35 Masulipatam to Madras, 8 April, 1768. Milit, Cons, 25 April, Vol. 6 I, 
pp. 532—34. 

36 Jbid. 

37 Fub. Cans. 2 December 1766, Vol. 24, p. 598. 

38 Cotsford was appointed a writer in the service of the East India Company 
in 1756. See, Princep; Record of Services of Madras Civil Servants, p 35. 

Affer seeing service as an engineer at the seige of Wandewash and 
Pondicheri and in the Manilla war, he returned home in 1764 on account of 
ilKhealth. On bis return to India in 1766 he was appointed resident at Qanjam 
which post he occupied till 1773. Later he was chief of Masulipatam and finally 
a member gf the Madras Council in 1776. He returned homo in l780i and 
reb'nquished service in 1790, He attempted in vain to obtain his nomwtion as 
successor to Lord Macartney (1764). India Office Tracts, Vol. 51. 

He gave evideoco before the Committee of Scerecy of the Hquae of 
Commona which drew up the Fourth Report, See, Appendix No, 2l to the Fourth 
Report. 

n 
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choose the civil department and continue as resident*^^ Cotsford actually 
took charge of Ganjam in 1767 and reported on the disastrous manage- 
ment of the naihs of SItarama Razu which resulted in the depopulation 
of the district and loss to the Company's investment. But the rebellion 
of Narayapa Deo compelled him to abandon his office and return to 
Madras. He was now reappointed to the residency to carry through a 
fresh revenue settlement of the present Ganjam district. 

On 26 April 1768, the Madras government issued lengthy 
instructions to Cotsford for the settlement of the Sarkar.^2 He was 
appointedf so they ran, to the residency at Ganjam 
Cotsford’s instruc* for the specific purposes of reducing the rebellious 
tions: April 1768. zamindars of the Chicacole Sarkar. Col. Peach 
with his Bengal troops was detailed to assist him 
in his formidable enterprise. Cotsford was to have complete control 
of the Company’s affairs at Ganjam, — commercial, military and dealings 
witn lojal rajas labelled at this time as “country affairs,*’ He was 
directed to assert the right of the* Company to this Sarkar on the basis 
of the farman of Shan Aiam and the aLtamjha of the Nizam. The 
Sarkar itself was to be administered as of old and its three traditional 
divisions of Kasimkdfa, Chicacole and Ichchapuram were to be main- 
tained* The chief and Council ot Vizagapatam were to assume charge 
of the first two divisions, while Cotsford was to direct the affairs in 
the northern and most turbulent Ichchapuram pargana, 

Cotsford was directed immediately to proceed with the settle- 
ment of the jamabandi. He was to revive and accept the proposals 
of Akkaji for the rent of tae pargana which were made prior to the 
rebellion of Narayapa Deo and “settle (the arrears^ on the spot as you 
march with each Zamiudar, calling them to account for the past and not 
suffering them to plead that they have paid anything to Narrain Deo.” 
The Madras government hoped that the presence of Col. Peach’s 

detachment should make matters easy for Cotsford but at the same time 
they directed him to “ acquaint the Zemindars (that) it is not our 

intention to deprive them or their families of iheir ancient possessions 
or change the form ot government. Ail we aim (ati is to establish 
order and regularity to prevent continual disputes We shall be 

attentive to protect each Zaminoar in his established rights. We expect 

• 

89 Madras Dsspatehes, 25 November 1768, para 49. Vol. IV, pp. 265 — 67. They 
ruled out of order a further reoomuiendatiou of the Madras government in the 

case of one Stevens who enjoyed tUe rank of an eeglneer in tl^eir military 

department. 

40 Ptib. Cons, 18 May, 1767. Vol. 25. p. 3.56. 

41 Madras to Cotsford^ 26 April 1768. Milit Con, Vol. 61, pp. 540—48. 

42 Md, 
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they will pay a due subordination to the ruling power and regularly 
discharge the rtnts settled for each district.” As for the jamabandi to 
be demanded fiom the zamindars, it must be **in propoiiion to their 
extent and value (and not to their situation or the force the Zamindar 
keeps up ” The Company’s troops would be stationed at convenient 
centres for the protection of the country. 

Such zamindars as would not submit to the Companybi authority 
must be compelled by force and ‘‘rooted out if they continue refractory/' 
When a zamindar was settled with ‘‘a cowle must be given him for the 
country he is to hold, expressing the limits and the yearly rent, in which 

coin* in what kists, and where to be paid He must sign a formal 

agreement to pay annually or monthly so much for such a district and 
engage to live in continual obedience to the Company's authority.” 
Finally, Cotsford was directed to furnish the fullest information on the 
Sarkar and plans indicating the situation of the zamindaries- 

The Madras government hoped that the policy enunciated above 
should prove most beneficial to the Company’s interest- They wrote to 
Cotsford: *‘By this method revolts against the Company’s authority 
would be prevented, the revenue ascertained and each Zamindar ought to 
look to the representative of the Company (and) not (to) his own arms 
for protection and redress against his neighbours or foreign enemies.” 

Cotsford was further directed to act in harmony with Col. 
Peach. The expenses of the detachment were to be defrayed by the 
Bengal Paymaster. But the expenses of Capt. Casemore’s Madras 
battalion stationed at Chicacole must be charged to the Madras revenues. 
Cotsford was given a seat on the Councils at Masulipatam and Vizaga- 
patam when he happened to be at either of these places Jogi Pantulu 
was deputed to assist him in his arduous task. 

On May 1768 Cotsford took his seat at the Masulipatam 
Council in order to acquire the prebminary knowledge of the organisation 
of the revenue affairs at Ganjara.44 Since Jogi Puntiilu w’as unavoidably 
prevented from proceeding with him, Kainaji Pantulu, who was a native 
of Ganjam and the go-between for the Company and the zamindars, and 
the renter of the Masulipatam salt and other farms, was appointed to 
assist Cotsford.45 Cotsford was furnished with all the information 
available in the records of the Masulipatam Council who had so far been 
responsible for the* administration, however supeificial it had been for 
this Sarkar. He was specially supplied with a short statement of the 
revenues of the Sarkar from the time of the appointment of Anavardi 
• 

43 Madras to Coisfard, (Milit ) 26 April 1768, Vol. 63, pp. 540—48. Beo also 
Madras to Masulipatam and Vizagapatam^ 27 April, ictem. pp. 549—51. 

44 Masulipatam to Madras, 1 May, Milit m Cons, 23 May, idem, pp. 647—48. 

45 Masulipatam to Madras, 1 May. Milit, Cons, 23 May, Vol. 61. pp. 637—48. 
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Kfaan bf Nizam-ul-Mulk to the year t3*uring which ‘"the utmost coulusioa 
and dl^otdet had prevailed throttghout the whi le province**.^^ Coisford 
sailed to Ganjam on 21 May i768, with Rs. 30,000 s^npplied by the 
Mastdipatam Council along with the stores necessary for the establish* 
meht of hi$ residency. 

Coisford reached Ganjam even before Col. Peach’s detachment 
had arrived there. Masulipatam got a fresh settlement sanctioned in 
view of the fact **that the sooner the rentf't is invested with th« 
management of the country, the greater will be its value to him; con- 
sequently, the higher will be his proposals, or, what is a more material 
consideration the payment of his rents will become the surer by his bein^ 
able to procure from the farm the wherewithal! to discharge them. As 
Cotsford was as yet unable to handle the situation, Vizagapatam was 
temporarily put in charge of the affairs, while Masulipatam directed the 
general line of conduct to be pursued. 

The principal task of the Madras government in implementing 
a fresh settlement was to restore peace in the country and inspire con- 
fidence in the minds of cultivators. A measure of the nervousness of the 
people in general and the paralised state of cultivation at this time 
will be found in tbe fact that most of the wealthy 

The task of the inhabitants had fled to Cuttuck and no sahuhars 

government were forthcoming to offer the customary security to 

in 1768 — 69. renters. There were two principal reasons for this 

state of affairs. The first was, as Cotsford had 
pointed out, “the remissness of the renters of the country and their 
leaving the discharge of their duty to the care of others (owing to their 
engaging in more than they can execute’'.^® The other was the system 
of annual leases, in deprecation of which Masulipatam wrote that ‘‘some 
method should be fallen on to render the Circar less subject to these 
destructive convulsions and to procure to the husbandmen a return ^more 
adequate to his labor than what will be ever allowed him by a yearly 
renter who, having the country for a short period, neither will take pains 
nor can afford to encourage the inhabitants and make them the necessary 
advances for the cultivation of it. ^'60 

(To he continued) 


46 Same to same, 27 May. idem. 8 June, idem, pp, 706-07. 

47 Same to same. 6 June, 1768. idem, 13 June, idem, pp, 759-41, Resolution 
of the Madras government, p, 741. and Madras to Masulipataw^t 15 e June, idenin 
p. 761. 

48 Madras to Vizagapatam^ 15 June, idem* pi 751-52, 

49 Cotsford to MadhaJSt Chioaoole, 12 June, 1,768. Com, 27 JnlHS 

Vol. «*. p» 7W*«98. ’ 

50 MasuUpatam to Madrae, 22 June, idem, pp, 791-94. 
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A few Muhammadan sovereigns in spite of their tendency to 
destroy the holy monuments of the Hindu religion have spared their fine 
arts, especially music ani poetry. The reigns of the Moghul kings 
especially of the first three or four emperors are marked with great 
religious toleration, and they revived even the ancient arts of the Hindus 
to such a degree that the world would interpret that they adopted 
Hindu religion and art. During the Moslem administration chief execu- 
tive officers were still the Hindus and in several cases the Hindu generals 
led their armies. Thus the influence of the Hindu service was brought 
to bear upon their rulers in mailers of taste and luxury. But till the 
Moghul Empire formed and settled itself, the Afghan Conquerors acquired 
the country by intrepedity, cruelty and terror and the destruction of its 
memorable treasures of art and literature more than their sword, induced 
the Hindus to submit immediately, sometimes even without a blow. Even 
among the sultans themselves envy and treachery guided their policy and 
fortunes. The mightier swallowed up the weaker as the Indian politicians 
call it ‘the law of the fish’ mdtt^ya^nydya. In the midst of such upheaval 
and confusion in the political world there are stray instances worthy of 
notice of Sultans, who had glorified the Indian fine arts, and incidentally 
their own fame, by their munificence and display of luxury. Ghiaz-ud-din 
Muhammadi the sultan of Mandvi in Guzerat liberally entertained the 
literary and musical courts and an instance is noted by Vitthala, a 
Telugu writer,! that his father was honoured by that sultan with a 
thousand tolas of gold for demonstrating the twenty two srutia in Indian 
musip? In the court of Alim shah of Guzerat, Mapdana wrote his 
Safigttamandana.^ 

II 


... 

Vitihala'fi Telaga eommeniary on Sangitaratnakara* 

2. Mz, is in the Jain Library of Pathau ‘(paf o 50 Catalogue of Pathan MiS, 
Gadkwad sertss). 
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The subject of this paper is to introduce another Sultan who 
had only a passing notice in the political history and demands our 
grateful mention for his igroater ItberaUiy fosuiting in more permanent 
results. He was the ruler of Kada (Kara) a city on the southern bank 
of the Ganges about 40 miles from the V§pi (Allahabad) and was a 
feudal chief subordinate to the king Ibrahim (cf Jaunpur). Ibrahim 
defeated and punished the king of the Gaudas for the oppression of the 
Prophei^s faith and installed his more prudent son, who embracing the 
conqueror’s religion retained his ancestral possessions. 

In SangitaHrdmani, the work under notice, the ^authors speak 
of him thus; — 









nrsRtiT (Gazni) - 


niifM ^ 


. . . 

3 The facia given in this quotation from Sangitasiromani are confirmed by 
the following passages in the ory c.o/ Zadw, Ypl. II. pp. 362—5?. 

'*Between li09 and 14U A. D. Ibrahim was persuaded by* the saint Qutb-ul 
Alam to invade Bengal with ike .«bg«€i'4»f pttiHahiug ^Rajah OaD«ah «who. having 
acquired in that kingdom more power .than its nominal . rular. 5 ras persecuting 
Islam. Ganesh on discovering that his persecution of Moslems was raising up 
enemies on all sides, promised to desist from it and iwuiiSliRi ;<Q%tub*ul Alam 
to convert his son Jajmal to Islam and the saint satisfiisd with .this tuooess 

persuaded Ibrahim to retire.” 

*The ^yMtiy of JauApur is kaowu as Bliarqi :oriJ$astern dynasty both from 
thf^litle .of vMalihllihf Shai^q, .ths.ifi^Bt lkehi..bj Ut: founder and thq 

oitUftion of i^s dominions ^o the east of those of Delhi (Qhasnit)’*. 
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The su^an i f ^th^red a large librai:y in fiB/ya and 

FQfigft ^ and invited the best scholars proficient in those subjects as well^ 
as in grammar^ logic and mf^mSma to a conference. They came from 
all parts of India. At The .conference the Spltan, in his presidential 
address pointed to the best of his collection and requested them to 
compose a work on music alter due deliberation, ^discussion and the 
settlement of differences in various older schools, registering their 
conclusions and theories* Their combined effort, supported by the royal 
patronage and focussed to unanimity by the noble impartiality of the 
president, produced a iafRe worjk in music called Sirdmam. 

This work probably consisting of five sections embraces the whole field 
of the dance, instrument and music. The composers of the book, whose 
names are not found in the available .portions of the manuscripts have 
furnished us the date of composition or the conference with details 
about the sultan and his sovereign, These details which proclaim their 
military glories fade away in importance before the. curiosity ^and interest 
aroused in the minds of the scholars doubly bent on the academic 
research by a list of the choice works laid before the conference; thus 
giving an apportunity to detcrmmg the earlier dates of all those works 
mentioned therein. 


The date of the composition or the time of the convention of 
the conference is given as V. S. ,1485 and 6.S. 13^0 in the two sakas then 
in vogue which corresponds to 1429 A. D. The chief works consulted by 
the leaders of the conference and about the convention itself are in their 


own words: 









4 may be Kara, now aamindari iMjar Allahabad* 
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jjfRra: 


q^ g fr y TiWT q i l lTii: 4KJ( i d l 4P l ^ t W^ [ H. 

3 TRIWJ 

^g g g Tt t ?nfNPF»n: w 

?T5fhrfiT?firaRi^ ?rrRT 


f^iramsiT f^Rf^: 


^SRTUrf^: irrV: 

JTFJff ^TwlmRitiRoni 
5>l<l(^*4«Jaifil 5ra?F4 IT5tT?rT^ 






R 5 tPR% II 


Fortunately, in the case of works on music the authors are 
either kings or their chief officers and this fact enables us to easily 
determine their chronology. But very few works give the list of books 
consulted by their authors. Sarangadeva in Sangitaratnakjra (i 2-^0 P\^D.) 
Hammfrai the king of ^akambari in Rajaputana in his Sfi'ngarahWra, 
(1300 A.D) Ajjaraja in Easaratnadfpikd (1330 A.D?\ Jagaddhara in 
Sangitasarvdsva (1450 A.D ?), king Raghunatha of Tanjore (1620 A.D.) 
in Sangltasudha, Ranganaiha in Sangltad igdhdbdhi (1700 A.D.) and an 
anonymous author in an anonymous work of a recent date, have favoured 
us with the names of their authorities.^ Of course every work mentions 

5 Hmmlra; — 

* iPTq iR qa f N »q ;?qT: 


{Continueti on next page) 
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st>mt earlier names or sites <ol4er |>assa|^» such chatibns preftise la 
every Iwrancli of liierature «:oedoct for us a Ifaliety df cbrooolbfy where 
if one step is fixed rightly the others are determined in relatidn to It# 
Thus the Sultan SShi and others supply us the milestones of the chro- 
nology in musical literature. 

probably consists of five or six pTdk^QS or 
sections cm gUa and raga, tB{a, prabandha, prakfrna f characteristics of 
songsters and flourishes in songs), v&dya and nrtya\ but out of which 

(Footnote continued from previous page) 

Allerfeja.*^ 

^rnrspBRR ?r«jR®ffR?rpTO^ 

Jagaddhara — 

^TCrfNBrrH ?r«iT 

KaghunStha mentioaa— Nandeevra-somhita: y^h^ika-^mhita; Bharatiyam: 
Brihaddesi; Sangitachandrika; Manumatsamhita: V'idySraii.ya’a Sangitasara and 
Sangitaratnakara . 

RaflganStba — 

* Anonymous author — Page 65 No, 4798 of Oriental Mss., Library; Mysore. 

^wstNb JTRsrrkfli; 
gfRR^ ?Tsir 

^ a;f^^jwns3R*!WRf ^ 

<ife5Ri snwraT^ 

S8 
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the portions of the first and the fourth section alone are now available. 
An examination of the first section shows that the composers aimed at 
brevity and precision in both matter and expression; wherever more 
schools than one existed on any particular topic and those followed by 
the minority are also treated in addition to the general opinion. For 
instance after the treatment of three gramas, sha<ija, madhyama and 
gandhdra as defined by the schools of Bharata the council proceeds to 
give the definitions of those maintained by Narada, Hanuman, and the 
author of Vddimattagajdnkuia, which are nandydvarta, jimuta and 
Bubhadra,^ 

Vddimattagajdhkuia deals at length with nandydvarta, jirnuta 
and subhadra gramas which have nothing in common with the three 
grdmas of the Bharata school. 

ITFWRW ^fcrsqr^r^T; fCTTfl I 

In Sangitaaara, which is in the form of a dialogue between 6iva 
and Parvati, it is given as: 

JTTRT ' 

adding the marchands peculiar to these grdmas which agree with those 
enunfierated by Narada. But the learned conncil condemns this school thus: 

Grdmas of this school are useful more for the regulation* of 
tanas used in sacrifices than for the pleasure with which rdgas cau enter* 
tain the public mind. Later on when the form of Vina interpreted by 
iruii values was altered by the permanent fixture of frets the old grama- 
system became obsolete, 

5 Bharata mentions only the sha^ja and madhydma grdmas and 
abandons the gandndra as it is not useful to the dhruvdgdna in a drama* 
The grdmas are distinguished by the perfection of concordant or safhvddi 
svaras either natural or strained Shadja grama has natural safHvSditva 
for three svaras, while a little strain on the panchama anh dhaivata 
produces the madhyama grdma but the gandhdra grama has the least 
concordance unless the svaras are greatly shifted in /ru^t values. Thus 
Nanyadeva and Abhinavagupta say that it presents too low or too high 
a pitch* {'^atitSramandraivdt'') 
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Amoos the works enumerated herein, Bharata’s ^astra leads the 
others, as the oldest. It is said that its extent is 1,25,000 granikas. 

of Bharata as avadible consists of 6000 granthaff, while 
another work called Dvadc^ct S'lhurl is appir^ntly lost. A number of 
verses quoted under Bbarata by Saofaraaajdia, Jagaddhara. drinidhi etc , 
are not found in the available work.® Saradatana^^a and Tamil writers 
refer to Panchabhdratiya (five works in the name of Bharata and his 
pupils) and the following conjecture may induce research scholars to 
work out the problem in a more satisfactory manner: — 


Bharata: 

V^iddha Bharata: 
K 5 hala: (8,000?) 
Matanga: 

Dattila: 
A^makuUa: 
Nakhakutta: 
Gandharva veda: 
Mat]:gupta: 

Nandi: 41000 
Siva and Parvati: 


6,000 

12,000 {DvddaJa-sdhasri) 


6.000 (including portions on vMya and nrtya) 

2.000 dot do« 

2.000 

2,000 

20,000 

6.000 


4,000 


Even such liberal and imaginary estimation does not take us 
beyond 72,000 granthas. Unless commentaries are included in Bharata’s 
works the total of 1,25,000 cannot bd made up 7 Abhinavagupta alone 
gives us 40,000 granthas and Udbhata 8,000 (?l, Lollata 15,000 (?) and 
6aiikuka 6000 (?^ Kfrtidhara and Dnananjaya have written independent 
works, and not commentaries on Bharata. 


6 . 


7 . 


Page lot. 


^;Ts?i??rFT?r?iT 3ig[ 'ir?i 1 

3 [r % fl: ^rrrr JT^rr: 11 

in his com. on Anarghardghava* 


§ 

Bven Jydtirmalla, MaharAja of Nlpal (1600 A.D,?) says: 

I 1 ?rs|?r« ' 

I 5 ? wr g ^11 
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Bharata’s work is said to have been obtai&ed from the South.^ 

A brief notice may be taken of the other works. It is yet to 
be determined whether the convention intended any chronological sequence 
in the enumeration of the books kept at their disposal, 

Sdfigitasagara and Rdgdri^ava: — Nothing is known of these two 
works. A large fragment of Asokamalla's book on n^tya is available 
which bears no name in the manuscript, which has neither beginning nor 
end; it may be a section of SaUgitasdgara or Sangitdrnava. Whether 
Edgarnava, Tdldrnava, GUdrnava, Deiinrittdrnava are independent 
works or sections of Bhardtdrnava or Sangildrniva can be ascertained 
only by further discoveries of some of these works. In some places the 
names of works are used as synonyms and in others as rUdhil^ In others 
they have to be treated as different works e. g SangitdrTpava and 
Sangltaratndkara, Mdtydrniva and N'dfyaritndkara are separate bjoks. 

Sangitadipika — was composed by Madhavabhatti. a resident 
of Benares. It is a small work of looo granthas. Its author enumerates 
the three gramas as nandydvarta &c., and his division of the rdgas are 
based on rdga rdginl >ystem. King Raghunatha mentions this work in 
his Sahgita-sudhd, A o )py of tais work is found in the Tanjore Library. 
It was probably composed about 1200 A.D. 

Sangitachuddmani the work of Jagadekamalla, a Western 
Chalukya king (113S "*^45 A.D.) has at least five sections. He is full* 
clear and precise in thought and expression. Like his father, famous 
Sdmesvara, the auih 3 r of AbhiUishiLdrthachintdrnaTpi and Vikramdn- 
kdbhyudaya, he spent his whole life among scholars of repuie. as 
mentioned with honour by a poet: — 

“ ».o 

8 Bhartrihari states a similar iuitauce of Fatanjali's MahSJ>kl^hya» when it 
was lost in the north, was obtained only at Srtparvata on the banks the 
Krishna. JagajjydtirmaUa, the king of Nepal, proourod with sreat difficulty a 
copy of Sangitachandra (i.e, Sangitachandrodaya) from South India. Copies of 
Abhinavagupta’a commentary are now procured only from Malabar, on which 
alone the printed edition is based. 

9 " DiSiyanritya-aamu.dr^akhyi" (KaUinatfaa’s quotatioa). "DiSlya- 

(Vemabhupala), ' Di^i nritta payorase" (Jiyana)— are 
the synonyms of the same work when they referred to p-Sda pafSJ^ 
(foot poses). 

10. Tild&dhyiya (Section II) ends: — 

(Continued on next pays/ 
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VadmattagajSn/cuf ,— is a small work of about 400 granthOs of 
anonymous production but its 'authorship is ascribed to Bbarata as tbe 
work begins — 

I 

Hhrw ^ajor srr^ 5r#Bf%n5nf^ i 

''O 

It follows closely the school of Narada in music. The contents 
of the work after the introduction are given as follows: — 

*irirr 

rfRf q^Rqar^Trl in^ 1 

56iR5r4 ?irft5rf ^ wr irq 

qait: qfi^^iT^grBr ^ 3 ; qipJiT: 
q5R5ft3irf^ ^ItT , 

The whole work is available in Nepal and Poona, For forty-two 
bhdshas (vernaculars) the author gives examples separately. 

: SaUgltaratrakara is a work of 6arngadeva (1230 A.D ) which is 
available in print with the commentary of Kallinatha. Kalliratha seems 
to have written' his work about 1420 A.D, and was probably one among 
the Sultan’s proteges, 

Sangitadarptma. A work of this name is av«ailable everywhere 
but *it is^Uhe production of Damodara of about iCoo A.D. P’or his son 
Ananta was the;tutor of \>da the author of Sangitamakaranda, who wrote 
it under the patronage of ^ahaji father of Sivaji. Hence the work 
referred to in the Sultan’s collection must be an earlier production. A 
workjcalied Ndtyadarpana is available to us but wh'^ther it forms the 
Nafya section of Sangitadarpann is yet to be known. 

(Footnotfi continued from previous page) 

Nrityddhydya (section V) closes thus: - 

qrfSnfei sfoi sfRTgsrni i 

q?nR^: 5^3. II 

?55Tf^nW«ii RW q^t^eqiR: II 

Safigilasamiyamra of Par§vadeva is only an epitome of this fine work* 
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TUSri^ava. An early work referred to in lfj&W>dhi and Tula- 
ratn&kara. There is a Tamil work of the same name which is probably 
its translation. 

Sangltn-kalpavriksha with VistarH or its commentary was 
written by Raya Gape^h, son of Virasiifaha of ChSbuvana family. The 
commentary was composed to please a great songstress called Mala. 

Sarrgltaratnavali'-lihtxt are two different works of this name 
written by different authors. Jayana, the commander of the Elephant 
forces of Kakatiya Ganapati of Warangal (iigS — 1263 A. D.) composed a 
work of this name about 1240 A D. Somarajadeva, the pratihdra (door- 
keeper) of Bhimadeva 11 of Anahilapatak is another author of the work 
of the same name. The former work consists of eight chapters and the 
latter nine sections. Somadeva was the son of Jagaddeva of Chapotk^ta 
family who defeated Amir (of Sind). S 5 maraja was also the master of 
the Elephant forces. His work consists of 1,000 granthas and may be 
assigned to 1200 A.D.H Hammira of Sakambhari mentions him with 
honour thus: ''prbkta iri SdmardjS'na na(yavedavirifLchind*\ S'omaraja 
was a commander under both Ajayapala and Bhimadeva, between whom 
Haripala, the author of Sangitaiudhakara ruled for four years. 

Nriilctraivdvali, This was written by Jayasenapati mentioned 
above. It is divided into rmrga and deit modes of dances each being 
treated separately in four chapters. It was composed in the Kali year 
4355f Ananda when Gapapati was reigning in Warangal. 12 h is one of 


11 Sdmarfijadfiva cloiei his work thus: — 





12. 


^ 5T:^ II 

SR ^ ^ 

11 


Ji^RTsiri'SiRcr^sftER; i 



(Continued on next page) 
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the best works on nritya, following Abhinavagupta and Kirtidhara for 
mSrga type and Matanga for dg4f system. The author traces the Chitra 
QoiidcUi dance to the aesthetic conceptions of BhnlolranaaUa*Some^vara*^ 

SciHffftQmudrd^ Nothing is known about it and no reference to 
it is found in any other work. 

Saflgitopanishatsara is a work by Sudhakala^a, a great Jain 
scholar, pupil of RajaSekhara of Maladhdrigachcha. The author com* 
posed the ^angitdpanishat in 1380 V. S. and its sdra in 1406 V. §• 
which corresponds to 1324 and 1350 A.D. He had the title of Vacha- 
nacharya. He was an ornament of the court of BhaveSa^^. The work 
is divided into six chapters. He mentions Durga, K5ha]a, Dattila and 
Bhoja. It extends over i.ooo granthas. Of the other Jain writers on 
music we may mention Parsvadeva (of Diga^bara sect) and Mapdana 
who composed Saflgitasamayasdra and Sangitamandana respectively. 

Sangitasdrakalikd was the work of a mathematician Mdksha* 
deva who lived about 1300 A.D. The work is divided into 3 sections on 
gita^ vddya and nritya in which the td(a portion of the vddya section 
alone is still missing. The rest of the work extending about 4000 
granthas treats of in a concise form both the sanglta and ndfya sciences. 
The author mentiops with reverence Sarahgadeva and, therefore, is later 
than 1230 A.D, 


(Footnote continued from previoust page) 

This Gapapati was regarded as a gr^at patron of letters, especially 
aaftglia and probably as an author too. Haramira, a king of Sakambhari 
(Sumbar?) extols him in his Srivgdrahdra (a fine work in sangita and 
nd(ya). 

<T«n II 

ii 

13. J&yana says.— 

^ nwt ti 

11 End of Adhy 4 ya /. 
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Sangltavinoda. It is not known who composed the work and 
what portions of nritya, gita and vadya are treated in it. All the 
three copies available give us three different commentaries’ on a single 
verse which enumerates the categories in music proper. In two of the 
commentaries a portion of it on hastctbhinaya (poses of hand) was lost 
and it was apparently restored by king Anupasimha of V. §. 1649, as 
the manuscript was copied then. If only one ^ 15 ka forms the wwk it 

is really a vindda in music and the name of the book is quite 

appropriate. 

Anandasarijtvani is a work by the king Madanapala probably 
of the 14th century. The leaf describing his genealogy, is unfortunately 
missing in the manuscript. He had the titles of Rayakatharimalla, 
Rayavibhala and Papditaparijata The work is incomplete and slops 

in the third chapter. Madana’s treatment is new and interesting. 

Kumbhakarpa (1450 A D.) quotes from this work. Madana may be 
identified with the author of Madana pdrijdta and Madanapdla-nighantu 
which was composed in 1375 A. I). , Though the kings of that name 
appear in the families of Gahadhavalas about 1120 A.D, and the 
R&strakutas, about ngo A D. as Visve^vara referring to Madana in his 
Karmavipdka meniions the above titles of him, he must be his patron, 
(137s A.D I 

Mukidva(i. This is evidently an abreviation for Sangitamukta- 
vafl. There are two works of that name, one by Devapabhatta and the 
other by Devendrabhatta; copies of the both are available in ihe Tanjore 
Palace Library. Devendra quotes from Devapa’s work which seems to 
have been written about 1300 A.D., under the patronage of a Karpata 
king. If the development of the theories in music and poses in dances 
is scrutinised, Devana’s work appears to come between Sarapgadeva 
(1230 A.D ,) and Vemabhupala (1410 A.D.) It is probable that the 
work referred to is Devendra’s which may be tentatively assigned to a 
date between 1320 and 1380 A D. His guru was Rudra or Rudm^a 
honoured by the scholars at the courts of the Andhra, Karpata, 
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This iiOka though found in five copies is still erronecuis. Here 
i.s of five kinds JyStih is of two 

kinds are 72. Ouru, 3 kinds 
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MaharSshtra, Gau^a, Gurjara and Gwalior.l^ In the evolution of 
Parva ranga of Bharata (Chapter V.) which was restricted to tht 
exhibition of a /di^ma great niodidcat ions have been made as time went by 
and the latest introduced in the daily performance of dance in the form 
of PuBhpdfijSMP-^> 1400 A,D., quite a modern system of combination 

of dance, instrument, and vocal music came into vogue snd the oldest 
description of ii available is found in Devendra’s work, then in the 
Sangftadarpan'i of Damodara and afterwards in Sangitmnakaranda 
of Veda. Devendra was a profound scholar in grammar, logic, and 
mimdnsd and frequently quotes from the opinions of scholars of the 
Andhra and Karpata countries.l 7 

Bdlabodhana '-This appjars to be a commentary on Bharata*s 
Ndiy ^d^tra and seems to have been composed about 1350 A.D., and 
the work is not mentioned elsewhere. On the Ndlya fdst^a of Bharata, 
(i-e., the Shafsahasri), Udbhata, Lollata, 6ankuka, Ghaptaka, Kirtidhara, 
Abhinavagupta. Jagadekamalla, ^rirangaraja have commented. Abhinava- 
gupta*s is the best among them. SrLangaiaya is referred to as 
Bhdshyavydkhydta by Achjutaraya of Vijayanagar (1530 — 1544 A. D.) in 
his work on ths tdfa seciion.l^ Kumbhakarpa (1450 A. 1) ) studied 
completely four of the above commentaries, and Jay ana (1240 A.D.) was 
well acquainted with Lollata, Kirtidhara, and Abhtnava Bdlabodhana 
is not available to us. 

Sangifa^Sif Omani is found quoted by Gajapaii Naiayapa (proba- 
bly of 1700 A.D.) in his Sangitar^drayana , The manuscripts of Sangita- 
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/troma^t are found in the libraries of the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, Calcutta, and of the H. H. the Maharajah Bikanir. ^bth 
of them are incomplete* The Society’s ebj^ extends ( ai^ he gita section 
alone. The first leaf of this manuscript j^ves the be{^M|||^of a different 
work on tsla ihi has no connection with the text of 8dnifttaJtiroma)f.i. 
One of the colophons reads— 

1 ^ 





The copy of the Library of H. H. The Maharaja of Bikanir 
extends over sections of prabandha (musical composition) and pf&kiripa 
miscellaneous* Somesvara and his son Jagadekamalla are mentioned 
frequently as they are the great authorities on prabandha compositions. 
If the whole work is available it would surely form a noble addition to 
the Library of MusiCi 


In preparing the foregoing note on Sangttaiirdmani I am 
deeply indebted to the kindness of the authorities of the Royal Asiatic 
Society of Bengal for SiincUoning the loan of their manuscript through 
the Curator of the Bhandarkar's Oriental Research Institute, Poona. I 
am very deeply indebted to thip Bikanir Durbar fcr giving me copies of 
very rare works on Music available in the State Library. Panicularly 
my thanks are due to the Prime Minister and the Director of Education 
of the State. 


Errata 

In footnote lo, please make the following corrections. At the 
end of line i, re^ad: in line 2, read for 

and in line 4, read for 
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B. V. Krishnarao, m.a.,b,l. 

In my Revised Chronology of the Eastern Chajukyas,! I stated 
that the reign of Rajaraja or Rajarajanarendra began in Dundhubi, §.S. 044 
and ended in Plava, S. S. 9832 and, that the intervening Saka years were 
counted as 41 years That is to say, I stated that Rajaraja's reign lasted 
from 1022 to 1061 A.D. This view has been seriously contested in certain 
quarters and, therefore, it is the purpose of this short paper to show 
that there are four recorded dates in the inscriptions of the Vishpu* 
vardhan-Vijayaditya VIII 3 , {not VII as Dr. Fleet and other scholors who 
still follow him call) which go to establish beyond doubt that ray Sup- 
position is quite reasonable and correct. Rajarajanarendra’s reign began in 
Bhadrapada of ? S. 944 expired and ended sometirae in the earlier half of 
Kartika, §, S. 983, the corresponding dates in Christian era being August 
1022 and October 1061. The recorded dates in question are as follows: — 

!• S, I. 7., Foil. /F, No. 1012: Daksharama, East Godavari Dist 

LI. I — 4: Sa(Sa)kavarshaiiibulu 990 Svasti Sarval 6 kai 5 raya §ri 
Vishpuvardhana Maharajula pravarddfaamana-vijayarajya saiiivatsara(Iu) 8 
dina II Visa(sa)khapattana(i;ia)muna Kamma komafi Mediyasseffi koduku 
Papaya Tula-masamuna Krshpa-pakshamuna trayodasi......“Hail ! On the 

13th tithi in the dark fortnight of the Tula month, which is the nth 
day of the 8th year of the augmenting victorious reign of the glorious 
king #Vishi;iuvardhana maharaja surnamed Sarvalokd^raya, Papayya, son of 
Mediya-setti, a vaisya of the Kamma i.e., Andhra country^ and resident 
of Vi^akhapattana etc.” The details of the date correspond to 26th 
October 1068 A.D. It must now be obvious that as the 8ih year fell 
in 6. S. 990, the ist year began 'in 8. S. 983 according to the theory 
advanced by me, namely that when one king’s reign ended and h^is 

1 JAHR8. Vol.*IX, Part IV, pp. 1—32. 2 Ihid, See chart facing p. 82. 

8 When Dr. Fleet wrote (i. A. XX, pp. 274—276) the reign of VijayAditya- 
Bfidapa was not known. Therefore he called Vijayaditya, younger brother of 
R&jar&janarer^a, Vijaykditya VII. Now that Badapa also appears to be a 
Vijaygditya. he is to be designated as Vijayiditya VII and Vijaylditya. son of 
VimaUditya is to be styled as Vijayiditya VIII. 

4 In Kalinga and Orissa, the name Kamma refers to the Andhra ooantry in 
contradistinction to Kanaka which indicates Kalinga or 04^a. For instance, the 
Andhra br^hmanas are referred to as Kamma br&hmanas by the Oriyas. 
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successor** reign befAn in im, end the snifi^ %$k$ 

counted fAlie ovef, i the li^ll ii MM ^ 

secondly \ 

983 becois^,, first 

year of his successor Vijayiditya vjiET. Jdj^ejpver^^ the above- 

mentioned recbrd ^ies precisely the date of Viyatyidtiya*'^ accession If 
the 13th tithi of the dark fortnight of Tula month in 6 S 990 was the 
nth day of the 8th year, it follows then quite logically that the 13th 
tithi of the dnrk fortnight of Tula month in 6 S. 983 was the nth day 
of the first year of Vijayadityi VIII. And that means Vijaj aditya’s 
reign began actually on the 3rd tithi of the dark fortnight of Tula 
month. This date corresponds in Christian era to 2nd November \o6i A. D. 
This date agrees substantially with the date (Octobber ro^i AD) already 
proposed by me for the commencement of Vijqy adit> a’s reign (lbid\ 


II. 8*LI VoL IV, No. 1013 * Daksharama 

LI. I 3-^4 dakabde rasa-naga-raiiidhra ganite kanjarii gate 

bhaskare Sakavfrshaiiibulu*) 996 1 Svastt Sarvalokas a\i Vishnu- 

vardhana maharajulu pravarddhamana vijayarajya sam 3 ndagu nepti 

Kanyasaihkranti nimittamuna “On the cccasion of the Kan> a Sankranii 

(Sun's entry into the zodiacal sign Virgo) in 6. S 986, in the 3rd year 

of the glorious great king Vishpuvardhna surnamed SarvaJdkd^raya ’’ 

If the § S. 983 could not be the first year, §. S 986 ought to be the 
4th year But this apparent discrepancy can easily he explained The 
Ryali plates of Vijayaditya VIII state that Saktivarman II reigned for 
one year after having been placed on the throne by his father out of 
paternal love, and then passed away. 

Orihftvd sva-sute snehdt rdjyaiH iri SaktivQrma7ti | 
nyasiatk tasmin dhardm^skarh saThrakshayd l(i?h divif>i gat^ 

If we deduct this owe year from the period under rtviet^ we find that 

§ S 986 bf comes the 3rd year. Again it appears from another verse 

of the same record that after the death h s on y wjn Vija>adit>a VIII, 
or Vijayadeva as he called himself also as tnoed the throne once 
more, — rather resumed the kingship which he bad apparently laid down 

m preference to his son, — out of regard for dharnia, like Panha after 

the death of Abhimanyu. * 

Aprdptdnubhave suto vidhivatat prdpt"^ Abhtmanvdv^ivah | 
svarggaiH tyakta ruchis-mkhoshu Vijayadityadhipah Pdrthivdt II 

This verse clearly denotes that towards the closing vears of *his reign, 
Vijayaditya VIII had ceased to reckon his son’s period of i year on the 
throne as being diflerent from that of his ov^n. He reckoned accordingly 
his owu regnal p^n fiom 1 ^ S. 983. Ihis is clearly borne out by the 
followini^ record. 
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III. Rajahmundry Stone Inscription, Ep*CoL No. 400 of 1933*34. 
Published by me in the Bharati 1933, Part i, p, 468, in Telugu. 

LI. I & 4 StkSbde yuga nanda-ramdhra gapite Chaitraib gate bhaskare 

# « # • 

Svasti Sarvaloka^raya ^ri Vishpuvardhana-maharajula pravardha* 
mana vijayarajya samvatsa(ra^) 12 ^rahi Vishuva-samkranti*nimityarfa* 

buna In S. S. 994 (rartidhra^^Q, nanda»9 and yuga-'4) when the 

sun has entered the asterism Chaitra, on the auspicious occasion of the 
Vishuva satfakranti, in the 12th year cf the glorious great king V'ishpu- 

vardhana surnatned Sarvalokasraya ** The corresponding date in 

Christian era for this is 21st September 1072 A. D. Reckoning from 
S.S. 983 as the ist year we get the 12th year in S S. 994. 

The Superintendent for Epigraphy, Southern Circle, thinks that 
Vishpuvardhana mentioned in these records could not be taken to be 
Vijayaditya VIII. f A.R.S^I.E., iQSt. P s6A He says, that, ‘‘normally 
‘Vijayaditya‘ would not be designated as a ‘ Vishpuvardhana’, and with 
this dynasty beginning with Vishpuvardhana III down to Amma II, that 
practice was for the monarchs to assume the surnames Vishnuvardhana 

and Vijayaditya alternately " So far his statement is correct. But 

he has not taken notice of the fact that from Saktivarman I (991 — loii 
A. D ) onwards down to Rajaraja II (1146 — 1173 A.D ) that practice was 
not followed. Every Eastern Chalukya king during this period called 
himself only by the surname Vishpuvardhana without a single exception. 
There is no wonder, therefore, in Vijayaditya VIII assuming the surname 
Vishnuvardhana like his elder step-brother. The learned Kpigraphist is, 
not unaware of the record on Ryali plates of Vijayaditya VIII (C. p 8 . 
Nos. 8 and 9 of 1932 ---SS) wherein the king calls himself ‘/rf Vishnu- 
vardhana Mdhardjddhiraja\ So the objection that V’ishpuvardhana 
mentioned in the above records might not be Vijayaditya VIII is not 
souaS. Again, the learned Epigraphist throws out a suggestion that 
Vishpuvardhana* might in all probability be Kulottunga Chotjadeva I, 
This suggestion, too, is hardly tenable. In the first place the Chellur 
plates of Vira Choda [S,LL, Vol. I, No 39, p. 49 verses 14—17) 
clearly speak of Vijayaditya^s rule in Vengi before Kulottunga Choda 
assumed the rulership of it A number of hivS records found at 
Daksharama and ^Isewhere plainly show bis reign began in 6. S 991, i.e. 
1069 A.D. IS.I.L, Vol. IV, Nos. 1015, 1021, 1029 and 1282). And this 
date obviously falls after the reign of his maternal uncle and rival, Vira 
Rajendra Choja. Still another objection to the learned Epigraphist’s 
view is that* in all the records of the Andhra country, Kuldttunga Choda I 
is referred to not merely as Vishnuvardhana, but as saptama-Vishfiu^^ 
vardhana or Vishpuvardhana VII and Ohakravarti Xulottunga Choda* 
devara. (Ibid), Above all there is the statement in the Chellur 
plates that Kulottunga Ch 5 di I a sumed suzerainty directly over Vengi 
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muo^ 

otls^ »fter Uif 4eftt}[» <|l |kif ud^ Vii^:^idiiy4h wba wmt ^ heaven after 
reiening far filfnen ye^s. U «#e only then t^t KulSttmiga sent bis 
sepond son ^lecita Muosoiedi Ct^U to VSjOtgi u |tis viceroy. Ip the 
face of the^ facts, the learned Epigraphist’s suggestion or dpubt loses 
all its force and fails to carry conviction. 

IV, 8 , L Ly VoL iP, i^o l$lMt LXaksihirama?* 

LI. I, 4 & (;: (SS)k3bdS Sara*raiiidhra nanda*gat;in@ i§r! Bhfma- 

nathaya Sahavarsha(ninlu*) qqs svasti sarval5kai$raya Sr! Vishnu* 

vardhana-maharajula pravardhamana vi jayarajya saifavatsara(nniulu*) 1 3 

gn nepti yuttarayapa nimittamuna “Hail. In the Saka year 995, 

in the 13th year of the augmenting victorious reign of Vishijuvardhana 
maharaja surnamed Sarvatokdiraya, on the cccasiun of uttarSfai^- 
yaiHkrUfUi ^winter solisiice).^...!! 6 . S. 995 is reckoned as the initial 
year, then §. S. 955 becomes the 13th year. 

From the foregoing it is clear that Rajarajanaiendflra^s reign, 
came to an end about the Tnla*mdsa or Kantiica in §. S. 983 eorres* 
ponding to October 1061 A.D, and Vijayadkya Villas reign com4iience4 
immediately, about same time. 
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About two years ago when an old tank was being repaired at 
Korukop^a, a flourishing village situated about g mites to the north of 
Rajahmuadry, the Uppara tank diggers found in a corner of the tank-bed 
a small masonry structure. When it was destroyed, it is said, they 
discovered to their astonishment three complete sets of copper-plates 
and a numOer of other articles of which no accurate account is available* 
The Upparas took possession of the finds and taking them to be gold 
shared the spoils amongst themselves equally, after cutting the rings 
and destroying the seals. One of them, to whose share fell two large 
plates and three small ones, approached the village goldsmith, but was 
disappointed when it was pronounced that the plates were made of copper 
ahd that they would not bring any wealth. The news reached the 
manager of the Korukonda DivasthStnamf who at once sent for the 
Uppara man, seized the plates and sent them to his friend Mr. B. V. K. 
for decipherment and publication. Some days later, three large and three 
small plates reached Mr* Nalam iCrishnarao, President of the Gautami 
Library, from another source, and were passed on to Mr R S. R. 
through the intervedtion of a common friend* Quite accidentally both 
B* V. K. and R. S. R. came to know of each other's possessions* 
When they put the plates together, they discovered that they 

contained three different inscriptions, two complete ones and one 
fragmentary. The third set is incomplete, for one or two plates of thaf 
set must have been destroyed under the belief that they were gold* The 
fragmentary record is none the less poorer for the loss of its plates, for 
ths? donative and historically interesting portion which is engraved on 
the last plate remains with us. We then decided to publish these three 
inscriptions under our joint names m the pages of this Journah These 
three records belong to the Reddt dynasty ; and their discovery in one 
spot throws a snspieion that they probably belonged to one and 

the same family. The first record belongs to the reign of Kumfiragiri 
(drca I383^x4q3 A.D.) and the remaining two including the fragment 
belong to the period of his brother-in-law, Kiiaya-Vema fonnder of the 
kingdom of RljamahSndranagtra. (Rajimahindri or Raiabmundry). 

* I. Jbiaparti Grant of Knmaragiri. dated 8. S« ISIS* 

The record is engraved upon five copper* plates, each measuring 
roughly ii*' by s'f which are numbered. The first three plates are 

slightly longer than the two outer ones ; the plates contain round 
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holes to their proper left, through which passed a ring containing a seal 
which is now missing. The edges of the plates are slightly raised into 
ritns so as to protect the writing on them. The plates are in an 
excellent state of preservation. The writing on the plates is not uniform; 
it discloses apparently the hand of more than two scribes. The writing 
on plates i (6), ii (a) it (6), Hi (a) and m (b) seems to be very careless, 
and the letters are not well formed or shaped. The writing on the tw^ 

sides of the fourth plate is neat and the letters are beautiful and shapely. 

Again the letters on the last plate appear to be in a totally different 
hand altogether. Moreover, the number of lines on each plate is not 
uniform. On plate i 1 ), there are v lines; on ii a and ii 6 there arC 
nine lines each; on the iii a there are ten lines, while on iii b there are 

only 9 lines again. On the remaining plates there are ten lines on each 

side. Thus the inscription runs in all into 82 lines. The presence of 
three varieties of writing, of three different scribes apparently, and the 
un-uniform size of the plates throw a reasonable suspicion on our minds, 
whether all these five plates contain only one inscription. Against this 
view, however, there is the fact that there is the continuity of the record; 
and, therefore, we may safely conclude that this inscription was engraved 
upon the copper plates by at least three persons. That perhaps is the 
reason why the scribe is not mentioned at the end. The letters are not 
properly incised on the first three plates; nevertheless, the letters are 
clear. On the remaining plates, the letters are deeply and clearly cut. 

The characters used are Telugu of the old type and belong to 
the period to which the inscription relates. There are, however, certain 
instances in which the characters differ from the modern letters. The 
ialakattu or the secondary form of a looks like a semi-circle, and th® 
gudi or the secondary forms of the vowels i and i appear like the upper 
half of a circle. To denote the secondary form of i the scribe has used 
a small loop- like curve at the left end of the semi circle. The secondary 
form of e looks like a sickle, and no distinction is made between ;and 
the secondary I and similarly between o and d. The use of a perpendi- 
cular sign at the bottom to distinguish the aspirated from the unaspirated 
forms of some consonants is not employed* The reader is therefore 
obliged to read the letter either as unaspirated or aspirated according to 
the context. The letter bha is distinguished from bha which is written 
without a talaka((u* Otherwise the distinction is not to be met with 
in the other forms of bh, for instance in bhi, bha and bhau* Similarly 
no such distinction is drawn from d and d and dh and d\ one has to 
make them out from the sense The only orthographical peculiarities 
that are worth mentioning are tnat when r is tae initial * letter in a 
compound letter it is written as in Kagari sometimes as a curved 
stroKe on the right topside of the letter. (LI. 47, 51, 51, 62 etc 1 
Anusvdra is u^ed in places throughout where m, ^ or n is to be used. 
The language emploired in the inscription is Sanskrit and the record is in 
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verse throughout. It!?contains different metres; at the end even the 
boundaries of the village, which are in Telugu are freely mixed up with 
Sanskrit language and are mentioned in verse. 

This inscription is important and interesting for several reasons* 
This is the only record on copper plates of the reign of Kumaragiri, 
one of the fortunate sovereigns of the illustrious Reddi dynasty of 
Koodavidu, which has been so far discovered. The charter being a 
contemporary record, the historical information provided by it has a 
greater value. This inscription which is luckily dated, fixes the date 
of the conquest of Kalinga by Kumaragiri. It is also interesting for 
the reason that it makes a clear reference to the contemporary rulers of 
the neighbouring kingdoms and the political relations that prevailed 
bo.vv.cn ivariiaragiri and his contemporaries. Kumaragiri's contemporary 
in Vijayanagara was Vira Harihararaya II, at Gulburga (Kalubarige) 
Sultan Feroz Shah and in Kalinga Vira Nrsithhadeva IV (1378-1414 A. D.) 

The inscription opens with invocations of Vishou (verse 1) and 
of the Moon, (verses 2 — 3). It then refers to the Mountain Meru, 
which is the support of the three worlds, and then to Bbaratavarsha 
which lies to the north of it. In Bbaratavarsha lies Bharata khapda* the 
abode of prosperity, where arose many mighty kings of the Kshatriya 
race who protected the earth for a long time. In their line was born a 
mighty king known as Pratapa Rudra, the moon to the ocean that was 
the illustrious Kakatiya family. 

The inscription then goes on to state that after Pratapa Rudra, 
had passed away, the land meaning the empire was enveloped in dark- 
ness just as after the setting of the sun. The country became infested 
with thieves, robbers and lawlessness, and terror prevailed for some time* 
Then to the delight of the world i. e., the kingdom and the people 
there was born in the family that sprang up from the feet of Vishhu a 
greaj king named Vema(l', whose spotless fame spread far from the Setu 
(Ramesvaram) to the Himalayas. He was a great warrior; by the 
strength of his arms and valour, Verna conquered a kingdom and ac* 
quired the epithet Vlra-Narayana, for he had ‘lifted* the earth that was 
sunk in the ocean that was the Yavana or Muhammadan army like God 
Narayapa himself and thus freed the country from the Muhammadan 
occupation. He built a flight of steps from the bank P§tala Ganga, i.e., 
Krishpa to the tcyp of the 6nsaiia Hill where resides the Lord Mahe^a, 
(Siva.) He performed all the dams (gifts) mentioned by HSmadri. He 
had two sons, the glorious Anna-V5ta and the great king Anna-Vemai 
Anna Yota conquered his foes, captured their forts and thereby extended 
the borders of his kingdom. Anna-Vema became king thereafter who 
like his father performed all the choicest gifts {ddnas) described by 
Himadri and delighted the hearts of the forlorn and the distrested* 
Anna'Vdta bad a son named Kumaragiri, the abode of fortuuei who was 
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well versed in all arts and sciences. By celebrating spring festivals 
(vasafUStsava) in his kingdom, Kumaragirl acquired the epithet Tasanta 
rdya. Kumaragin's son was Vira Anna-Vota (II) who was equal in 
prowess and valour to his grand-father whose name he bore Anna 
Vota II shone like Kumaia (i^umarasvamin) in beauty and valour as 
well. Having seated the y<mng prince on his lap, king Kji&maragin per- 
formed the l\ild-ddno or Tuldpurmha^ddna at Daksharama (now mis- 
spelt as Draksharama). With the object of bestowing upon his son 
Prince Vira Anna-Voia, a large kingdom by occupying new tetritories, 
king Kumaragirl summoned his brother-im*law« the great prince Ka^aya- 
Vemai who was his minister and generalissimo, to his presence and spoke 
to him thus: ' The kings of the northern and southern as well as the 
western regions have always been eageny on friendly terms with us of 
their own accord* Only the kings of the eastern quarter and beyond 
the Simhadri hill (i. e., Simhachalam in Visagapatam district), have not 
been our allies They are, therefore, to be conquered and their territories 
annexed to our domiaions”. Thus, commanded by king Vasantaraya, 
who was an ornament of majesty, valour and splendour, the great hero 
Kataya Verna declared his departure with a large army causing thereby 
great distress and affliction to tne enemies. He left ^ailapura (literally 
‘the city of the hill;, i. e*, Kopdavidu and arrived in the city known 
as Rajamahendranagara. There, within the walls of the city, stood the 
celebrated shrine, the abode of the Lord Gopiatha, the destroyer of the 
intoxicated Asuraa, having been established in that spot by the sage 
fiuka-Brahma. With the desire of obtaining success to his arms in the 
expedition, the high-minded Kataya- VSma worshipped Gopinatha, the 
lord of the Universe and then took a vow that if he returned victorious 
from his eastern expedition he would assign a beautiful village for the 
worship of the deity. 

Then, at an auspicious moment and agreeble time, Kataya- Verna 
sounded the kettle-drum and set out with his army against the rulbrs of 
tne eastern quarter with the object of conquering them and extending the 
dominions of his sovereign. He conquered the rulers of the kingdoms 
that lay between the Vindhyadri in the north and the Sithhadri on the 
south, and placed his own officers in charge of all the important 
fortresses and towns in that region. He then levied tribute from the 
vanquished Gajapaii, ruler of Cuttaj;:k, the foremosj among the kings 
of the eastern region, who offered numerous rutting elephants, horses, 
jewels and precious metals and other kinds of valuable ornaments. These 
and other rich spoils of war, the victorious Kataya*Vema^ carried to 
KoQ^avIdiu and presented them to his sovereign Kumaragiri. 

Being pleased with the heroic exploits of his brother-in law 
Kumaragirl rewarded him suitably in various ways. Thereafter 
Kjitaye>*Vea(Ml returned to Rajamahiudransiara with prince Anna-Vota Hi 
sumamed Vira*Narhyaua who was appointed as Viceroy of the newly 
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conquered km^dom of the east with its capital cm the banks of tht 
Go avari. 

While staying at RajanaahSndranagri, KStaya-VSma obtained 
permission from his sovereign Anna-V 5 ta If to make a grant of a 
beautiful and excellent village as a d9vabhd0a to the worship of the 
deity Gopinatba. Accordingly, Kataya VSmareddi summoned to the royal 
presence of his master Anna-V 5 ta, Singaya and Vengaia of the 
Vaikhanasa‘'A;u/af the priests of the deity Gopinatba* and treated them 
with suitable presents. Prince Anna Vota then spoke to them as follows: 
*'Yon are the archakas (priests) of the Great Lord Gopinatba, who has 
been the protector of the fortunes of our great kingdom and the cause 
of our ever increasing prosperity and victories in our recent expeditions 
against our enemies. For the worship of the God Gopinatba. We now 
give away an excellent great village/' 

The grant then mentions the date. It was was made in the 
Saka year 13x2 expressed by a chronogram ngtra-chandra jvalana ^aH, 
(in the revf^rse order, jvalana^ z, chandra-i. and netra*2, 

that is 13 T?), on the 7th day of the bright fornight of Vai^akha. The 
exact equivalent of the date in Christian era w'ould be Friday. ?2nd 
April, i3go A.D. 

The object of the grant is the village of Anuparati on ihe river 
Tulyabhavi, which was renamed as Annavotavaram after the king. 
Anuparati is the same as the modern village Anaparii, a railway station 
in the East Godavari district on the M. S. M. Railway. Tulyabhavi is 
the same, as Tulybbaga, once a holy stream that branched off from the 
Godavari somewhere down Rajamabendranagari and joined the sea 
called Chollangi, a few miles at a place to the north of Cocanada. It is 
to-day used as a drain by the iriigation department, and except at the 
place where it falls into the sea the river had ceased to be a holy stream. 
'J'be*^boundaries of the village are recorded with meticulous care and in 
verse. They are stated as follows: On the east, a village pathway called 
Kadamula^punta near the palmyra tope {Tdti-tOfH(a); on the west, Yora- 
gofhgu, (the meaning of which is not known); on the north, a boulder or 
a mound called Umartl ban^da; on the south, a village boundary pathway 
called Velagala-punta (lit. punta of the^ F^onia elephantum or Wood- 
apple trees'; on the south-east, a mound called Niridu-hcL^da^ [niridu 
is Byzigium jambolaum); on the south-west, the holy stream Tulyabbaga; 
on the north-west, a tank named after P 5 ka-Masaya or Fdka MSsdya- 
cheiruvu; an^ on the north-east, a mound called Kokkera^banda, (Kokkera 
is a species of crane). 

The Inseiirptiott' sta^s at the ea4 that prince AneaF^Vote II bore 
the epithet Vira Nlrhyaija, The poetry of the record was composed by 
Annaya-^api, son of Pinnayarya and grandson pf fjfa»dam*Durga* ^ 
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BudhO- The defacto donees of the grtnt were the ctrchakds who were 
said to be well versed in the worship of the deity. There were four of 
them Sinpaya, Vallabharya, Vengalarya, and Avyalu or Ayyalarya. A 
certain V5bhalarya was appointed as the athan&dhipati, and to him the 
king presented a palanquin, an umbrella, fly-whisks and other insignia of 
the office. The charter was apparently signed by the king, Komaragiri, 
for the last plate contains the royal sign manual in Telugu characters as 
Komdrdgiriwdlu. 

As has been remarked above, the importance of the present 
charter lies in the fart that this is the first and only copper-plate- 
cbarter of king Kumaragiri (1382 — 140;? A D.) that has been so far found. 
Kumaragiri's reign indeed a glorious chapter in the history of the 
Reddi Dynasty of Andhrar^e;>a But somehow scholars have gathered an 
impression that it was most inglorious It seems to us that historians 
in the past had done great injustice to Kumaragiri by wrongly' assessing 
the glory of his reign or bis character or greatness. Mr. Ch. Veerabhadra 
Rao, writes thiis:^ “He (Kumaragiri) did not evince any interest in the 
affairs of state. He had more fascination for celebrating the Spring festivals 
iVasantdtaava), He did not possess the great talents of his father, 
grandfather and uncle. No doubt he was a great scho’ar but he was 
fond of the company of scholars, poets, dancers, musicians and 
courtesans, rather than that of soldiers and statesman/^ Dr. N. Venkata- 
ramanayya also believes that Kumaragiri was an incompetent prince. 
Accordingly, he writes, “ The task of defending the kingdom fell upon 
his brother-in-law and minister Kafaya-Vema. Though Verna was a 
capable general and a brave soldier, he could not resist the advance of 
Vijayanagara from the south and west. The territory extending from 
firi^ailam to Tripurantakam was lost between 1382 and 1385 and the 
district of Addanki together with the costal strip appears to have been 
lost about the same time A peace was probably concluded at ^ this 
stage, for Katnya-Vema was busy fighting along the Kalinga frohtier 
from 1385 to 1391“^ 

Mr. Ch. Veerabhadra Rao’s assumption, that Kumaragiri 
was a weak king, advanced without assigning any reasons, lias to 
be rejected. Firstly the chronology of the Reddi dyn'^sty was not settled 
as it is even today even though a nearly quarter of a century had 
elapsed since the publicatoin of his History of Andhras (Vol. Ill# 
1916). Again in the estimation of Mr. Veerabhadra Rao the partitioning 

1 Manuma-durga means Durga the grandson. When a chi^d is named 
after its grandfather, the grandson is referred to with the epithet manwma, 
•grandson* to distinguish him from the grandparent. Similarly Manuma-Siddhi, 
the patron of the illustrious poet Tikkana is likewise called. 

2 History of the Andhrast Vol. Ill, (Telugu) pp, 181 — 82, 

8 Triveni, 1933, November, p, 276. 
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or sififning away of the kingfdoin of RajamahSodranagara to his 
brother-in-law and minister Kataya Verna was an imprudent act that 
was fraught with dire consequences which led to the decline 
and fall of the Redd* kingdom of Kopdavidu within two decades 
after the death of Kumaragiri. Mr. Veerabhadra Rao has not told 
us anywhere in his book when the partition of the kingdom was 
actually made, whether it was during the early period or during the last 
illness of Kumaragiri. Mr. Veerabhadra Rao did not discuss at all the 
political events of the reign of Kumaragiri that led to the giving away 
the kingdom of Rajamahendranagara to his brother-in-law; but probably 
he had at the back of his mind the statement in the Tottaramhdi 
plates^ that Kataya-Vema rendered great assistance to Kumaragiri in 
obtaining possession and ruling the ancestral kindom of Kopdavidu, 
even as Krishpa did to Yudhisthira. He forgot for the time being that 
Kumaragiri had lost his only son Anna-Vota presumably in a campaign. 
Kumaragiri knew that the kingdom of Rajamahendranagara at any rate 
the territory beyond Simhadri was conquered by Kataya-Vema» who, 
having placed him on the throne remained steadfastly loyal throughout 
his reign to the throne of Kopdavidu. If Anna-V5ta or another offspring 
of Kumaragiri had been alive and ascended the throne, the history of 
the Redd* kingdom of Kopdavidu would have been different and Kataya- 
Vema would certainly have remained loyal to his sovereign and protected 
the great kingdom over which Kumaragiri reigned. Kumaragiri, there- 
fore, foresaw as his end was drawing near the difficulties that were sure 
to arise on his death for the kingdom of Kopdavidu. He must have 

feated that one of his own kinsmen, either Koinati-Vema or another, 

would seize the throne and that Kataya-Vema would revolt. 
Accordingly as an act of wise statesmanship and with the earnest 
desire to see that his subjects lived in peace and prosperity, he allowed 
his brother in-law, Verna to become independent at Rajamahendranagara 
towa/is the close of his reign. This event must have taken place shortly 
before the death of Kumaragiri in 1403 - Kumaragiri probably hoped 
that the two Redd* kingdoms, Rajamahendranagara and Kopdavidu, 
would remain allies and thereby check the progress of Vijayanagara on 
the south, subdue the haughty Velamas of Rachakopda on the west, 
overawe the Bahmani kingdom on the north-west and keep down the 
Gajapati and othea kings of the east, even as he could do during his 

own reign. But his good intentions proved false. From the moment of 

his succession K6mati*Vema pursued an unwise policy of aggression and 
hostility aga^st Kataya-Vema with the object of reducing the kingdom 
of Rajamahendranagara to vassalage. Kataya-Vema, a great and veteran 
soldier and statesman of repute proved more than a match to Komat** 
Verna. The result was protracted wars between Kopdavidu and Raja- 


i Vol. IV. p. 311, V. 19. 
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mabendranagarA; and Kdmati-VSiaa’s ambitioti, tbereforei was the cause 
of the fall of the Reddi dyuasty. lastead of keeping peace with Kltaya- 
Verna by enterinc: Into alliance with him, Komati'Vema^ forced war uppn 
him* In the end he was left without a friend on all sides of his kingdom 
and his death at the hands of the Velama chief of RachakopdA sealed 
the fate of the kingdom of Kopdavidu* He left to his. successor the 
incompetent and cruel prince Rachaya-Vema an impoverished kingdom, 
an unsuccessful army and inveterate foes everywhere* No wonder«. there- 
fore, that the kingdom of Kopdavidu disappeared quickly within four 
years after the death of K5mati-V§ma who spent all his reign in wars 
with Vijayanagara on the one hands with the Velamas of Racbakopda 
and lastly with his own kinsmen at Rajamahendravaram on the other, 
and forming an unholy alliance with the Bahmani Sultan Feroz Shah* 
So it appears that it was Komati^Vema, despite his great qualities as a 
reputed soldier and statesman, was the cause of the sudden fall of his 
kingdom soon after his death. It was not due to the partitioning of the 
kingdom by Kumaragiri; even without Kumaragiri’s act, war would have 
broken out between Komati-Vema and Kataya- Verna, for the latter 
would never have contented to remain as a vassal of Komati-Vema. 

Turning to Dr. Venkataramanayya’s contention that ICuinirigiri 
was an incompetent prince, we fail to discover even an iota; of evidence 
in support of his views. In the first place it will be apparent even 
to the casual reader of his paper in the Trivim that he was writting 
with a bias against the Reddis and particularly against Kumiragarh firstly 
on account of his partiality for Vijayanagara and secondly on^ account 
of the writings of Mr. ¥eerabhadraraa» Pandit Prabbakara Sastfl!> and 
and others who had not presented a proper and correct estimate of the 
character and reign of Kumaragiri. It is well known that Kum&ragiri 
reigned roughly lor twenty years and the foUowrsg verse from drinatha’s 
HaramloBom bears strong testimony to the fact that Kumaragki’a long 
reign was not merely most prosperous bnt victorious and gloriotti'^^lrom 
every point of view. The maTilime activity of the kingdom of Kopdavidu 
was at it height. 

hi I i^otsteb 

ZMSStaa I (SSmm^Ttto 

•a5-»3J»oz» t»ao-& I r'sSiflbStoo'OiSfclfc r’oiStKS) 

eo 

Al esStf 

r^iSfoefa* 


5 See Srinfara j$rinathomi 
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Tradition states that this rh9fu verse was composed in the 
court of flarihara II when Srinatha visited Vijayanagara, As Hari- 
hara II reigned from about 1377 to 1404, A- D. this verse would appear 
to refer to Ko^davldu pf the time of Kumaragiii. There seems to be no 
exaggeration in the statement of Srin&tha that Kopdavldu was the envy 
of three kingdoms, the Vijayanagara, the Bahmani and the Gajapatii 

;So2rk»(t) d'2jsSQg>3«i»'5-Ch^ 1 woN'&'SSasej'X'BOjj 



fl*si ;5oSol^;SoSe^^>^S'^^JS;SM■3•0^ I cjSDrscSX^T'rS^Sba'S’goo'B©'^ 

^Sr*t30?\ T'Ajo^sSMex ”3^^ 1 

I So 

<v> ^ 

S^jSoB^BIT'z}* ■zS'35o2J^^tJ^8ro«foc£fo I tret 8S?CS|3 ■^t)c3t6iT'a9lb|J. 
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Kumaragiri*s reign, therefore, witnessed continued propserity, 
KumSragiti's claim in this present record that the kings of the south, 
west and north seek his friendship of their own acccord seems to be 
absolutely true and justifiable. The Bahmani kingdom sought peace 
with Kondavidu. It was during this period held by three weak and 
puppet kings, Mahtnood and his two sons, Gheias-ood-Deen (April 1397 — 
June 1397) and Shums ood-Deen (June 1396 — November 1397), 
by an ally Sultan Feroz Shah. The reign of Mabmood Shah I 
(1378 — April 1397) was marked by peace and propserity in the Bahmani 
kingdom. In the words of Fcrishta® **Thc King, preferring the blessings 
of peace to engaging in war, allowed his reign to pass in tranquilty; and 
from his great wisdom the Deccanies gave him the title of Aristotle. 
During a period of nineteen years, nine months and twenty four days, 
only one disturbance occurred, which was quelled in a faw montlis. * 
On/the death of Mahmood I, his inf amt son Gheias-ood-Deen was placed 
on the throne by the nobles of the court but was soon cruelly blinded 
arid impri 8 cmed .7 Then his younger brother Shums- ocrd-Deen was annointed 
king but that unfortunate prince also was soon dethroned and slain. 
Sultan Feroz Shah then ascended the throne and he continued, the 
friendly relations with Kumaragiri till his death. Neither Ferishta nor 
Syed Aii (Anthor of the History called Burhan-imaisur)^ speak of any 
wars which Sultan Feroz waged against Kopdavidu during his long reign 
(November 1397— September it 2a A.D.) of twenty-five years and seven 
months ^ 

6 Feriahta; Mtioru of th« Rim of Mohamedan Power : ’Beiget' Trantlation, 
V 0 I. II. p. 8S0. 

7 Ibid. pp. 858— 8SS. 

8 1. A., Yol. XXVnl; tranalatad into Snglirii by Major King. 

9 Ferlihta; Yol, II, p. 388—896; Ind, Abif., Yol. 
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Let us now turn to examine another claim which Dr. Venkata* 
ramanayya makes on behalf of Vijayanapara that between the years 
1382 to T^Ss A D-, Kumarag^iri could not resist the occupation of his 
southern or south western provirxes lying: between Srisailam and Triou- 
rlntakam and Addanki. This territory, it will be remembered, was the 
home province of the Reddi kingdom; and the Reddi kings, however weak 
they might be, would not allow that to be conquered by the hostile power 
of Vijayanagara. The claim is apparently made on the strength of two 
stone pillor inscriptions at TripuranUkam and a third one at Motupalli 
which mention the Vijayanagara prince Devaraya. One of them is dated 
in 6, S. 1307, KrSdhana saihvatHara corresponding to 1385 — 36 A. D.lO 
It records a gift made to the god for the merit of prince Devaraya 

during the reign of Hari Harst IL Another inscription from the same 

place is dated in S. S 1308 Kshaya sajhvatsara, corresponding to 
1386 — 87 A.D.ll These two records no doubt show that Vijayanagara 
authority was recognised at Tripurantakam between the years 1385 — 87. 
The inscription at MotuDallil2 no doubt mentions Devaraya as governing 
the great emporium in §. S. 1312; and the date is given as Friday, the 
ist tithi of the bright fortnight of Magha, Durraukhi saMvatsara- It 
enumerates the taxes to be paid to the king on imports at Motupalli. 
The inscription, no doubt is a genuine one but the ^aka SaThvat and 
the Cyclic year Durmukhi do not coincide. S. S. 1312 could not be 
Durmukhi safHvatsnra; it wouid agree with Pramoduta. The date is 
therefore clearly wrong. It is therefore obvious that both the §aka 

safhvat and the cyclic year are wrongly stated. Till now the Epigraphy 

Department have not taken an estampage of the record and it is utterly 
unsafe to rely on an eye copy made by one of Col. Colvin Mackenzie's 
assistants. The date wou’d appear to be S. 13T0 Vibhava 
samvataara for the other details of the date agree and yield the 
equivalent as Friday, 10th January 1388 A.D. If this suppositioi.^ is 
correct it would appear that Vijayanagara was in occupation of the 
southern provinces of the Kingdom of Kopdavidu roughly between 
1385 and 1388 A.D. for a period of four years. It is not clearly known 
when Kumaragiri succeeded on the throne after the death of his uucle 
the great king Ana Vema Redd'* So far the last known date of king 
Ana VSma is Vaisakha, S S. 1303, corresponding to April — May 1381 
A.D.lS There must have prevailed confusion for some time in the 
Reddi kingdom during the period following the death of Ana Vema and 
the accession of Kumaragiri, which enabled the Vijayanagara viceroys to 
advance into the Reddi territory and occupy some provinces. iThe period 

10 Ep. Colin, No. 270 of 1905. 

11 Ep, Colin, No. 270 of 1906. 

12 Local Records^ Vol. 42, p. 422—23. 

13 \8, I, L VoL IV., Npi. 1379-1380). 
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of such Vijayanagara occupation would therefore synchronise wrh the 
period of political confusion in the capital of the Reddis, between 
1385 — 1388- Soon after he had made himself secure on the throne of 
Kopdavi^u, King Kumaragiri conquered the Vijayanagara prince Devaraya 
and once more restored the authority of Kopdavidu at Motupalli, at 
TripurSotakam and in the other southern provinces as far as Srisailam 
and beyond. This success of the expedition was doubtless ‘due to the 
military genius of the great general and minister Kataya-Vema, sister’s 
husband of Kumaragiri. It was, therefore, in consequence of this decisive 
victory gained by the Kopdavidu army against prince Devaraya that the 
Vijayanagara emperor Vira Harihara II concluded peace with Kumara- 
giri by ceding not only the occupied territory but giving his daughter 
Hairiharamba in marriage to Kataya, son of Kataya Vema. The 
marriage itself must have therefore taken place in or about 1388 A.D. 
Otherwise there is no justification for Kumaragiri’s claim in the present 
inscription that “the kings of the southern, western and northern regions 
have been on friendly terms with us out of their own free will, and that 
we should turn our attention to the conquest of the eastern quarter.”l 4 
The war with Vijayanagara being over and a treaty concluded advan- 
tageously to the kingdom of Kopdavidu, Kumaragiri despatched his 
minister and commander-in-chief, Kataya-Vema to couquer the kingdoms 
of Kalinga According to the present record the conquest of Kalinga, 
the subjugation of the Gajapati and the kings of the countries stretching 
as far as the foot of the Vindhyas and the Mahanadi was already an 
accomplished fact by the beginning of 1390 A.D. The war on the 
Kalinga frontier therefore has to be placed between 1388— 89 and not 
from 1385 to 1391 as proposed by Dr. Venkataramanayya .15 Kumaragiri 
was not, therefore, an incompetent prince. Scholars have showered more 
praise on Kafaya-Vema in their admiration for him, and failed to 
estimate properly the glory of Kumaragiri's reign and his character and 
abinty as a great and fortunate sovereign. 

14 That Kumfiragiri enjoyed peace on all the borders of his kingdom anp 
king Harihara II, Sultan Feroa and Gajapati were his aUies is also hinted from 
the following verse in Haravilasam, 
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N.B: rh«^ plates^f ^ tbisvinscription will be published later. 

I. From the original plates. * 

a. Two syllables which cxmaMtutOv i ho subi^Ct tare* apij^eJUly- loll out 
here by the scribe. 

3 . Some syllables again are omitted berocb^ tbo aorib^e 
4 Read ‘W' 
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X. KoiflWa^irlfftraai Grant of Kataya-Yema, DntadB.s. 1330. 


This record is engraved apparently on three copper-plates but 
there is reason to suspect that the inscription was originally engraved 
on lour plates and that one of them, namely* the third waa lost. For 
the inscription begins rather abruptly from line 46 recording the date 
of the grant * and the name of the donee without any introduction 
whatsoever regarding the latter The plates are numbered. And this 
circumstance renders, however, the above suspicion that one of the plates 
is missing, ba^eltss The plates are now partly preserved in the Gautami 
Library and partly in the .Viuseum of the Society, 
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The plates measure roughly by 44/$'' each. The ring 

which held the plates together is now missing but there are holes to tbe 
proper left of the plates tl rough which the ring passed. The plates are 
in excellent state of preservation and bear writing on both sides. There 
are eleven lines on each side including the reverse side of last plate; 
thus there are 66 lines altogether in the inscription. The writing is clear 
and the letters are deeply cut. 

The characters are of the old Telugu type. No remarks other than 
those that have been made in the introduction of the preceding grant 
are necessary. Orthographical peculiarities are few, The scribe adopted 
the modern way of writing the secondary form of ya under the initial ra 
throughout wherever tbe compound letter rya had to be written. But 
this rule is not observed in respect of other compound letters like rsha 
and rma etc., where the initial letter sha or tna is to be written. In the 
case of these letter, the secondary ra which is like a stroke on the right 
top corner of the letter is written. (See gharsha in line 6. Bh&rggava 
in I. IQ, nirmdna in line 8 and dharmma in line 4$.)-^ ga is doubled 
before the secondary r as in Bhdrggava and so also ma occasionally. 
(See dharmnia in line 45). Instead of the anundsika of the group, 
anusvdra is freely used. The inscription is composed in Sanskrit 
throught except the boundaries of the village which are in Telugu prose. 

The formal preamble of the inscription is almost the same as 
that of the Tottararoudi plates of Kataya-Vema and it is noteworthy 
that the poet who composed the poetry of this record is the same as 
tbe author of the poetry of the Tottaramudi plates. There are, however, 
three verses, verses 13, 14 and 18 which arc new and which do not find 
place in the Tottaramudi plates. The inscription opens with invocations 
of the Boar-incarnation of Vi§bpu (v. i), of Gapesa (v. 2) and of the 
Moon on the head of Siva (v. 3). Then it refers to the God Vishnu, 
from the lotus of whose navel was born the Creator of tbe Three Worlds, 
from whose mouth, arms, thighs and feet sprang up the four castes \v. 4), 
One of the branches of the Fourth caste was P a. n % a.-k u I a (v.6) 
In this was born tbe great king Vema who bore tbe surname J'ctganobba- 
gav4a, "the hero who conquered the world”. He built a flight of steps 
to the top of StiSaila hill from the bank of the Patalaganga (v 7). To 
him was born Ana-Vota who was equal in might and prowess to 
Mahisena the destroyer of the Aeuras, His younger brother was Ana* 
V6ma who bore the surnames Vasantaraya. ‘Lord of the Spring' and 
Kshurikathaya, 'one whose weapon is the dagger’ (v.iaV Ana-Vema 
appears to have acquired the epithet Vaaantariya on account of his 
celebrating the spring festival year after year in all quarters of bis 
kingdom. Tbe celebration of the Spring Festival which assumed a great 
celebrity in the reign of KumSragiri appears to have been innovated by 
Ana-V 5 ma as his title Vaaantariya indicates. Verses 13 and 14 which 
are new, state that Ana-V$ma planted victory pillars at 9 rMaila apd 
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Sitbhichala, apd this fact indicates that he conquered ^he region's of the 
east and west. After Anti-VSina, TOjinarfigriri, so’i cf ^!?a*V 5 ta ascended 
the throne. KunriSraefiri had a son named \na‘V 5 ta who is compared 
to Jayanta, Vasavu, Pradyumna and V^sbrin in personal beiuty. 
Kumara^iri, it is said, reigned for a longtime at KSpdavTdu, the traditional 
capital of his house- Verse i8, which is new states that he huilt 
seueral beautiful palaces, ornamented them gold and jewels, and that the 
most celebrated of them was the lottv pilace with a tower known as 
Ofhardja* He constructed several public ponds or baths for pleasure 
ikrida), sport and jest, and himself fVasantaraya) enjoyed the company of 
his beloved women in those beautiful ponds and baths. Knmaragiri 
performed numerous (uld^puruaha gifts. He had the jewel of a minister 
in Kataya*Vema, who equalled Brbaspati the preceptor of the Gods and 
Bhargava, the counseller of the Asuras in statecraft and Para^uraraa 
and Partha in valour. Kataya-Nema rendered invaluable assistance 
to Kumaragiri in obtaining possession of the ancestral throne and kingdom 
even as Lord Krishpa did to Yudhisthira fv. 21). King Kumaragiri 
conferred upon Kataya- Verna the eastern kingdom at the mouth of which 
stood Rajamahendranagara, being pleased with his heroic exoloits (v. 21). 
Then follow three verses which trace the descent of Kataya-Vema. They 
state that Kata (l) had a son named Mara whose son was Kata (IT) and 
the son of the latter was Verna. Katava-Verna was also related to king 
Verna as his daughter’s son. Katava- Verna's mother was DoddarnbikS. 
Incidentally we are told here that Kata TI was the son-in law of king 
Verna. It is said that all the kings of the eastern quarter flourished or 
perished, at the pleasure of Kataya Verna and that Gajapati the foremost 
among tnem was his vassal, (v, 26). 

The inscription then states the date and the object of the 
grant. . In the Saka year 1330 {vyOTnoL'^Tdmcv^traya’^^dii: in the reverse 
order /o/i ■■ i. rdma • 3, traya 3 and vy 5 ma = O, i e. i33o)t cyclic 
yeSr Sarvndhdri, in an unspecified month and. tithi, on Friday, at the 
the time of the Vyatlpdta^ydga, Kataya~Vema carved out a new village 
under the name Komaragirivaram, apparently after the name of his 
beloved sovereign, in the district (.^fma) of Korkopda and granted it to 
the brahman Aubhalarva. The year corresponds to 1408-0^5 A.D. but as 
no details are given it is not possible to find out the exact equivalent of 
the dale of the»grant. But usually vyatipata yoga is believed to be a 
portent of a calamity to the kingdom and on such occasions kings in the 
past made religious grants to temples and pious brahmanas so that the 
threatened calamity might be averted- The donee Aubhalarya belonged 
to the VaikhSnasa sect of the Vaisbnavas. He was the sons son of or 
(Aduvarya) and son of NysiifihSrya and an adept in conducting the daily 
worship of the god Visb^u. 

The object of the grant is Komaragirivaram which is said to be 
ip Kojrkopda district. The village had gone out of e^cistence' long ago, 
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is tfee same as Koruicoijtfa' a village situated nine milbg to the 
north of Raji^tmundry* The viliagr is celebrated for its renowned temple 
df Lafcshmi Nysiraha fV^ishnu) buift on the summit of a precipitiwmi hill 
where an annual festival on a large scalw for five daysh is heJd* in the 
month of Magha, commencing from the f ith tahi of the^ dwrh 

fortnight. The festival attracts pilgrims from all parts of the districts 
lying on both the banks of the Godavari; The other localities mentioned 
in the boundaries are local tanks and mounds and cannot be identified^ 
The poetry of the inscription was composed by drivallabha of 
the Kapva-gfofra, son of Lakshmi and Srivallabharya. The grant bears 
at the end the invocation ‘Let the Glorious Boar-incaTHation Protect Us* 
and the signature of King Vemu (V5mu-vralu) i. e. Kataya-V5ma» 

TBXT.i 

First fylate. First side, 

1 SVi^vaiUbhar^opy-abhudarah keli palvalit^ambudhih | Vi^vaih 

2 bhara bhavatsapi yen=6dvaham*avapyabhuh [1*J Bhavataih bhava- 

3 tath nagah Samkarih Saihkard nvahaih | danena surabhi-svasya 

danena surabhi^chayah [| [2*1 

4 Siroratnaiia Sambhoh §a^idhara-ki§orah kalayatad-alaihkarS 

Gaurya mukura- 

5 ti rate dipati cha yab 1 bisaihkurabhraihtya gaganatatini 

haiiisa patall 

6 muhu§ chaihchu gharshad-vimala vimalas-tejita iva II P'l Asti 

Svasli ma- 

7 dadya madhvara'bhujaih aihbhbjanabhaih mahastarh nabhL 

kamalad-abhu(l)-tri ja 

8 gataih nirraapa-karma-kshamah | mukhyb vi§cha(visva) syjaiii 

chiramtanagiraih visrama gha- 

9 ihtapathas-tasyasan mukha bahu sakthi padato varpal^ 

kramep— oditah II P’l Puihsas-tasy pu- 
10 ralanasya chaiap5ihbh5jata jataiii kularh svalp==achara 

vidhanatdpi vimalaih §udhdha(ddha) 

IT svabhavad* idaih | a§It kiihcha Kalau-yuge nrpatayah praySpa 

yatr*6dii&- 

First plods, Seemd side, 

12 stejab i§autya-vadanyata>prabbr(ibhir-yukta gupib pr&bhavaU II [5*1 

Tatra P a ih t a kulaih- ® 

1 From the original plates. 

2 On oHher end of the first line are the symbols of SamBha (conoh) and 
Chakra (diso) Weapons of God Yishnii) mounVod on pedoilnls which are hcauti* 
fully engrayed. 
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13 nium prasQtiJii bahu-^akhini 1 tariv-iva phalaib nuttsi^rvfttaEi 

8arasaiii-u}i^iiliii3 || Ta 

14 tr*asld V © m a-b b ii p a 1 a ^ kuie*vibudha*]:axiijarka1^ I 

payodhav-iva saiiitaciO‘rajarat5« 

15 dbhavakate II [7*J Srlmiui V e la a*mahlpatis*aa vidadhi 

Fatal a-Gangatate SriSaile Jaganobba* 

16 g a p d a-birudas-s6pana vidhiih^ Subhaih | ya sau divyati 

divya slma naga- 

17 r "”ar5hadyatanaiii nypaifa n’iSrepih pdirikalpiteva nitaram"*a 

B^alvma- 

18 kalpasthiraih || [8*^] Yasmth nisslm^ bhudana-khyati saubhagya* 

sallni I dvijair-na ba- 

19 humanyarfate Bali-bhavana fibatggavalji 1| [9^^] A n a-V 6 t a-prabhu- 

tasmadajayata bhujaya- 

ao tab Mahaseno Mahadeva divarati* kulaibtakab II [10*] Anavdta* 
mahipatau dharitrl- 

21 ib pariio bibhrati Paibnageadra (Pannagendra) mukhyab I chirm- 

5uchvalata laghuki'te sve bharape jivana- 

22 m*asya saibstuvatbti II [II*] Tasy ■“ antijas sujano n *■ osti 

Vasantaraya Vir — Amna Vem a-n y p a t i- 

Sectmd plate, Firtft aide- 

23 h kshurika-sahayah | yasmin mabim-avati sarttham-abhbch- 

chiraya nama 

24 vanau sumanasaih bahuso vadaaye II [12*] Yasmin kirati 

vasamie di§i disi kam5tsa- 

25 veshu karpuraih | adfaivasita parLdhan — aoubhavajno bhu* 

chchirayo giris""6pi II [13*] ya- 
a6 syastam vijaye samasta viditau Srisaila Siihhachalau staihbhati 
pa^chima purva^di 

27 g^vibhajana-vyakhyana vaijnanikau | [14*] Tvengat-saurya turarfaga 

nishthura khura-^iepi kypa^i 

28 heti spurjach-chatbdra-karaji rajita lipis lomaifakii •adityakau II [15*] 

Kumaragi ri« 

29 bhup6-bhud — A n a v o t a-vibhus-sutah | Jayanto Vasavasy=B 

eva Pradjfuna iva Sa- 

30 injipah 1 [ 16 *] Kopdaviclur iti khyati-pure sthitvi kulagate | 

Kumaragiti^^bbupoyaxh chiraifa bhu- 

31 mimapalayat II [17*1 Lila grban kanaka*rat©a'chayairsBac$kiQ 

^prasadam-unnta Sikhara Gybard- 

s Read ujjvalam 
^ Read vithUH, 

® Read vjjvalata, 

27 
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32 ja^saihj&aiii Kri^a saraihsi chi vidhiya V asaihtarayah 

keli radhinasi sah=aramata priyibhi^ II [ 18 *] 

33 Tulipufusharatnasya Sri Kumiragirelji kytali | TulSpurusha- 

mukhyani ma* 

34 hi'daaaai Yd tonot 11 [19»1 As!d=amatya-ratDaiii K a t a y a* 

Verna prabhus-tasya I ati sura* 

Second plate, Second side, 

35 guru-Bharggava matir-ati Bharggava vijaya vijaya vikhyaiih || [EO*^] 

Siihbasace oidha- • 

36 yi sau Kumaragiri bhuvaraih | atejayan-maha-ieja(h*) Sri 

Kyshpa iva dhaimajarh || [21*] Ku- 

37 maragiri-bhunadhditho) yasmai vikrama-tdshitab I pradat prachi- 

bhuvaih Rajania- 

38 hendranagari mukhaih || [22*] Napta Kata-mahibhujo gupa-gap* 

odarasya Mara* 

3 Q prabhoh pautrab Kataya-Vema bhumi-ramap^h Sri Verna- 
prihvipateh 1| [23*] Dauhitrah 

40 punar Anna-Vota-nrpa’.er dhairiSa chudamapir-jarrmia jayali 

kshitiifa chira- 

41 m-avan Doddarhbika naihdanah (| [24*] Kataya-Vema katakshe 

prabhavati sadaye cha nirdaye 

42 cha tatha | Gajapati-mukha-nrpatiaaiii chitraifa mukl-aiapatra 

bhavaii |1 [25*^] Bhupalan- 

43 naraayan prajan-niyamayan kantajanarfa kamayan bhudevan- 

raraayan* 

44 ripun-viramayan mitrapi visramayan kirtiih svaiii bhramayan 

naghani ^amayan 

45 dharrnaiii samamayan s == oyaib Vema-mahipatir-vijayaie Katavanis"* 

atmajah || [26*] 


Third plate. First side. 

46 Sri Sake vjoaja-Raraa-traya-Sasi-gaijite Sarvadharyabda Sukre 

Sri Vemah Kata- 

47 yaifabhonidhi-rajanikarah sa vyatipata-yS^e I saihtaifSvaryadi sa- 

bhogaih K 0 m a g i r i* 

48 vara* nutanaib Kalpayiiva gtamaifa K6jrko9da-i.imni prakata- 

taram-adad=Aubhalarya-dvi- • 

49 j*y* II [ 27 *] DbimSn s=6yaifa Vikhanasa kulasy=>A^UTa!= 

arya-namnab pautralj dakh=adhya- 

50 yana-nirata Sri Nrsirbhasya-putral^ | nityaih VishnSr-niyata 

TihitssSridhana^ Ka> 
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51 9yapa-Bamagr5 gapyalj jayatu nitaraifaC m-AnbhaIiry.agrah5rS I [ 28^1 
7 lvi- 

53 ri polanaSra siuaalu !| lurpuna H Korani-tippa"daggaran>i*punta II 
Dakshipana | Avapo- 

53 lam daggirlna pedda Kadanula nurbdi Chitti-cheruvukai-poyi 

dakshipa^mukhamai jammi-m 5 - 

54 chi att- pedda-mroaluvuna nurhdi mari-padumarai p&dda-jammi- 

mdchi Uttara-mukhamai Mu- 

55 laiiiguramma Komaragiri-purapu-turpu-punta mdche II Paduma^anu II 

Veduru»poda-toti 

56 a punte II Uttarana Dhattumallu-chearuvu-dakshipapu-gaUu II Palana 

sukrut=apahara- 

Third plate, Second side* 

57 na d 5 sha-praka§akah purapa-^ldkah | Satruaapi krto-dharmab 

palanlyah prayatatah ] Sa* 

58 trur-eva hi J§atru syai-dharmas-^atrur-na-kasyachit || [ 29 *^] Tataka* 

naih sahasrena ch-asvamedha satenachah | 

59 gavaih k 5 ti-pradanena bhutni hana na-^udhyati || [ 30 *] Na 

vishaiii visham-iiyahu Brahmasvam visha- 

60 muchyale 1 Visham-ekakinaiii hanti Brahmasvaih putra-pautra- 

kaiii II [ 31 *] Datrvachanaiii || Kartavyavit-Kata- 

61 ya-Vema-bhupah krtahjalih prartthayaie nfpa an eshayan bhavad- 

bhih pari palani- 

62 yo dharmo mam ayarh dayaya dhiyadau II [ 32 *] Sri Rama- 

cbandrepo- 

63 py=evam 5 ktaiii 0 ‘Samaayoyam dbarma situr-nrpanim kale kale 

palaniyd 

64 bhavadbhih | sarvan=evaifa bhavinah partthiv^ndran bhu;6 

bhuy 5 > achate Ramachaih- 

65 drah II [35>] Krtaih Sri Valiabhen nedaih ^isanaiii sad- 

vikasanaxh | Kapva-gotrepa putre^a LakskirJ- 

66 Sri Vallabharyayoh Sri Varaho rakshatu |1 Vemu-vralu 


8. Gopavaram grant of Kataya-Yema Dated Saka Samvat 1317. 

This record is engraved on three copper* plates which measui^ 
9 inches bjf 3 ^/s inches. It runs in all into 65 hues. All the plates 
like the previous charter contain writing on both sides; the first two 
plates contain eleven lines on each side and tne last plate contains 

^ Read nitaraih Aubhald 

7 Hfre the Telugu portion oommencepf. 
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m lines on the obverse snd 9 dines on the reverse side* The send and 
the ring which strung these plates together once are now missing* ^It was 
beltved in the begining that this record wsas fragmentary but since ti»e 
above paper was s^nt to the press it has been found nhat tliis is a 
complete charter. 

This grant contains the same -formal ipreamble m the previous 
inscription and all the verses except the xstb are common to both of 
them* Verse 12 contains a description of king Ana V 5 ta tf) son of 
Verna* It (States in the usual panegyrical style that Ana Vota was a 
great king who destroyed his adversaries and caused grief to their wives. 

This inscription is certainly more important and interesting to 
the historian than the preceding one. It mentions that Kataya. 'Verna 
bore the titles Kafaka^churakdrah ‘the capturer of Kafaka* i.e* Cuttack, 
in Orissa; Pdi^dya»rdja-gaja-simha, “Lion to the elephant that was the 
lord of Picdya,” J agarakshapdlaka, Aniyama^dali karagatpda and 
Jagada*Qffpdla. It is not known how and under what circumstances 
Kataya^Vemn acquired the surname Pdy,dyardja-gaja* 8 i^ha^ which 
denotes that he conquered the ruler of the Pandya kingdom. 

The inscription is dated. In the 6a ka year (expre'^sed by 
numerical expression sva ■■ 7. indu == i, gupa == 3 and kshiti =1) i e. 
1317 cyclic year Yuva on the occasion of Uttamyaca, granted the village 
of Gdpavaram. situated in the neighbourhood of Rajamahendranagara, to 
the god G 5 pinatha who was established by 6 uka*y 5 gi, for the enjoyment 
of the Lord, as long as the sun and moon endure. The village itself 
was called Tadukalexu and was formerly granted as an agrahdra by 
Mummadindra, Lord of Mangipundi* Kafaya-Vema purchased it for a 
price and renamed it Gdpavaram on the occasion of his granting 
it to the god. Gopavaram and Tadepalli, the localities mentioned in the 
record cannot be identified to-day. Similarly Mummadiudra, lord of 
Mangipupdi cannot be satisfactorily identified now; it is probable that he 
was the same as Mummadmayaka who ruled the province of R^ja- 
mahendranagara that lay on the two banks of the Godavari, for a short 
period between circa 1350 and 1360 A D. after the fall of the Kakatiya 
dynasty of Warangal. Mummadi or Mummadi-nayaka ruled his kingdom 
from his capital at Kdrukopda* 

The date of the charter is important. The details of the 
date correspond to 27th December, 1393 A D. By this date, the minister 
Kataya VSma was already confirmed in the rulership of the kingdom of 
Rajamahendranagara or the “Eastern Kingdom. “ Prince Ana Vota ( 11 ) 
for whom Kumaragiri conquered the eastern kingdom had appf rentiy died 
by that date, T395 and, therefore, Kumaragiri bestowed the 

sovereignty of that kingdom upon his brother-in-law, Kataya* Verna. 

See for further inrv>rmation about Mumma 4 i-n&/akS| Srirangam pUtes of 
Mumma 4 i Nftyaka (S, L Pb/. XIV, p, 83 f, Ep. Cottn. No. U of 1913 M Kdrn- 
konda* A,R.8.LE. 1913, p, 80 81 , para 68 .) 
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Text! 

First plate. Second side, 

^ * 

Verses t to 1 1 (lines i to i 8 ) are the same as those in the 
previous chater. 

j8 ••• ••• ••• yad'dhatishv-ari-rija rajavadana 

niryapa pa- 

19 ryakula sphararh ^ropibharam pfthu stana yu^arh padau tadhi 

kdmalau | nindanii piasabhaih praka- 

20 ma vipule saiiidanti netie punasvairam dura palayi jivita 

nija-prapesvar aldkanat |j [12*] # # # 

Verses 13 to 2r. (iincs 21 — 41) again are the same as those of 
the preceeding charter. 

Second plate. Second side, 

42 * * * 11 [ 26 *] Vdh Katikacburakar.ih prakhyatah 

Papdya-rajagaj a-i> i lii h a h 1 Jagara- 

43 kshapalaka-Niyainamd ill karagamda Jagada- G 5 palah || [ 27 *] Maiii* 

gipup^i Mummad'indra-prabhu- 

44 dat(tt)aiii Tadukulex* iti-kh>aiaiii 1 purv-agraharam- 

eshaih kptva muiyena tatra bhagibhuh j| [ 28 *] 

Third plate. First side* 

45 Sake sve-ndu gupa kshitau Yuva Sara dfk-oyane chottare 

kptva Gopavaraih tam-eva Suka-sa- 

46 d-yogi praiisthapiie 1 giamarn R a j a rn h e n d r a-narna* 

n a g a r""e v a prariiiaie Gopikanatha y a dita 

47 Katayeihdra lanayah Sn Vema-ppthvipaiih j] [ 29 *] Acharhdr- 

arkainamaiii gramam Sriman Go,iijaaa- 

48 ^priyah [ dev-onubbhavaiaQ-niiy-anam.a bhoga prasamna (prasanna) 

dhih II [ 30 *] Ivuri polamera simalu | Turpu- 

49 na Katreni velamgala-pum;a |1 Agne^ana | Tadepalli-uttarapu 

Jarukuiiita II Dakshipana li 

50 Somuia-punta II Naipniai Erra-cheruvu Padumati-koramu II 

Padumatanu lj 

51 Mrorfaka- Velanigala-punta II Vayuvyana I Nela-mcUu-kada Muiii- 

kala-chirhtalu 11 Uttara- 

52 nanu 1 Anupanarariakula-pumta 1 | Isanyana 1 D 6 m a I a-gumta II 

» * ^ 

Lines S3 and S4 here and lines to 63 of the Third plate. Second 
side contain identical imprecatory versel^ found in the pteceeding grant. 


t Ffooi the original plat©*. 
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Jogiada, his Paramatma-Prakasa and other Works 

(Author: Prof. A. N. Upadhye# M a., Rajaram College, Kolhapur, 
Sri Parama Sruta Prabhavaka Maniali, Bombay. Price Re i/-l 

In this booklet of 88 paj^es, Prof. Upadhye gives a critical 
account of Paramdtma Prakdia or Paramappavaydsu, the earliest 
extant work on Jainism in the Apabhramsa language, by Yogindu, or 
Joindu, who, as the Professor shows, fl >urished in the 6th century A.D’ 
This critical essay is meant to be an introduction to the Second K ii ion 
of Paramdtmo-Prakdfa published in 1916, by Rayachandra Jaina 
Sastramala, with Brahmadeva*s commentary and Daultram's Bhdshd (ika 
rendered into modern Hin ii by Manoharlal. Prof. Upadhye divides his 
essay into five sections. The first section is devoted to the study of the 
various aspects of Paramdtma^Prakdsa^ The professor’s study of the 
MSS of the tfcxt is as schuliily as it is critical. In the same section 
he gives so detailed a summaiy of ParamHma* Prakdia that it may be 
called an English version of the text. Critical remarks are added on the 
literary, metrical and stylistic aspects and eclectic character of the wotk 
Vogindu’s indebtedness to the earlier authors and his influence on the 
later authors are also discussed. Thi second section of the book is 
devoted to the study of Yogindu’s other w.>rks, namely* (i) YogoLsdTCi 
(in Apabhramsa language) (2) Naukdra^^rdvakdchdra (in Apabhraihsa 
language) (3) Adhydtma SaiHdoha (in Sanskrit) (d) Subfidshita-Tantra 
(in Sanskrit) (5) Taivdrthaflka (in Sanskrit) (6) Dohapahunda (in 
Apabhraths i) (7) Amrtd^iii (in Sanskrit) and (8) Nijdtmdshf aka, of 
which Nos- (4) (5) and (6) are not found now. In this section is also 
found a discussion on Yo^indu’s date. The third section deals with' the 
commentaries on Paramdtma- Prakdia. The fourth section is devoted to 
a critical discussion of the mutual relation of the ten MSS, of 
Pararndtmd' Ptakdia, The fifth section contains a critical account of 
MSS. of Ydgamra, 

Except for a few pages the whole essay is devoted to a study 
of ParofudiffUi-pTakdia in its various aspects. The* brilliant spiritual 
discourses in Paramdtma Prakdsa come out as a reply to a question 
put by BhatU PrabhSkara to Yogindu. 

The second part of Paramdtma^ Prakdsa which ^consists of 
314 verses deals with the means of attaining Mdk^ha according to Jina* 

1 be non*sectarian nature of the discussions in the work and the 
non-tcchnical manner of presenting the highest philosophic truths have 
given the book the popularity, it enjoys. Tho two coxnment&ries on this 
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work in SansMtl and Kannada, assigned to the i'?th and the i4.th century 
respectively speak to its popularity centuries back. To this dar, the 
work is read and re-read by all the JainSf particularly by thw Jain monks 
of the Digambara sect. 

J. PURUSHOTTAM, M.A.. 

Sri Jalna Sahitya Pradarsana Sri Pra<<asti San^vaha 

[Editor: AMRITLal M/ganlal SaH; Publishers: Sindesa Virati 
Dharmaraghava Saraaj, Ahniedabad. Price Rs« 5/-I 

This is a valuable comt>endium giving the external particular* 
of the works on Jainism. The total number of books dealt with is 1439. 
of which 163 are on palm leaves and 1276 are on papsr. The names of 
the work, author and patron and also the year, month and date of 
composition and publication of each book are given in detail. Indices of 
persons, places etc. occuring in the various works are also appended. The 
volume includes the full text of Sri Ananda Lekha by Mahdpidhyiya 
Sri Vinaya Vijaya Gani. 

J. PURUSHOTTAM M.A., 

Bhaaharatnam of Kanada-Tarakava^aa 

Edited with a New Commentary and Introduction by Pandit 
Kalipada TakkaciiarYA, Profesor of Nydya^ Govt. Sanskrit College. 
Calcutta, Sanskrit Parishat Saries No- 20, published by the Sanskrit 
Sahitya Parishat, Shyam Bazaar, Calcutta, 1936. pp. 217 Price Rs. s-S-^ol 

The author of this work se -ms to have made an honest and 
earnest endeavour to expound in bii f all the fundamentals pf‘rtain'ng to 
the Kapida’s school of philosophy r.s propounded in his origiml (v^ai^e- 
sika) mtras as well as Prasastaplda's commentary ^bhashyd)^ While 
dealing with each sub division of each category ^ pddcirthcih) the author 
has well taken care to see that the three essential processes, ever adopted 
by# the exponents of Sciences (§astrak^rdh)--mz„ (i) enumrration 
(uddlidh) (2) definition (lakshanam) (3) examination (parikshd) are 
properly employed for the sake of evolving logically the accurate ideas in 
relation to each concept. It may be said to the author s creoit that the 
process of applying these three principles to the exposition of each 
concept, has been explained in a style which, though presenting slightly 
dull uniformity, profound to render the underlying technical axioms 
and specific ideas quite intelligible to such students as would, with 
enough foundation, like to make a genuine study of the fundamentals of 
the Ka^idji’s school. 

Wherever there happens to be disagreement between the ancient 
school as represented by Kapada’s system and the modern school as 
represented by Raghunatha ^iromapi BhaUacarya, the points of difference 
are well brought out. Likewise, the difference of opinion (1) between 
the NaiyySyika school and the Vaifiefika school (%) among the varieus 
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commentators relating to the modern school of Naiyyiyikas* has been 
» elucidated in a simple and intelligible form. 

It may as well be said that the author has also expounded in 
a simple and lucid style the divergence of opinion between the Naiyyayikas 
and the Mimaihsakas in respect of such topics as are of utmost 
importance to the various branches of knowledge — viz., (i) the conception 
of sound {iahdah) (2) the conception of the mind [manas) and (3) the 
criterion of truth iprdmdnyapramitih) . The work is no doubt a useful 
contribution to the subject. 

K. Gopalakrishnamma, m a. 

A Critique on Nanne Choda Deva’s KumarasambhaYam 

By Mr. Sreepada Lakshmipathi Sastri, Junior Lecturer in Telugu, 
Oriental Research Institute. University of Madras, 1937 (Madras 
University Telugu Series No. 6. Pages aro — Price Rs. 2 — o — c). 

Nanne-Choda Deva's Kumar as aMhavaih was first published in 
two parts in 1909 and 1914 by the well known scholar Mr. Manavalli 
Rama Krishna Kavi, who propounded a theory that the work was older 
than Nannaya’s Bhdrata by about a century and that the author 
flourished in the first half of the tenth century and died in 940 A.D. in 
the wars with the Western Chajukyas. 

Several reputed scholars published articles from time to time 
since the publication of the work refuting the theory of Mr. Ramakrishna 
Kavi that it was of the pre-Narnaya period. Many of them considered that 
Nanne-Choda must have flourished in the 12th century between Nannaya 
and Tikkana while some others like Mr. Devaraja Sudbimapi thought 
that he was even posterior to Tikkana 

The present work of Mr. Liksmipathi Sastri purports to support 
the theory that Nanne^Chdda flourished during the r4th century 

after Tikkana, which was first advanced by Devaraja Sudhimapi. On 
the strength of the internal evidence in the work, Mr. Sastri has 
attempted to prov® that Nanne-Ch 5 da must have existed in the early 

part of the 14th century, i. e-, somewhat later than Tikkana and 

Keiana. While the little historical evidence found in the work and the 
inscriptional evidence so far procured have not been sufficient to fix the 
time of Nanne Choda conclusively, the method of sifting it adopted 
by Mr, Sastri is not the safest and, at any ratei not unimpeachable. 

Nanne Choda*s work cannot be said to be altogether an 

independent /edvya as considered by Mr. Ramakrishna Kavi. ' Mr. Sastri 
has shown examples to prove that Nanne-ChCda read both KSJidasa 
and Udbhata and adapted them in his book. To substantiate his theory^ 
Mr. Sastri has attempted to show by a few stray examples that Nanne- 
Ch 5 da read also cantos 9 to 17 of the ^umara Ava [ ysrbi^k were 
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9. Jater production and adopted frme of the ver^fs therein in his work 
The fact that the celebrated commentators, Mallinit'm (r,»th conturv) and 
Aropagirinatha (13th centur}'), omitted to write comir-ontari 's for the cantos 
9 to 17 has been urgred by Mr Sastry as a circum-^ance to show that 
those cantos were not composed or at least were no? read in ^outh India 
by that time. If this were true it quite improbab'i th^: N one Cb6<3 i 
lived in the besfinningf of the T4th century as urjr*^'^’ by 'Ir. 5?astri. But 
the so-called-adaptation by Nanne Chodi of these cTirtos o — 17 is so very 
meagre and limited as admitted by Mr. Sastri himself tbit it is very 
unsafe to draw any conclusive inference on this point. 

As regards the Telugu works, Nanne-Chod *s wo'k reveals the 
existence of some parallels from Nannaya's Bharnia, the works of 
Palkuriki Somanatha (1170 — 1240), of Tikknna Kotana On the 

strength of some parallel passages in the war scenes Mr Sastri vainly 
urges that Nanne-Cboda must have evidently rerd 7’'kkaT?a\s verses 
depicting the Mahabharata war and composed sonv of his verses in 
imitation thereof. This is too flimsy a view to bf* definitely asserted 
especially in view of the following facts Mr. Ramaknshna Kav’ has stated 
in his preface that among the authors on Telu<>u pr(/ody. Atharvana is 
the earliest poet who referred to Nanre-Chod.n’s i'- rses in his work 
Further, the verse of Atharvana that T^nkanadiya fa title of Nanne* 
Ch5da which is also made mention of by him in K'l'.marnmiHhh.nvd) died 
in a battle for having commenced his work with a v rse beginning with 
ma^gana and ra^gana is well known. But it is very regrr ful ^o note that 
like Nanne-Ch5da’s time, the time of Athartmna also has not been 
established beyond doubt. Further, if Nanne-Chod? ver es are referred 
to in the work of Atharvana who is generally considered *0 b"' a con- 

tempory of Tikkana Mr. ^*astri*s theory that Nann Choda existed some- 
what later than Tikkana is seriously affected. Mr. Sastry has not 
discussed this important point in his Critique and it is oot known why 
he Tias avoided it. Unless this question is solved. *' canr ot bo definitely 
stated that Nanne-Chod^ followed Tikkana’s verse** and was therefore 
posterior to him. The material exhibited bv Mr. Sostri in t^ is respect 
is not strong enough to conclusively e**tablish this point. Mr. Sastriks 
argument that the practice of shafihthvniHtamulu in the b ginning of 

Telugu works with a Telugu verse instead of a Sanskrit verse as was in 
usage before, wasf inaugurated by Tikkana only and that Nanne-Choda 
followed only Tikkana's innovation is not canvincing. The use of 
shashthyafHtamulu is found even in some inscriptions of pre-Tikkana 
times and Mlakuriki SomanStha who is admittedly anteri r to Ijkkana 
commenced his works Ji'ftubhftvcif^^ra and Chuturvithi^dr' with Telugu 
verses only instead of Sanskrit verses. 

As stated above* Nanne-Choda dedicated hi . work to his 
preceptor Jangama*Mallikarjuna and exhibited unparalleled devotiop 
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tovftHs him llkTouebout the whole work. If this Achirfa is correctly 
ideit ified aii-d bis time ascertained, it would have beea much helpful to 
fix the time of Nasre Choda. Mr. Sastri refers to the inscriptioos which 
mention a certain Mallikarjuna-yogi who flofished in the 12th century. 
Thont th these are helpful enough to fir the time of Nanne-Choda about 
If 20 — 1 1^0 A.D. Mr. Lakshmipathi sastri rejects the evidentiary value 
of thf^e inscriptions to establish the time of Nanne-Choda beyond doubt, 
withcut however properly discussing them. 

It is disappointing to see that Mr. Sastri does not in his very 
eleborate and sometimes very prolix treatise acknowledge in fairness the 
opinions of the precious writers whose views he adopted. His C ritiQue con\d 
ea 8 il^ have been curtailed to half of its present bulk. It is neverthless 
valurMe work. It exhorts scholars to take up imn.eliately the work of 
cxpJo mg inscriptional and other unimpeachable evidence to fix the time 
of N^nne-Choda with certainty. As observed by Mr. K. Ramakrishnayya 
in his preface, Mr. Sastri's Critique really brings out also the immediate 
necessity of having a new and revised e'lition of this important work, 
KumorasQihhKavaTh, with correct readings and erudite notes. 

B. TaMMAYYA. 

NaTanathaohapitra by Garuana (Madras Vjiivrrsity Series No, 7) 
edited by Mr K, Ramakrishnayya M a. Pages 281+39* Price: Rs. 3/-. I 

Among writers of Dvipadakavyas in Telugu literature, 
Gaiir^na occupies a high place of esteem next to Palakuriki Somanadha 
and Panganarha. He flourished in the r4'h century. His fTarischandrff- 
pSkhrdnaiH which wns pubbshed long ago, and followed by Sankara 
Kavi and Vira^arab^a Kavi who wTote the same work in non- 
dvipoda metres, has gained distircticn a.« a dvipada-Zr^vya of high order# 
Another dvipada wmrk of this celebrated poet is N^avanathacharitra* 
Manuscripts of this work are rare. A single palm leaf manuscript in a 
very torn condition and two paper mnnuscripts evidently copied there- 
from only are available in the Oriental Manuscripts Library, Madras. 
For want of better manuscrints the publication of this work has long 
been delayed. It is now gratifying that the Madras University has taken 
up the publication of the work and issued a neat and decent edition 
thereof under the editorshio of Mr. K. Ramakrishnayya M.A., Head 
of the Telugu Department. The work deals with the adventures of nine 
Saivite saints — Siddhas — known as Navanathas. 

Guarana describes at length in KavanS^tha charitra the pomp, 
grand ur and penitential austerities etc, of Santa Bhiksha-vfigtti-yatMvara 
and s ates that he had composed this Kdvua at his command, following 
the V ork of firigiri kavi and so dedicated it to Mallikarjuna. Navandthor 
cJiari seems to be antciior to Hariscliard^dpdkhdydnafH which was 
also .edicated to Gauran’s Ishfadaiva Mallikarjuna. Gaurana*s poetic 
talents reached perft jpn and sweet elegance in the later work* Like 
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many other saivite poets Gaurana did not make mention of any noii« 
Saivite Telu^u pcets in this work and among Sanskrit poets he cited 
only the Saivite poets like Kaltdasa and Bapa. 

Gatirana followed the foot steps of the celebrated Viraiaiva poet 
Palkuriki So:uanatha though he has not mentioned his name in his 
works* Like S5manatha he composed both his kdvyas in dvipada 
metre to gain popularity among masses and showed a predellc* 
tion for “^^nw-Telugu** and for 'anuprdsa* among SdbddlafHkdras. fhere 
are several Janu Telugu words in Navandtha*charitra some of which 
are not found in other works or lexicons. The correct meaning and 
philology af several Telugu words like ^ 

used by him in the work require investigation by scholars. 

The prdaa-yati which is so much advocated by Somanatha is 

used by Gaurana in a few places in this work (statement of the editor 

in the preface that it has not been used is not correct) and like Soma- 
tha he has taken the liberty of breaking down some worthless conven- 
tions of grammar and prosody, Akha^pda yati, prdsa between the two 
rephas' aabindu and nirhinaus, ktvdrthaka sandhi, ikdra, and akdra 
sandhis between Sanskrit & Te ugu words are freely used; ano Vfrt* 
samdsama like ST*Noe>o, 

colloquial words like SDOj^O(g^c§o^, ^cxx>Oi5a6“3» 

(for are not uncommon* 

Gaurana’s descriptions of nature are vivid and graphic* His 

picturesque depiction of the apparel and dnmeanour of peisons 

of the low class like shepherds* fowlers and chucklers is really 
commendable. The stock of words displayed by him in the discourse 
between Goraksha and Minanatha in reciting the names of several cattle 
diseases is worth reading. 

• Among the nine rasas, hdsya rasa is not much developed by the 
ancient Telugu poets. It is very pleasing to note that Gaurana is an 
exception. The parody employed by him in depicting the simulati* ns of 
the Vanchaka Purdhita in Navandtha^Charitra and Kalakau^ika in 
HarischandrdpakhydnaM entitle him to a high place among Telugu 
humourists. 

In his preface to the work, the editor has not attempted to fix 
the time of the Navanathas If credence is to be given to the efficacy 
of the 8idha Vidya practised by them it may be considered that they 
lived for *several centuries. But some of the historical personages 
mentioned in the work may be of some help to fix the time of the 
Siddhas. Goraksha. the favourite and foremost disciple of MlnanStha is 
descdbetl in this work as well as in Prabhulingttltla as having finally 
derived the knowledge of conquering Mdya from the celebrated Vlredaivk 
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saint Allamaprabhu. Again another Siddha named Vyali is mentioned 
as havingl idsl his life owing to the treachery of King Ballaha of Kalyan 
who in his own turn perisned ere long together with his dynasty by the 
curse of that Siddha, Ballaha s.-tus to be no other than King Bijjala 
who ruled at Kalyan from 1156 to 116S A.D. Both Allamaprabhu and 
Bijjala were contemporaries of Basave^vara and it is . therefore evident 
that most of these Bidhas belonged to the 12th century. ^ 

Mr. Ramaknshnayya has, no doubt rendered inestimable service 
to the Andara Isteratare by bringing out an excellent edition of one of 
tne finest dvipada Icdvyas in Telugu. His work, however, lacks 
completeness in as much as he has left out several readings of passages 
uncorrected. The literary value of his work would have been considerably 
enhanced if such errors and printing mistakes had been avoided. 

B. Tammayya. 


Yaikhanasa Dharma Sutra. With an Introduction & Translation by 
Prof. K. kANG/^CllA.aULU, Maharajah’s College, Vizianagaram. 

Published by the Raiiianujachari Oriental Institute. 

It is a trandation of the Dharma Sutras of the Vaikhanasas. 
In an exhaustive inti iuction and translation in which a detailed account 
of the VaiKhana^a hermits from the earliest times has been given. The 
term is now used to ounote a sub sect amongst the Brahma^a Vaishpavas 
in South India. In tie Vishpu temples of South India, the priestts or the 
archakas are of this sect and they follow Vaikhdnasu Kalpa Sutra in 
their Sdrtraka and i/aitdnika ceremonies. The Vaishnava Agamas 
deal with tne cult and worship of Vasudeva, Narayapa etc., showing that 
it was prevalent in South India from the early centuries of Christian era. 
The Vishpu temples, according to Tolkdppiyam dated before Christ, 
were mostly located in forest regions, Evidently, Vishpu, or Maydn as 
he was cahed, w^as the first God and the Vishpu worshippers or Vaik'ha- 
nasas were leading the life of hermits. Thus, in the early centuries after 
Christ, the cult of Visupu or Naiayapa became prevalent in the whole 
of South India and the archakas in these temples came to be called 
Vaikhanasas (forest hermits). Thus the sub sect of Vaishpavas came 
into existence. 

These people observed Vedic sacrifices and performed the several 
rites according to the Sranta and Grihya Sutras. In this book, complete 
rules relating to the hermit life of this sect are given and they resumble 
closely those given in the law code of Bandhayana. Some of* the Rules 
relate (i) to the eating of cooked or uncooked food, (2) to the keeping 
or not keeping a wife (3) to suffer bodily mortification for controlling the 
senses (4) to live according to Nature and to move about with the beasts 
and birds and live like them. 
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This Dharma SUtra consists of three pra^naa, the first heing 
divided into xi khmdas, the second and the third into 15 each. In 
the first praina, the origjin of caste, the rights and duties of the twice- 
born and the Sudras* the position of the Brahmacdrina ztid the Orhnaitxa 
are described. The footnotes wh ch are given at the bottom to explain 
the several technical terms used in the Sutra are vary useful. 

The second Pr^ffta dea’s with the ^ of a san'^yffstn is, hermit 
in the forest) his Sramapaka sacrifice, his ten Niyamaa (Bodily 
practices) and his ten yamas (penances) and Viis meditation to realise 
the Supreme Soul. The life and duties of a student are then described* 
The third pra^na deals with the ordinary duties of a house*holder and 
the moral rules he should observe. Castes and mixed cas^^es and the 
professions they should take up are dealt with in the third praina. 

The author deserves corgratulations on the scholarly way in 
which he has edited the work. The introduction which is nearly 
half ofthe work is very valuable as it gives an excell^^nt historical 
narrative of the VaikhSnasas. 

R SUBHA RaO, M A..LT. 

New Catalo^ns CatalogOFnm — Proviaioval Faaic ilua^ A comnlete 
and up to-date Alp'iabetical Reg'ster of Sanskrit and Alli^*d Works and 
Authors. Published under the authority of the University of Madras iqh* 

Many impi rtant and valuable collections of Sanskrit and Prakrit 
MSS including Budhistic and Jaina MSS in recent rimes have rendered 
it necessary to issue a supplement if not a revised edition of the Cata* 
logua Catalogorum of Dr. Aufrecht with which the research scholors all 
over the world are quite familiar, and which has become incomplete 
and defective in several ways. It is, therefore, gratifying to see that the 
need for a supplem mtal or revised Catalogus Catalogorum has been 
rightly recognised at the proper moment by the Madras University. 
T hough Madras had in the past lagged behind in encouraging Sanskrit 
s..htfiarship, it is gratifying to nore that it is now f ►rgin g ahead by 
taking up this stup ndous cultural task of thorough^' revising, remedying 
the defects and pullishing the iVetu Catalogue Catilogrrrum The Uni- 
versity is to be congratulated on securing a very able Eiitorial Board 
which is presided over by the most distinguished veteran savant 
Mahamahdpaihdua Prof. S. KUPPQSWami S^STRI and an able band of 
young and enthusijasitic scholars to carry on the great task. In this 
collossal cultural work the University has fortunately secured the sympa- 
thetic co-operation of several learned societies, public and private 
libraries, Najtive States, Universities and individual scholars. The main 
plan of the present work is not materially different from the earlier 
Oatalogua Caialogorutn except for the additi >ns which have become 
necessary to make a work of this magnitude and iruporiance a* valuable 
and indispensable to the research worker as possible. The Proviaio* al 
Paaiculua before us promises to be a great work and we wish tbc 
Vnivei'sit^ of Madras success in tWa venture. 
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irt and Ivritaaolody Abroad By Kaudas Nag, m.a , (CaL) 
DXitt., iParis) University of Calcutta, 1937 With a coloured plate 
( Frmditfiece) and illustrations* Pp. 116. 

This publication is a report intended primarily for the Indian 
students desirine to specialise in those subjects in the research centres of 
Europe and America submitted by Dr. Kalidas Nae to the University of 
Calcutta, as Ghose Travelling Fellow, 1930 — 31. The pan-Asiatic chara* 
cter of the Indian Art and the international trend of the ancient Indian 
civilisation are well demonstrated in this beautifully written book by a 
detailed description of the numerous museums and other centres of Art 
in France, Great Britain, Germany. Italy, Greece and United States of 
America. In this work Dr* Nag has surveyed the institutions and schools 
of Europe and U.S.A., the special arrangements made and facilities 
afforded for the collection and co-ordination of data of arts and archaeo- 
logy as well as the methods of teaching these subjects in some of the 
important centres so far as they favourably affect the line of training in 
our Universities in the field of art and archaeology. Beyond doubt these 
academies and museums of Europe and America present a gigantic field 
for study. One thing that any body who reads this very interesting 
report will not fail to notice is how utterly poor is our country in the 
matter of museums and art centres when compared with the countries of 
Europe. Invaluable treasures of art and antiquities from India were already 
removed to U.S.A. and Europe and still they continue to be removed from 
this country. Once they are removed, they are rarely replaced. India 
is helplessly exposed to foreign exploitation and unique specimens of 
art and antiquities permanently lost to India now adorn the Museums of 
London, Paris, Boston and New York. India should follow here the 
examples set by Egypt and Japan where the strict ‘laws of national 
treasures* enforce the safe custody of such relics in the national sites 
and museums A national awakening and healthy self assertion has^ to 
grow in this land of ours for preserving our treasures in this country. The 
University of Calcutta has done a very laudable thing in publishing so 
useful a book as this. This book is not merely instructive; it reveals 
the inestimable possibilities for enterprising Indian students. We look 
forward eagerly for the promised publication of our Author ^Monum$nt$ 
and Afttfetimi of the Far East* with its wealth of illustrations. 

B. V. I(rISHNA RAO. 



ERRATI. 

Ante page 57. In “A Note on the Date of the Velicherla 
Grant”, read in line s from above ^ukla for Parfdhavi, 




The XVI Annual Report fob the Year 1937-38 of 
The Andhra Historical Research Society. 


Presented and adopted at the annual General Body Meeting held 
on 

The Managing Council of the Society begs to submit the 
following Report of the working of the Society during the year 1937-38. 

At the annual general body meeting held last year on 3-4-1937 
the following Office-Bearers for the year under report were elected* 

President; 

Sri Rao Bahadur A. Rama Rao Garu, B.A ,B.L, 

Vice-President: 

Sri Nyapati Kameswara Rao Garu, 

Honorary Secretary: 

Sri Bhavaraju Venkata Krishnarao Garu, B.A.,B.L. 

Treasurer: 

Sri Pulapaka Kameswara Rao Garu, B.A,,B,L. 

Librarian & Curator', 

Mr. V. Appa Rao, (Resigned with effect from a8 — i — 38). 

Mr. V. S. Ramachandraraurti from 28—^1 — 1938 to 31—3 — 38. 

Ordinary Members of the Council 

. Rajah Sri K. S. Jagannatha Rao Bahadur. 

Mr. Rallabandi Subba Rao, M.A.,L.T. 

Mr. D. Venkata Rao, M.A.,L.T., (Resigned with effect from 

7— 11— 37)' 

Mr. K. Raghavacharyulu, M.A.,B.L. 

Mr. C. Atmaram, elected on 7 — ii — 37. 

Mr. V. S. Ramachandramurti elected on 28 — £”^38. 

Members* 

The number of members on the rolls of the Society is 

happily on the increase. Though some old members have dropped 
out during the year under report as many 12 new members have 

joined the Society voluntarily and this is a matter for great 
satisfaction in as much scholars outside seem to appreciate the work 
of the Society. Last year the number on rolls was 125? this year we are 
glad to say that the actual number of active members is i 32, The work 
of the Society is not widely known even in the Andhra districts for lack 

of propaganda for support. If the Society can depute at least two 

individuals to tour round the districts and enlist membership and support 
it is hoped that there will be adequate response. 



Subscribers of the JourmL 

The number of subscribers for the Journal had fallen to 40 la? 
fkiJt. Sbt dif AcdSiiiil i!if the paBHcition of the Joirhal rftafiftg the year two 
subscribers have come back. The Government Arts College, which 
dropped diit nfst has been good enough to buy the Journal (Vol. X) at 
subscriber’s price. The D. P I has been pleased to rentore Govt. 
Airta College to the list of subscribers under his control and the society 
tenders its thanks to him. Mrs. A.V.N- College has become once more our 
subscriber. Only the Maharaja’s College Parlakimidi and Maharaja's 
College, Vizianagram could not be enrolled once more as subscribers. 
There seems to be some difficulty about that- Those two institutions 
claim to have paid money for the Vol. X and therefore demand the 
supply of the Journal. The matter is still under investigation and 
correspondence. With the auditing of accounts we will be able to find out 
whether the two institutions named above had paid their subscriptions. We 
are hopeful that with the amicable settlement of this matter with these 
two Colleges, they will once more become our subscribers. At any rate 
there is hope that the Maharaja’s College Vizianagaram will come back 
into the list. 

Exchange List: Our Exchange list has been varying during the 
last three years. Journals like ihe Mysore Economic Journal The Journal 
fo Economics and such others have fallen off from the Exchange list. Some 
journals like Journal of the Bombay Historical Research Society have 
not bean regularly received by the society. During the year several new 
periodicals have been added 10 the Exchange List and they are: 

1 Annual Report of Archaeological Survey of Ceylon. Colombo. 

2 Bulletin, {Brahma Vidya) of the Adyar Library, Adyar, Madras. 

3 Oriental Literary Digest, Poona. 

4 Orientaliache Literaturezeitung, Leipzig 

3 Indiana, Benares. 

6 Poona Orientalist, Oriental Book Agency, Poona • 

7 Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, London University. 

The most satisfactory feature in this that the importance of the 
work of the Society and the high standard of our Society's Journal are 
being recognised more and more by the renowned research institutions in 
India and outside. 

Patrons. « 

We are sorry to say that one of our old Patrons, the Zamindar 
of Chemudu has discontinued his patronage and we request that he 
will renew his support to the institution as usual. • 

The Maharaja of Jeypore, Maharajah Sree Vikrama Deo Varma 
Maharajuiluiigaru^ D. Litt., has with his usual generosity sent us a 
donation of Rs» 100 during the year. Last year he granted Rs* so/. 
Though there is reason to believe that the Mahar^ija Saheb gave the sum 



of Rs. 100 for the Jayanti Ramayya Pantulu 75th Binii^ay Cdebratiolk 
Commemoration Volume, we are cot acy less hopeful that he would not 
continue his patronage for the Society in the years to come. He is a 
patron of culture and himself an erudite scholar^ and as such it is 

hoped that he will sympathise with the Society and help its activities 
in the usual manner. 

During the year, the Secretary at his own expense iptsrviewed 
the Rajah of Challapalli and the Zamindar of Vuyyur for their generous 
patronage. Both of them promised sympathetic consideration of the 
matter. It seems necessary that the Secretary assisted by another office* 
bearer of the Society should once again interview the gentlemen end 
pursuade them to patronise the Society. 

During the year the financ^^s cf |be Society have not improved to 
the extent the Council hoped. I he receipts from the members’ subscript 
tions and the subscribers’ subscriptions are very slender. To some extent 
the sale proceeds of the Telugu publications and the back volumes of 
the Journal and their parts have contributed towards the stable working 
of the Society. But the sale proceeds or any suDstantial part of the 
publications ought to go, in the normal state of affairs, into the perma- 
nent fund. But in the case of our Society, thers has not been till now 
a permanent fund and no endeavour to keep a permanent fund has 
been made. Thus what ought to go ready into the Permanent Fund is 
being spent away for the maintenance of the Society. The situation 
must be tackled with and remedied. The Society is unable to fulfill 
its functions to the extent to which it hoped for want of funds* 
For want of funds many things are not done- 1 he Society’s work is 
daily growing and to do the work satisfactorily mere is the urgent need 
for a regular paid clerk who will be able to keep the records of the 
Society in a regular fashion so that there may not be any sort of 
complaint from any member, subscriber or contributor. The need for a 
regular office cannot also be more strongly emphasised as an urgent and 
imperative necessity. 

Through the sale of publications and some unexpected donations 
which were obtained by the Hony. Secretary, the Society during the 
year had been able to discharge its functions properly to some extent. 
During this year we have been able to discharge a sum of Rs. 74 out of 
the debt due on promissory note to Mr. N. Kameswara Rao, Vice-President. 
It was also able to pay off the sum of Rs. 50 borrowed on a promissory 
note from M.R.Ry. Raja Sree K. S- Jagannatha Rao Bahadur. It haa 
still to pay another pronote debt of Rs 7S to the same gentteman, 
and the balance of I’ebt outstanding on the pronotes executed by the 
former secretaries in favour of Messrs N. Subbarao Pantulu and 
N. Kameswararao, 

For want of adequate funds, the work of the Society had been 
gteately hampered, if it had enough money on hand, the Council wottid 



hiVe gone on in October last year with the printing of VoU Xl, 
" parts I & 2 promptly and finished or rather would have been able to 
issue Vol XI completely by this time. 

The need for public help is now very urgent. Except the timely and 
munificient grant of Rs. loo annually from the Municipality, we have no 
other source of income from outside. This sum is hardly suflBcient for the 
maintenance of the Society. It is time we approached the other local 
bodies for support and financial assistance so that we may secure funds 
for the purposes of maintaining a regular clerk and office attender and 
for taking on lease decent premises for the location of the Society’s 
Library, Museum and Reading Room. We need at least a sum of 
Rs. 500 for this purpose. The following it a rough estimate. 

A clerk on Rs. 20 and a peon on Rs. 10. A room or suite of 
rooms on Rs. 15. Total Rs 45 1X45 — 540. 

The Society tenders its most grateful thanks to the donors who 
have out of sympathy gave the following donations. The gentlemen are : 


1 Sir Alladi Krishnaswamr Aiyar, Kt. Rs. 50 

2 Sir K. V. Reddi Nayudu, K.C.I.E , K C S I. 20 

3 Sri D. K. V. Raghava Varma Garu, B.A , B.L. 5 

4 Rao Bahadur Sri M. Narasimham Pantulu Garu 5 

5 Mr. S. Azeemullah g 

6 A sympathetic gentleman loo 

7 Mr. J. Sreeramamurti, B A., B.L. 50 


Journal : — During the year we were able to issue Vol. X as a 
consolidated part of all the four quarterly issues. Vol. X strictly speaking 
ought to have been issued for the year 1933-36 But it could not be done 

for various causes already mentioned.. Vol. IX, which should have been 

issued in the year J934"~35 was issued over two years between 1934 and 
1936. Vol X which should have been published in 1935 — 36 was not 
therefore published during that year. So it was decided during the year 
under report to publish Vol. X as one consolidated Volume of all the four 
parts together for the year 1936—37 passing over the year 1935 — 36, 
Already i937-b8, loo had expired and yet we have been behind in respect 
of Vol. XI. If we are to keep abreast of times we should be able to 
publish Vol. XI as well as Vol. XII before 1938 — 39 rings out. We are 
glad to announce that the combined issue of Parts 1 and 2 of Vol. XI 

is nearing completion and will published on or about * the 15th April. 

Soon after its publication, the new Council will, it is hoped, endeavour 
to give to the press Vol. XI, Parts 3 and 4 as well as a consolidated 
part and issue the same by July. In this connection we hav6 to point 
that we could not obtain enough co-operation from the press. 

Reddi Empire Day Celebration and Reddi Samchika:-- We are 
glad to announce that we are able to see signs of our endeavour to ceie- 
bta^e the Reddi Empire Day and publish the Reddi Sanchika fruitioning 



into realities through the kind intervention of Dr. C. Ramalinga Reddi, 
Vice-Chancellor, Andhra Uuniversity, who has been elected by the 
Council as Chairman of the Reception Committee. Reddi Empire Day 
Celebration. H. H. the Maharani Saheba of Gaawal, the ruler of 
the only surviving Reddi state in Andbradesa, has been graciously 
pleased to be the Parton President of the Reddi Empire Day Celebration 
and donated a generous sum of Rs. 500 for the publication of the Reddi 
Sanchika in Telugu as the leading item in the programme of the celebra- 
tions. It has been now definitely decided to celebrate the Reddi Day at 
Rajahmundry. the ancient capital of the last illustrious dynasty of 
KatayaVema. 

The celebration has been origindlly fixed for the s^rd and 24th 
Ai^ril 193"^ But as it is too short an interval for the Reception Com* 
mittee 10 make necessary arrangements for the celebration and ro 
bring out at least a portion of the Reddi Sanchika in print by that 
date, the Council has resolved to celebrate the Day in the 3rd week of 
July 1938. 

Jayanti Ramayya Paniulu 75th Birthday Celebration. 

The most notable event of the year was the celebration of the 
75th birthday of Mr. Jayanti Ramayya Pantulu, a former President of the 
Society and ihe Publication of a Commemoration Volume It will be 
remembered that by a resolution of the Council dated 7*4-3? the birthday 
event was resolved to be celebrated by the Society in a fitting manner: 
and by another resolution dated 27-3-36 all the four parts of Vol. X of the 
Journal were intended to be brought out as one consolidated volume under 
the name Jayanti Ramayya Pantulu 75th Birthday Celebration Com- 
memmoration Volume. It was thought that Mr. C R. Krishnamacharlu,B.A., 
Supt. for Epigraphy, Southern Circle would be the most suitable person for 
presiding on that occasion. And it was a piece of good fortune that we 
were able to invite the learned Epigraphist to conduct the proceedings of 
the^celebration. The 22nd of August 1937 was fixed for the celebration 
of the birthday. An elaborate programme was arranged for evening and 
invitations to a large and distinguished circle of friends and admirers of 
Mr. Ramayya Pantulu and scholars and institutions outside were sent. 
In the evening the meeting was held in the Govt. Training College. The 
meeting commenced with the reading of messages after the President 
and the Chief guest bad taken their seats amidst Vedic chants, (svasti* 
vachakam). The*President then in the course of the opening remarks 
stated that it was the desire of the assembled scholars, Pandits and 
Poets assembled under the auspicies of the Society to honour Mr* 
Ramayya Pantulu in a suitable manner, for the services rendered by that 
gentleman to the cause of Epigraphy, Telugu Language and Literature* 
On the motion of Mr. Vaddadi Subbaraya Kavi (since deceased) the 
veteran poet of Rajahmundry* which was seconded duly by Mr. Chilaka- 
manhi Lakshmi Narasimba Kavi (tbe blind bard of Andhra) the aasembly 
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conferred unanimously the title of AndhrabhdashavachaspaH on Mr. 
'Ramayya Fantulu* Thereafter Mr. R, Subba Rao, M A. LT., Lecturer in 
History* Govornment Ans College, Rajahmundry moved and Dr- M. Rama 
Rao, M A., Ph. 1 )., Lecturer, in History, Hindu College, Guntur duly 
seconded the motion that the title Andhra fasanoddhiStr aka be conferred 
upon Mr. Ramayya Pan*ulu for ihe services rendered by him to Epi- 
graphy in particular. These two motions were unanimously supported 
by those assembled and thereupon, Mr. Ramayya Pantulu rose and 
suitably acknowledged them. Thereafter, the Hon. Secretary of the 
Society read the address of the Society in English and Mr Vaddadi 
Apparao read the Sanskrit .Address of the Society to Mr. J. Ramayya 
Pantulu. The Hon. Secretary on behalf of the Society then presented 
to Mr. Pantulu beautiful shawls of Khaddar stuff of red* orange and pink 
colour and charming borders The presentation of the shawls was done 
in the traditional fashion of the ancient courts on the suggestion given 
by the President. After presentation was o/er, Mr. Krishnamachailu, 
as a token of his great regard and affection for the renowned scholar, 
presented him with a large portrait of the late Dr. Georg Buhler, C I.E., 
Ph.D., with whom, he said, the distinguished guest of the Society had 
many traits in common. The President then delivered his address. 
Towards the end old Mr, Ramayya Pantulu was visibly moved at the 
great honour done to him by the Society and the distinguished caihering 
of scholars, pundits and poets of Rajahmundry and Andhradesa. He 
was so moved that at one stage his voice failed and tears of joy 
flowed down his aged checks- The meeting came to an end with a 
Vedic incantation and mangalam. 

During the year Council deputed the following gentlemen to 
represent the Society as delegates at the Ninth Session of the All-India 
Oriental Conference that was held at Trivandrum in the last week of 
December. 

(1) Mr. R. SubbaraOf « 

(2) Mr. K. Raghavacharyulu, 

(3) Mr. Vaddadi Apparao, 

(4) Mr. V. S. Ramachandramurty, 

(5) Mr. Bhavaraju Venkata Krishnarao. 

Of these five gentlemen Mr. V. S Ramachandramurty contributed 
papers to be read in the history section of the Conferenpe. Except the 
last gentleman (Hon. Secretary) the rest were not able to attend the 
Conference. 

i 

For the last three years, from 1935 — 36, 1936-37 and 1937-38 

the accounts of the Society were being checked and passed by the 
Council from time to time but it was thought desirable to get them 
audited by a certified auditor as the Society was getting a grant from 
the Government. The accounts were audited for the year 2934 — 35, the 
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auditor’s report and balance sheet prepared by him will now be published. 
It is hopt-i If! at when lae audit reports for the financial years 
to igii are published add forwarded to the government, the Educae 
tional officers would be pleased to recommend the library grant to th' 
Society once more. 

The Conncil at its meeting held on i — 3 — 38 resolved that the 
Library and Reading Room of the Society might be shifted to Innespeta 
as soon as a suitable place is found. 

During the year in question large number of Society’s publica- 
tions i^ere sold. And this is a happy augury that Society’s publications 
are Widely appreciated and studied. 

During the year the Hon. Secretary requested the Andhra 
University its publications to the Society for purposes of reviews. But 
the University turned down the request. It is a pity that the Andhra 
University has not shown any consideration for the institution and 
Journal. While it could send its publications for reviews to other 
periodicals, journals and magazines, it could not do so to the JAHJRS, 
This is really disappointing. 

There have been altogether nine meetings of the Council in this 
year. Mr. Vaddadi Apparao who was elected to be the Librarian and 
Curator of the Library resigned on 28—1 — 38 and in this place Mr. V. S. 
Kamachandramurty, B.A., (Hons) was elected. Mr. Damerla Venkatrao, 
who was elected to the membership of the Council resigned the place on 
his transfer to Anantapur with effect from 7 — it — 37 and in his place 
the Council elected Mr. C. Atmaram. 

B. V. KRISHNAUAO. 

f/on* 8icr§tary, 



THE XVI ANNUAL REPORT OF THE HON. LIBRARIAN 
FOR THE YEAR 1937—38. 

This report covers the period from ii'— g— *37 on which 
Mr. V, Apparao, B A.,B.L., took charge from the previous librarian, 
Mr# Janakiramayya to 15-^4 — 1938. On 1 — 2 38 I took charge of the 
office from Mr. V. Apparao. 

The Library is located in the premises of the Theosophical Lodge# 
It is resolved by the Managing Council to remove the Library to 
lunespeta if a suitable place is found. 

Additions: — During the year there are about 250 additions 
including periodicals and boohs for review etc. Among books received 
mention may be made of the following:*— Ep. Indica, Memoirs of the 
Archaelogical Survey of India, AnlRep. of Archaeological Department 
Anh Rep. of 8 J. Epigraphy, AnL Bibliography of Indian Archaeology, 
The Publications of the Baroda Oriental Series, and Mysose Oriental 
Series, and Travancore <& Mysore Archaelogical Publications etc. 
New exchanges have been placed on the List and they have been men* 
tioned in the Secretary's report. 

About 80 Periodicals are on the Exchange List. About 30 
volumes are given for binding. 

'I'he average number of visitors to the reading room is 7 per day. 

An attempt is made to check the Library and the list of missing 
books and volumes is being prepared, A fresh catalogue is absolutely 
necessary and the numbering of books to facilitate reference is being done. 

If the Library is to function as an efficient unit it is absolutely 
necessary that a separate boy should be appointed for Librory work. 

i 

•Number of Readers and Visitors to the Library 1 ^ , 

and Readin Room during the year 1937 — 38 i ^ 

No, of books read ... 1679 

V. S Ramachandra MURTY, 

Librarian, 


This information is supplied by the Hon. Secretary. 
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to maintam a ledger on tbe above lines, keep stock accounts for each published volune and maintain property accoants. 
The municipal grant of Rs. 200 is utilised in the purchase of books and book cases as shown on the payment side and 
recovery of advances made in the previous year towards the same A/c. Subject to these remarks the statement is correct# 

EAJAHMUNDRY, ) (Sd.) D. KAMESWARA RAO, 

19 — 9 — 1935. ) Registerei Accountant. 



THE ANDHRA HISTORICAL RESEARCH SOCIETY, RAJAHMUNDRY. 
RECEIPTS AND PAYMENTS A/C FOR THE YEAR 1 - 4-35 TO 31 - 3 - 36 . 
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THE ANDHRA HISTORICAL RESEARCH SOCIETY, RAJAHMUNDRY. 
RECEIPTS AND PAYMENTS A/C FOR THE YEAR 1-4-36 TO 31-3-37. 
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THE ANDHRA HISTORICAL RESEARCH SOCIETY, RAJAHMUNDRY. 
RLCEIPTS AND PAYMENTS A/C FOR THE YEAR 1-4—37 TO 31—3—38. 
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THE AND»«A HISTORICAL RESEARCH SOCIETY 
RAJAHMUNDRY. 

lleo&beps on Bolls for the ytep 1^37*88. 

Belial Name of Merabera, Profoiiioa fk Addroia. 

No. 

1 Mr. Appa Rao, Duriseti, Bar-at^Law, Registrar, High Court, Madras 

2 Appa Rao, Vaddadi, B A ,B L., Vakil, Inhespeta, Rajahtnuntlry 

3 Appa Rao, Vissa, M.A .L T., Principal, University Colleges, VValtair 

4 t, Avadhani, V. V. S., B A.,B.L., Retired Sub*- Judge, Masulipatala 

5 ,, Achyuta Rao* Tekumalla, M.A .LT., PithSpuram 

6 ,, Atmarara, C., B A, B.L., VakiK Innespeta, Rajahmundry 

7 ,, Banerjee, S. M.A., Lecturer, Govt. High Sbhool, Mirtapur (U.P,) 

8 ,, Bhagavantam Gupta, T. Rao Bahadur, Retired Collector* 

‘Satyanilayam,* {Theogarayanagar, Cathedral P.O.) MadriS 
Q Dr. Bhandarkar, D.R. M.A., Ph.D. 4- A Old Bale3'guhge Road, 

Calcutta 

10 „ Bhujangarao, T. M.A.B.L , Dewan Bahadur, Retired District & 

Sessions Judge, Basavanagudi, Bangalore 

11 ,, Brown, J. B,, M.A.,I,C.S., Collector, Trichinopoly 

12 ,, Dr. Coomaraswami. A.K., Museum' of Fine Arts. Boston, U S A. 

13 ,, Coleman, Rev. Missonary, Luthergiri, Rajahtnundry. 

14 Oopala Rao, K.J. B*a.vB.L, Zamindar, Rajahmundry 

13 iswara Dutt, K. B.A., L.F. Auditor, Coconada 

16 ,, Henry Heras, M.A,, S J. Professor, St. Xavier's College, 

Cruikshank Road* Bombay 

17 M Jagannadhaswami, P. M.a.,L.T., Head-master, B. H. School, 

Challapalli, Kistna Dt. 

15 ,, 'Dr, Jouveau-Dubreuil. G. Professor, College, Pondichelrry. 

19 ., Kameswara Rao. D. Oh. B.A., Rajahmundry 

20 *, Kameswara Rao, Nyapati, B A. B.L., Advocate, Rajahmundry 

21 ,, Kameswara Rao, Pulapaka, B A-,B L , Advocate, Rajahmundry 

22» ,, Kurshed All Sayad, B.A., Director, Dewan-Mahal, Hyderbad (Dh). 

23 ,, Justice Lakshmana Rao, K, P. Dewan Bahadur, 

Judge, High Court, Teynampet, Madras 

24 ,, Lakshmi Narasimham, Prabala, B.A.,B.L., Advocate, Vizagapatam 

25 ,, Makody Govinda Balavant, Lohia, Bazaar, Gwalior 

26 ,, Mitra, Kalipada, M A., Head master, DJ.College, Monghir (Bihar) 

27 ,, Narasimham Vajjhula, M.A .BkKd , Teacher, Board High School, 

* Coicacole 

28 ,, Narasiraharaju, D. L. B.E.,B.Sc., (Loud.). Engineer* Vrzagapatam 

29 ,. Narayana Deo, B, V. S. Manager, Bissumkatak Estate* 

* Dubashi Palace, Vi^^ag 

so ,, NarayAn, D.L.* B A.,B.L.. Vakil, Brodipeta, Guntur 

SI ,* Dr. Narayana Rao, C . M A.,Ph D. Lecturer, C.D*ColIege, Anantapur 

3 a *, ParanwiaaBdajchArya. State Archaeologist, Mayurbhanj, Baripad^, 

(Orissk) 



XIV 


33 Mr. Perraju, Sri Krittivenli, Proprietor, Cocanada. 

f, Prakasam Bulusuf Advocate, Amalapuram 

35 it Purnayya Pantulu, V. Retired Dt. Judge* Vizagapatam 

36 «, Potdar# Datta Vaman, MA., Professor, 182, Shukravarpet, Poona 

37 I, Radhakrishnan, Sir, S. M.A., Kt, Professor, Oxford University, 

Oxford. From Nov. to May, Calcutta University 

38 „ Ramana Rao, Y. V., M.AnB.L., Supt. H. R. E. Board, 

Cathedral P. O. Madras 

39 •* Raghavaohari, K. M A.,B.L-. Advocate, Cocanada 

40 Rajguru Hemraj Pandit, Dhokatole, Nepal, 

41 .1 Ramachandra Rao, B., M.A ,L.T,. Principal, Hindu College, Guntur 

4 * t, Ramakrishnayya, K. M.A., Oriental Research, University of Madras 

43 M Ramamurty, Pratapagiri, M.A., Professor, Wilson College, Bombay 

44 «« Rama Rao, Rao Bahadur, A, B A„B L., Advocate, Rajahmundry 

45 II Ramakrishna Rao, T. V. S., B A ,B L., Vakil, Rajahmundry 

46 If Rama Rao, M. Dr. M.A.,PhD, Lecturer, Hindu College, Guntur 

47 If Ramadoss Pantulu, Q. B a., R amachandra Vilas, Jeypore 

48 ,, Ramesem, Sir Vepa, Kt., b'A.,B.L., Edward Eliots’ Road, 

Mylapore, Madras 

49 II Ramayya Pantulu, J. B.A.,B.L., Muktheswaram, Tottaramudi P.O, 

50 ,, Rao P. S. M.A.,IC S., Deputy Commissioner, Akola, C.P. 

51 ,, Dr. Ramalinga Reddi, C. M A., D. Litt. Vice-Chancellor, 

Andhra University, Waltair 

52 ,, Russel Fink, J Rev, S J. Missionary, Rentachintala Guntur Dt. 

53 ,, Sambasiva Rao, Mylavarapu Pleader, Rajahmundry. 

54 ,, Sankara Rao, Adivi, B.A.,L.T., Teacher, V. H. School, 

Rajahmundry 

55 If •Seetharamayya P. Clerk, D. C. O. Kharagpur, B N. Ry. 

56 ,, Seetharamayya. S. B.A.,B.L., Advocate, Ellore 

57 ,, Seshagiri Rao, Dr. B. M.A., Professor, Maharajah’s College. 

Vizianagaram 

58 ,f Somasundara Desikar, S. Pandit, 1/70 Amman Koil St. Mylapgre, 

Madras 

50 „ Sri Gopinath Harichandan Jagadeb, Rajah Saheb of Tekkali, 

Tekkali* 

60 ,, Sri Lakshmi Narayan Harichandan Jagadeb, Rajah Saheb of 

Tekkali, Tekkali 

61 „ Sreenivasachari, C. S. Rao Saheb, M.A., Professor, Annamalai 

University, Chidambaram 

62 t, Srinivasagopaldchari, S. T., Advocate, Vepery P. O. Madras 

63 „ Shresti V, V. Vetapalem. 

64 »• Subba Rao Pantulu, Nyapati, B A ,6 L., Advocate. R*ajahmundry 

63 ,, Subba Rao, Rallabandi, M.A.,L.T., Lecturer, Govt. Arts College, 

Rajahmundry 

66 ,, Subba Raju, P. Tahsitdar, Galdepur, Jaunpur Dt. U.P. 

67 ,, Subrahmanya Sastry, S. ba.,bl, Advocate, Vizagapatara 



Profeision A. Addreti. 
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Serial 

No, 

68 M 

69 

70 f. 

71 .1 

72 

73 *» 

74 

75 

76 „ 

77 .* 

78 M 

79 

80 ,, 


82 *, 

83 

84 ,« 

85 


87 >» 

8S „ 

89 ,, 

90 «, 

91 »» 

92 O 

93 M 

94 «> 
9$ «f 

98 «» 

97 .» 


Ntnaa of Member. 

Venkata Krishna Rao, B. B.A..BL., Pleader, Rajahmundry 
Venkataratnam, T. M.A..L.T.,' Lecturer. Andhra Xian College, 

Guntur 

Venkataramaraju, Rudraraju, Malkipuram, Razole Tq , EG. Dt. 
Venkata Rao, Damerla, M.A.,L*T., Lecturer, C. D. College, 

Anantapur 

Venkatarangayya, M. M.a,, Reader, Andhra University, Waltair 
Venkata Rao, Gurty M.At, Lecturer, Andhra University, Waltair 
Venkateswara Sastry, Vavilla, Srotriemdar, Tondiarpet P. O., 

M adras 

Thompsoni M. S. H., Inspector of European Schools. Bangalore 
Raj, V, B , M A.,I,c.S., Sub- Collector, Sholapur 
Govindarajachari V*, B A.,B.L., Advocate, Mylapjre P.O Madras 
Sri Ram, V., Head of the Department of Police. 

Lucknow University, Lucknow 
^Srinivasa Jagannadha Rao, Bahadur, Sree Rajah Kandregula 

Zamindar, Rajahmundry 

Raghavachari, N., M.A .LT., Lecturer, Govt. Arts College. 

Rajahmundry 

Ramachandra Murty, V. S , B A., (Hons.) Innespet, Rajahmundry 
Dr. Saletore, B, S , M.A.,Ph.D , Poona. 

Dr. Venkataramanayya, N., MA.rhD, Reader, University of 

Madras, Madras 

Dr. Subrahmanyam, K. R., M A.,Ph.D., Professor, M.R. College, 

Vizianagaram 

Lakshmikantam, Pingali, M A., Andhra University, Waltair 
Janakirama Choudari, Q , B.A., (hods.), Collectorate P.^O., 

Cocanada. 

Narayana, K. V,, B.A., Bar at law, Rajahmundry 
Sankara Rao, Chaganti, No. 8 Bonala Vengopal Street, 

Triplicaoe, Madras 

Sanyasiraju, C., Representative, Macmillon & Co., Ltd., 

Rajahmundry. 

Chintamani, C. V., Editor, *Leader\ Allahabad 
Visweswara Rao# R., B.A., (Hons) B.T., Teacher, Nidadavole 
Vijayarangam Naidu, S., B.A., Dy. Supt. of Police, Tanjore 
Raghavareddi, A., BA, Municipal Commissioner, Cocanada 
Appalaswami Reddi C*, Rao Saheb, Merchant, Rajahmundry 
Krisbnamurty, Guda, Maddurru, Peda^ Vadapalii P. O# 

Via, Kovvur# West Godavari Dt. 
Subba Rao, Rebbapragada, B.A.,BL., Advocate, Rajahmundry 
Sir Alladi Krishna Swaray Aiyar, Advocate- Generali MylaporOf 

Madraa 
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Name of Member, Mrf'Msiou &; Aiidriii, 

No. 

98 Mr. Rama Rao, Jandbyalai A<^otsnts Officeti E* B. Ry., 

3-Koliagbat Street, Calcutta 

99 „ Anna Reddi, Mallidi, M.A,,LLB.. AdvocatCf, Rajahmundry 

!oo M Venkatachari, S., M,A ,L.T., Lecturer, Govt, Tsaiunig College, 

Ra jahmutidry 

101 f, Sreramacharit M., Main Road, Rajahmundry 

102 ,, Sandilya, D.« M.A., (Oxon), Modern Hotel, Bombay 

103 t, Pusalker, A.D., M,A.,LLB. 324 Vittalbhai Patel Road, Bombay 

ro4 ,, Dr, Muzumdar, R.C., M.a ,Ph.D., Vice Chaocellor, Decca 

University, Post Ramna, Decca 

105 ,, Dr. Dinash Chendra Sircar, M.A.,Ph.D , Lecturer, Department 

of Indian History & Culture, Calcutta University, Calcutta 

106 1, Bhavayya Chowdari, Kotta, President, Panchayat Board, 

Sangam — Jagerlaioudi P, O., Guntur District 

107 „ Lakshmipati Sastry, Sreepada, Telugu Pandit. Department of 

Oriental Studies, Madras University, Triplicane, Madras 
ic8 fi Rajanna Dikshitulu, Durbha, Pleader, Rajahmundry 
109 „ Viswanatha Sastry, M A ,B.Ed„ Advocate, Rajahmundry 

no „ Anantaraman, K. N., LC S., Sub Collector, Rajahmundry 

111 „ Mirashi, V. V. M.A., Head of the Department of Sanskrit, 

Nagpur University, Nagpur 

112 „ Ramaswamy, P., M A,, Principal, P. R. College, Cofcanada 

1 13 ,, Narasimham, Manda, Teacher, Arasavilli, Chicacole P. O. 

1 14 ,, Venkata Rao, K., Headmaster, S. T, V, N. High School. 

Pentapadu, W. G. 

1 13 Lakshmi Satyanarayanayya, Daddanala, Editor, Padmanay&ka, 

Bommidi a/w TadepalJigudem, W, G. 

116 ,, Benzi, W. T. Rev., U. L. C. Mission, Peddapur 

117 „ Satyanarayana, V,, B.A..BL., Advocate, Bhimavaram 

1 18 ,, Narasimham, M,. Vakil. Loyed's Road, Royapet, Madras * 

1 19 Subrahmanyam, M., B,A.,L.T, Retired Headmaster, 

Innespeta, Rajahmundry 

120 ,, Satyanarayana, Parupudi, Shorthand Reporter and Journalist, 

Cocaoada 

121 ,, Raja Rao Chowdari, K*, Advocate, Innespeta, Rajahmundry 

122 f, Satchidananda Rao, K., BA, (lionsj B.Ed , Teacher, 

Board School, Dowlaiswaram 

123 Rajah Saheb o( Dharkota, Darkota, Ganjam Dt., Orissa 

124 ,f Goswald, A , Rev , Missionary, Bbimavaram * 



1936-37 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
ANDHRA HISTORICAL REASEARCH SOCIETY. 1936 - 87 . 

Minutes of the General Body meeting held on la— 4— 1936 
at S A*M. in the Hindu Samaj Hall, Innespet, with Rao Bahadur 
A Rama Rao, B.a#. B.L. President of the Society in the Chair. 

I. The report read by the Honorary Secretary Mr. V. Apparao ia 
accepted and carried unanimously. 

Proposed by Mr. C. Atmaram and seconded by Mr. P. Kameswara Rao. 

3. The report of the Treasurer and the Balance Sheet are read and 
nnanimously accepted. 

Proposed by Mr. B. V. Krishna Rao and seconded by Mr. K. 
Raghavachari* 

3. It is resolved to have the Society’s accounts audited by a 
Registered Accountant before the Annual General Body meeting next year. 

4. The Report of the Librarian ft the Curator on the working of 
the Library and the Museum read by Mr. T. V. S. Ramakrishna Rao is 
accepted unanimously. 

5. The following Office-Bearers for the year 1936—37 are elected 
unanimously. 

President: Rao Bahadur A* Rama Rao 

Vice-President: Rao Saheb G. V. Ramamurti Pantulu* K-.H.G. 

Secretary: B. V. Krishna Rao 

Treasurer: P. Kameswara Rao 

Libraian & Curator: G. Janakirama Chowdari 

Members of the Council: T. V. S. Ramakrishnarao 

V, Appa Rao 
N« Kamaeswara Rao 
R. Subba Rao* 


PROCEEDING OF IHE MEETINGS OF THE MANAGING COUNCIL 
HELD DURING THE YEAR 1936— 37 * 

MINUTES of the Meeting held on 31—4—36. 

1. The Secretary is authorised to issue an appeal to collect Funds 
fpr the Society, 



* » * 

XVlll 

3. Resolved to sell a set of the two books, Kalinga Sainchika and 
Kakaiiya Samchika (Telugu Publications of the Society) for a consoli- 
dated sum of Rs. s/’ as an urgfQl for three months. 

6. Messrs M. Somasekhara Sarma and Chilukuri Veerabhadra Rao 
are elected as Honorary Corresponding members for a period of three 
years. 

.•* 

8. The following gentlemen are admitted to the ordinary membership 
of the Society- 

1. Mr. Nandivada Satyanarayana, M.A., Sub-Registrar, 

Chintalapudi, Wl Godavari Dt. 

2. Mr. Bitddhavarapu China Narayanamurty^ B A.,B L., 

District Munsid^^, Rajamundry 

3,. Mr. Chaganti Sanyas! Raju, Representative* 

Messrs Macmillan & Co. Ltd., Rajahmuqidry. 


Minutes of the Meeting of the Managing Council held on 26 — — 1936- 

I. Resolved to admit the following gentlemen to the ordinary 
membership of the Society: 

I. Mr. C. Y. Chintamani, Editor, Leader, Allahabad. 

2 * Mr« S. Bhima Sankara Rao, Pleader, Rajahmundry. 

MINUTES of the Meeting of the Managing Council held on 2 — 6 — 1936. 

I. The following gentlemen are elected to the ordinary membership 
of the Society: 

I. Mr. Rampalli Visweswara Rao, B. A., (Hons ), Nidadavole. 
a. Resolved to postpone the celebration of the Reddi Btnpire Day 
and the publication of the Reddi Samdhika till December 19^36. 

3, Resolved to remove the Reading Room, Library and JfiiSfum 
of the Society to Innespet' from isl July 1936 into a convenient premises 
on a monthly rent not exceeding Rs. 10 (ten). 


MINUTES of the Meeting of the Managing Council held on 23 — 7 — 36. 

I. The following are admitted as ordinary meihbers of the Society! 
I. Mr. Ganti Viswanatha Rao, B.A.,B Ed , Rajamundry. 
au Prof. S. Venkatachari^ M.A.,LT , Training College, 

RUjahmundryi 

3. Mr. A. Raghava Reddi* B.A., Commissioner, 

Rajabimtndry Municipality. 

4. Mr. S. Vijayarangam Naidu, B.A., 

Deputy Superinteadenl of Police, Rajahmundry. 
Mr. M. Anna Reddi, M.A.,LL*B., Advocate, Rajahmundry. 



6# Rao Saheb C. A^ppalaswami Reddi, Chairman 

Municipal Council, Rajahmundry. 

7. Mr. Mahankali Su >rahn‘anya’n, B.A.,L. 7 ’, 

Retired Mistrirt Educational Officer, Rajabmundry. 

8. Mr. Lakkaraju Subba R; 0, Advocate, Cocanada 

6- Read the Correspondence bet^/een the Saraswati Power Press and 
the Secretary of the Society dat ng from 5 — 5 — 192»6 to 9 — 7 — 36. 

Resolved to pay Rs. loo/* (ore hundred) onU to the Proprietor, 
S* P. Press towards part payment of the amount due under his Bills 
aflaoitrttiqg to Rs. 190 — 6 — 6 and to request him to vv’ait for payment of 
the balance for two months. 

Resolved further that a sum of Rs, 50/- (fifty! only be paid to 
the Proprietor S. P. Press towards advance for printing Vol. X of the 
Journal of the Society (Jayanti Ramayya Pantulu 7510 Birthday Celebra- 
tion Commemoration Volume), the representing a donation by Mr. 
J. Sreeramamurty Pantulu, Sub-Judge Guntur. 

Resolved to place on record Society's cordial thanks to Mr. 
J. Sreeramamurty Pantulu for his generous donation for the publication 
of the J. R. P. 75th Birthday Celebration Volume. 

Minutes of the Meeting of the Managing Council held on 30 9 1936* 


2. Resolved to celebrate the 7rfb Birthday of Mr. J. Ramayya 
Pantulu on the Sunday following the penultimate Saturday in Nov. 1936* 

3. .Resolved to invite Mr. C. R. Krishnamacharlu, B.A., Superin- 
tendant, for Epigraphy, Southern Circle, Madras, to preside over ihe 
75th Birthday Celebration of Mr. J. Kamayya Pantulu- 

• • • 

• • • • • • 

9. In view of the discouraging financ al condition of the Society, 
resolved to issue an appeal for funds m th*: Press under the signatures 
of the President, Vice-President and the Secretary. 


Minutes of the Meeting: of the Managing Council held on jo ii 1936. 

I. Read the correspondence between the Proprietor, S. P. Press and 
the Secretary. 

Resolved to terminate the contract wiih the Proprietor, Saraswati 
Press. Rajahmundry for printing the Journal X) of the Society. 

Resolved farther to pay the bah nee . f the amount due to him ortbwuh. 
Resolved to print the Journal ),enceforth in the Raz.n Electric Press, 
Rajahmundry, on the old terms bus- ness, 

The J. R. Pantiriu ySth Birthday celebration is postponed to tae 


peDultimate Saturday in January 
VdluiB'e not finished* 


1937 


prUting of the Commemo, 



tx 


3* The following: geotleiren are admitted to the ordinary membership 
of the society: 

1. Sif ADadi Krishnaswami \iyar, KU Advocate-Genera), Madras 

2, Mr. Rebbaprae&tiA Subba Rao, Advocate, Rajahmnndry. 

9. Resolved to admit the following periodical to the Exchange List 
of our Journal: 

MimSfhsa JPrakaaika, Poona. 

Minutes of the Meeting of the Managing Council held on is— i— 1937. 

I* In view of the financial stringency through which the Society has 
been passing for sometime past, it is hereby resolved to sell all the three 
Telugu Publications of the Society for a consolidated sum of Rs* 10 (ten) 
only for one year from 12 — i — 1937 and to raise funds for carrying on 
the work of the Society. 

2. The Secretary’s action in paying Rs. 200 only, to the Proprietor, 

S. P. Press, (the sum representing the two years* donation by the 
Zamindar of Chemudu.) by virtue of the resolution No. i dated 10-11*1936 
towards part payment of the Bills Nos. 274 etc., due to him. 

4. The Secretary is authorised to raise a loan of Rs. 7$ only for 
the purpose of a final settlement of the bills of the S, P. Press, 
Rajahmundry. 

... 

6. The Secretary is also authorised to redeem the loan (resolution 
No. 4 above) as soon as funds are available with the Treasurer, 

7. The Secretary is authorised to pay an advance of not exceeding 
Rs. 50/- to the Properietor, Kazan Electric Press for the work on hand. 
He will inform the Treasurer to enter it in the Account; he is furthir 
authorised to pay for the paper as soon as he gets it. 


MlMUTES of the Meeting of the Managing Council held on 26 — 2 — 37, 

I. Resolved to hold the annual general body meeting on 4 — 4—1937. 

**• ••• ••• 

$. Resolved to appoint Mr. D. Kameswara Rao, B.A..G D.A.|R.A., to 
audit the accounts of the Society for the years i93S*"36 an^ 1936-37 
before 21 — 3 — 1937. 

,,, 

7* The gentleman mentioned below is admitted as an ordinary 
member of the Society. 

Mr. J. Rama Rao, M.A., Accounts Officer, E, B. Ry. Calcutta. 



1937-38 


Proceedings of the Annual General Body Meeting held on 4“^4“i937i 


Resolutions; 

1. The Annual Report of the working of the Society read by the 
Secretary is accepted and passed unannimously. 

2. Mr P. Kameswara Rao, placed the Income & Expenditure 
Account before the assembly. It is adopted subject to the accounts 
being audited by Mr. D. Kameswara Rao before end of May 1937* 

3. The Report of the working of the Library was not before the 
meeting owing to the absence of the Librarian. 

4. Resolved unanimously to add the words “and Museum*' after the 
word “Research ' in Clause (e) of the OBJECTS of the Society. 

5. Resolved to elect the following Office-Bearers for the Society 
during the year 1936- 37 * 


President: Rao Bahadur A. Ramarao Pantulu 

Vice- President: Nyapati Kameswara Rao Pantulu 

Hon, Secretary: B. V, Krishnarao 

Treasurer: P. Kameswara Rao 

Librarian & Curator: V. Appa Rao 

Members of the Council : — 

I. Sree Raja Kandregula Srinivasa Jagannatha Rao Bahadur 


2 D. Venkata Rao* M.A ,L.T.y 
3. K Raghavachari M.A ,B.L , 

4 Rallabandi Subba Rao, MA,L.T., 


MEETINGS OF THE MANAGING COUNCIL 

MInutES of the Meeting of the Managing Council held on 18 — 4“ 1937 * 

I. The Honorary Secretary's work in connection with raising funds 
for the Society at Madias is placed on record with appreciation* The 
expenditure amounting to Rs. aq — 15*^0 incuued by him in this connec* 
tion is approved. 

••• ••• ••• 

3. Resolved to elect Mr. B. V. Krishnarao, as the Editor 

of the Journal Vol. XI. 

lihe following gentlemen are elected to the Editorial Committeo 
of Vol. XI. 

Mr. V. Appa Rao. B.A..B.L. 

Mr. N. Kameswara Rao. B.A.,B.L., 

4 Resolved to celebrate the 75th birthday celebration of Mr. 
J. Ramayya Pantulu early in July 1937. 



7* Resolved to celebrate ^ Aetf£ Empire Day in September 1037, 
Mr. Vaddadi Appa Rao, B a«,b L.« is empowered to do everything in 
connection with the celebration of the Reddi Empire Day and the 
publication of the Reddi Samchtka. 


Minutes of the Meeting of the Managing Council held on 1—8 — 1937. 

1. Resolved to fix the a and day of August 1937 for the celebration 
of the 75th Birthday of Mr. Jayanti Ramay^a Paatulu and the publication 
of the Commemoration Volume (Vol. X). 

2. The following gentlemen do constitute a committee to draft an 
address for presenting Mr. Ramayya Pantulu on the occasion of his 75th 
Birthday celebration: — 

1. Mr, B. V. Krishnarao, (Hon. Secretary), 

2. Mr. V. Appa Rao and 

3- Prof. R, Subba Rao. 

It is resolved that there should be addresses both in Sanskrit and 
English as well. 

••• ••• ••• 

6. The foilowing Journals and Reports are placed on the Exchange 
List of the Society's Journal: 

1. Annual Report of the Archaeological Survey of Ceylon, Colombo 

2. Bulletin of the Adyar Library, (Brahmavidya), Adyar, Madras 

7. The following gentlemen are elected as delegates to the Ninth 
Session of the All-India Oriental Conference, rrivardrum. December 1937 
to represent the Society. 

1. Mr. V. Appa Rao 

2. ,, B, V. Krishna Rao 

3. ,, K. Raghavachari 

4. V. S. Ramachandra Murty and 

5. ,, R. Subba Rao 


MINUTES of the Meeting of the Managing Council held on ax'— 8^1937. 

I. The programme for the 75th Birthday celebration of Mr. Jayanti 
Ramayya Pantulu, prepared by the Secretary is approved. 

2- The following expenditure is sanctioned: 

1. Payment of Rs. 80 in part satisfaction to tjje Printer, 
Mr. C. Nagaraju, BA., Proprietor, Raxan Electric Frees. 

2. Purchase of Khaddar Shawls for presentation to Mr. 
J. Ramayya Pantulu. 

3. Purchase of camphor garlands flower garlands worth 

fibout Rs, I— 14— 0, 
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MlNtTFES €)€ the Manaeiu^ Cotindl meetiog held on 7-*-ii — 1937* 

1. The resignation of Mr. T) •Vet'.atarao of his membership of the 
Council consequent uDon his transfer to Anaritapur is accepted. 

Mr. C. Atmaram is elected in his vacancy (by 4 votes against 2?. 

2. The names of the followin" geialemcn are struck off the rolls 
of membership of the Societj : 

1 Nandivada Satyanaray ipa. M A. 

2 S. Bbima Sank^ira BA. 

3 Davuluri Ramakrishna^-no. 

4 B. Ch. N .r.'’yana Mur i, B.A,BL. 

5 T. Sivasankara Sastri 

••• 

4 . The following gentlemen r.’-e admitte d as ordinary members; 

Mr. P. Ramaswarai, Prinr/pal, P. R College, Cocanadt. 

Mr. V, Satyanarayana B. Pleader Tanuku» 

5. The action of the Secretary in Ldvin,.?: a loan of Jirjingi plates of 
Indravarman and the Pamulavaka Plates of Ammaraja II to the Superin- 
tendent for Epigraphy Madras is approved. 

7. The following periodicals are added to the Exchange list: 

1. Oriental Literary Digtst, P(>ona, 4. 

2. Indiana, Gandhinagar f, Berares City. 

3. Go^conda Patrir.a, Tr »op B '.zaar, Hyderabad 

4. Orientalistescbe Literatuiez itunr;, Leipzig. 

8. Read letter from the Seerttary, Indian History Congress, Allahabad 
University, Allahabad. 

Resolved to send the following gentlemen as delegates to re- 
present the Society at the Session: 

^ I. Mr. C. Atmaram, BA.,BL. 

2. Mr. B. V. Krishnarao. B.A.,B.L. 

3. Mr. R. Subba Rao, M A.,L.T. 

9. Resolved to postpone decision on the proposal to remove the 
following from the Reference Library and transfer them to the ordinary 
lending section. 

r Indian Aniiqi^fLry 

2 Epigraphia Indica 

3 Epigraphia Indo^Moslemica 

4 Annual Reports of the Director-C-f nera' of Archaeological Survey of India 

5 Annual Reports of the Superinterdent for Epigraphy, South India 

6 Annual Reports of the Director if Archaeology. Hyderabad (Do.) 

7 Annual Reports of the Director A Arcaaeol >gical Researches in Mysore 

»p. Resolved to purchase one more almyrah for the Library. 



12 Resolved to pay Rs. 150 (fifty) only towards the debt due to 
Mn N. Subba Rao Paniulu, in respect of the promissory note executed 
by the former Secretary, Mr. C. Atmaram. 

••• ••• ••• 

15. Resolved to fix the date, place and President of the celebration 
of the Reddi Empire Day in consultation with Dr. C. Ramalin^a 
Reddi, M.A., (Cantab) D Liti., (Hon.) Vice-Chancellor, Andhra University. 


Minutes of the Meeting of the Managing Councib held on 28 — i — 1938. 

2. Resolved to celebrate the Reddi Empire Day at Rajahmundry 
on the 23rd and 24th of April 1938. 

Heard Messrs V, Appa Rao and B. V. Krishnarao, (Hon* Secre- 
tary, about their interview with Dr. C. R. Reddi at Rajahmundry station 
on 8th November 1937. 

3. Resolved to appoint a committee consisting of Messrs R. Subba 

Rao, B. V. Krishnarao and V. Apparao, the latter as convener to be in 

charge of all arrangements regarding the Reddi Empire Day Celebrations 
and to form the Reception Committee for the purpose. Further resolved 
to request C. Ramalinga Reddi to be the Chairman of the Reception 
Committee and Her Highness the Maharani Saheba of Gadwal to be the 
Patron-President of the Celebration, 

... ... 

6. ResoWed that the Hon. Secretary be authorised to revise the 

rules of the Society and bring them up-to-date for publication. 

7. Resolved to adn.it the following gentlemen to the ordinary mem- 

bership of the Society. 

1. Mr. S* Lakshmipati Sastri, Telugu Pandit, Department# of 
Oriental Studies, Madras University. 

2. Mr. D. Rajanna Dikshitulu, B A., Pleader, Rajahmundry. 

3. Mr. B. Viswanatha Sastri, M. A,. B.£d., Advocate, Rajahmundry. 

4* Mr. K. N. Auaniaraman, M.A., I.C S , Sub Collector, 

RajahmulSdry. 

5. Prof. V. V. Mirasbi, M.A., Head of th^ Departnupnt of 
Sanskrit, Nagpur University. 

8. The work done with regard to the Reddi Empire Celebrations 
and the Publications of the Reddi Samchika: The resolution wao talked out. 

9. Read letter dated 17 — i — 1938 frim the Secretary of the 
Redoi Jana Samgha, Tb . agarayanagar, Madras. 

Rusolved to acc pt the coniribution of Rs. 100/ {One hundred) 
with thanks and to request the Samgha to remit the sqm as 94 on gs 
possible. 



Further resolved to ear-mirk the ab')ve sum for the publication 
of. the Reddi Samchika and the Reddi Empire Day Celebration. 

10. Resolved to appoint Mr. R. Subbarao and Mr. B. V. Krishnarao* 
(Editor) to prepare a list of Exchanges of the Society's Journal which 
may be discontinued for want of accommodation. 

... *.« ... 

13 . Resolved to accept the resignation of Mr, . V. Apparao as 
Curator and Librarian. 

Further resolved to elect Mr. V. S. Ramachandra Murti, B.A.’ 
(Hons ) as Librarian and Curator in the vacancy. 


Minutes of the Managing Council meeting held on 

I. Resolved to admit the following gentlemen as ordinary members 
of the Society. 

r. Dr, R, C. Majumdar, M.A., Ph. D,, Vice-Chancellor, Dacca 
University, Ramnai Dacca. 

2. Dr. Dinesh Chandra Sirkar, M A.,Ph D., Lecturer, Department 
of Ancient Indian History and Culture, Calcutta University, Calcutta. 

3 Kotta Bhavayya Chaudhari, Singam Jagarlamu ]i» Guntur Dt. 

4. Musunuri Sree Ramachari, Proprietor, Modern fypewriting 
Institute, Rajahmundry. 

4. Resolved to pay Rs. 39/- to the Proprietor Razan Electric Press 
in full payment of the bill for printing Vol. X and close the account» 
for that. 

5. Resolved to delete the following from the Exchange List 

I. Journal of the Bombay Historical Research Society. 

... ... ••• 

• 8. Resolved to fix the 3rd April 1938 for holding the annual 
General Body Meeting. 

9. The Secretary has reported that there has been some confusion 
about the payment and collection of subscriptions from the local membets 
from 1934 onwards, and that there is a necessity to appoint a committee 
consisting of the Treasurer (Mr. P. Karaeswara Rao), Secretary 
(Mr, B. V. Krishnarao) and Mr. N. Rameswararao (former Treasurer) ti 
examine the accounts from 1933 — 34 up-to-date and report to the council 
before ihe next meeting of the Council. The Council resolved accordingly. 


Minutes of the Managing Council meeting held on ii— 

As it was not possible to hold a meeting with such short notice 
the following resolution was adopted after circulation. 



it is hereby resolved to invite Professor M. VENKATARanGaiYa# 
k A,. Reader in History and Politics, Andhra University, Waltaiff to 
preside over the annual General Body Meeting of the Society which will 
be held on 3 — 4 — 1938 and deliver an address. 


Minutes of the meeting of the Managing Council held on 31 — 3 — 193S. 

••• ••• 

3. Read the letter from the Librarian, Library of the School of 
Oriental Studies, London University, London. 

Resolved to place the Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, 
London University on the Exchange List. 

The Secretary is authorised to request the Librarian of the 
School of Oriental Studies Library to present their Bulletin of all the 
volumes from 1926 in exchange for supply of the JAHRS from the 
beginning. 

3- Rosolved to postpone the Reddi Empire Day Celebration to the 
33rd and 24th July 1938. 

••• ••• 

7, Read Letter from Dr. C. R. Reddv, Vice-Chancellor, Andhra 
University. Resolved to inform Dr. C. R. Reddy garu that the Managing 
Council regrets their inability to accept the suggestion to dedicate the 
fieddi Satnehika to the Maharani Sahtbi of Gidwal, for they feel 
extremely delicate to appr )ach other gentlemen also for donations while 
the Reddi Samchika is dedicated to the Maharani Saheba 



6n 6ur exchaNgI yst 


1 Academie dcs Beaux- Arts, Institut de Francais Paris 

2 Acta Orientcdia, Leydon 

3 Andhra Sahltya Parishat Patrika. Cocanada 

4 Annals of the Bbandar^ar Oriental Research Institute, Poona 

5 Annual Bibliograpny of Indian Archaeok>ity, Kern Institute, Leydon 

6 Annual Reports of the Atchaeolos^ical Survey of India, Delhi 

7 Annual Reports of the Archaeological Department, Travancore State 

8 Annual Reports of the Archaeological Survey of Ceylon, Colombo 

9 Annual Reports of the Archaeological Department, Gwalior 

10 Annual Report of the Mysore Archaeological Department, Mysore 

11 Vnnual Report of the Archaeological Department of H. K H. Tbo 

Nizam's Dominions Hyderabad, (Dn.) 

12 Annals de Musee Guimet, Revue des Arts Asiatique» Paris 

13 Annual Report on South Indian Epigraphy, Madras 

14 Annual Report of the Smithsonian Society, Washington, U. S* A, 

1$ Bharata Itihasa Samsodhaka Mandala, Poona 

16 Bharati, a Teiugu Monthly Miscellany. Madras 

17 Bibliographic Bouddhique, Librairie d'Amerique ct d^ Orient, Paris 

18 Bangiya Sahitya Parishat Patrika, Calcutta 

19 Bulletin of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, U. S* A. 

20 Bulletin of the Sri Ramavarma Research Institute, Trichur, Cochin 

21 Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, London Institution 

22 Calcutta Oriental Journal, Calcutta 

23 Djava, (Journal of the Java Institute) Jokjokarta 

24 Epigraphia Indica and Record of the Archaeological Survey of India 

25 Epigraphia Indo-Moslemica, 

26 Grihalkshmi, A Monthly, Royapettah, Madras 

27 The Indian Historical Quarterly, Calcutta 

25 Government Museum, Madras, Publications of; 

29 India and the World, Calcutta 

30 Indian Culture, Journal of the Indian Research Institute, Calcutta 

31 Journal of the Annamalai University, Annamalainagar 

32 The Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, Patna 

33 Journal of the Assam Research Society, Gauhati 

34 Journal ofnhe Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Bombay 

35 Journal of Philosophy and Religion, Amalner, East Khandesh Dt, 

36 Journal and Annual Report of the K. R. Cama Oriental Institute 

37 Journal of the Anthropological Society, Bombay 

38 Journal of Indian History, Mylapore, Madras 

39 Journal of the Karnataka Historical Society, Dharwar 

40 Journal of Oriental Research Madras 

41 Journal of the Department of LetterSf Calcutta University 
4a Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengali Calcutta 
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4j Jjuipal of the Bblfcbay Uwiversity,, BamhsiS 

44 Journal of the United ^rov nces iiistorical Society, Allahabad 

45 Journal of the Ge;):?ra. ‘iica‘ Ass wiation, Cathedral P. O., Madras 
^6 Th ; M ihaDodhi, J iurnl of the Mahaoodhi S)'Jety, CalcuUa 

47 Karnataka Saiiitya Pnishat Patr^Ka, Bangalore 

4$ Man, in India, Rancid 

49 Memoirs of the Archac^ological Survey jp India, Delhi 

50 The Modern Review, Calcutta 

51 Le Monde Oriental, Uppsaia, Norway 

52 Nagari Pracharini Patnka, Benares 

53 Oriental Institute, Baroia, Publications of the: 

54 Orientalische Literaturzeitui g, Lcipsic 

55 Prachina Karnataka, Dharwar 

56 The Poona Orientalist, Poona 

57 Publications of the Vaiendra Rest-arch Society, Rajshahif Bengal 

58 Quarterly Journal of the. Mythic society, Ban,^alore 

59 Frabuddha Kama at aka, Univ©j*oi;> of Mysore, Mysore 

60 Record Officei Madras, Pub icati.: ns of, 

61 Sanskrit San.tya Parisiat Patrica. Calcutta 

6a Zeitachrift de.r Deutschm Morgen) andischen Gesselschaft, Leipsic 

63 Papers of the Kerala Society, Trivandrum 

64 Trivenii Madras 

65 The Philosoiihical Quarterb, Ca cutta 

^66 Nachnchten von der Gesselischaf i der VVissen^^chaften, Gottingen 

67 The New Indian Antiquary, Bomoay 2 

68 Zcitschrift fur Indologie und Ira^iistik, Leipsic 


Baiahmundry. Prinitd by 0« Kafarajo, b.a ^ ai iha Easan Elaolrio Prtaa — - I9S8. 






